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ADVERTISEMENT:. 


HE entertaining ſtory which is now pre- 
ſented to Engliſh readers, though faid to 
be an original product of that nation, will evi- 
dently appear, in the view of every diſcerning cri- 
tic, to bea French compoſition. It was taken from 
one of the periodical journals publiſhed in France, 
by a gentleman who has long taught modern lan- 
guages with reputation and ſucceſs in Edinburgh, 
and publiſhed in a collection of paſſages ſelected 
from the beſt French authors, for the uſe of his 
pupils. There the tranſlator found it ; and, as 
he felt a high degree of pleaſure in reading it, 
he could not doubt but that every ſenſible heart 
would feel the ſame, if the ſtory could be ſuc- 
ceſsfully rendered in Engliſh. This, and this a- 
lone, was the motive of his preſent attempt. 
How far it has been ſucceſsful, the public taſte 
muſt now determine. 
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T was now above five years ſince I had finiſh. 
ed my travels; and, after peruſing my ſtudies 
for a long time in the different parts of- Europe, 
in great cities, at courts, and in thoſe ſituations 
of life which are moſt envied, from all theſe re- 
ſearches, I was perſuaded, that none of thoſe 
countries, nor even my own, were the retreats. 
of kiappineſs and reaſon. The family from which 
I was deſcended wanted to obtrude a marriage 
upon me. My father flattered himſelf that he 
could find me a wife who might obliterate in my 
mind the image of a relation whom I had loved 


at an earlier period, and whom a premature 
| death 
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death had raviſhed from my fondneſs ; and, du- 
ring that interval, he wiſhed to divert my atten- 
tion, by employing it in ſuperintending that eſtate 
of which I was to become proprietor at the time 
of my marriage. He ſent me to the north of 
Scotland, where he poſſeſſed an eſtate, in the 
neighbourhood of A I began my jour- 
ney about the end of the ſpring, and in the moſt 
beautiful ſeafon of the year. The ſun was al- 
moſt ſet, when I found myſelf at the diſtance of 
cight miles from F „which was the name 
of that eſtate. I knew that the manfion was a 
bad building, and as indifferently furniſhed ; fo 
that there I could not hope for the moſt agree- 
able accommodation, either with reſpect to lod- 
ging or entertainment. My ſtrength was ex- 
hauſted with hunger, and my frame fatigued 
with travelling. I determined to paſs the night 
at a farm, which, by its ſituation, and by a cer- 
tain air of rural conveniency, neatneſs, and plen- 
ty, had attracted my attention. This farm was 
placed on the declivity of a hill, which protected 
it from the welt wind, that blows with ſo much 
violence in that country, It was a hundred 
yards diſtant from a ſmall river, which runs 
through a beautiful vale. Meadows, cultivated 
with art, orchards full of apple-trees for eyder, 
and fields covered with ſuch herbs as are uſed 
for domeſtic purpoſes, ſurrounded the houſe. At 
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a little diſtance from this rural abode was a ſmall 
wood of beech; horſes, ſheep, and cattle, fed 
upon the eminence and in the valley ; four little 
children, of the moſt pleafing forms, amuſed 
themſelves in an area repleniſhed with all kinds 
of poultry. At the gate of this area, I faw a 
woman, whoſe age might be from twenty-five to 
thirty. Her hair was fair, her complection freſh 
and blooming, though a little ſun-burnt. She 
had large black eyes, and a boſom white as 
ſnow, which ſhe diſplayed entire to the fight as 
ſhe ſuckled an infant of five or fix months old. 
It appeared to me, that the features of this en- 
chanting rural beauty were not unknown. I 
aſked her to whom this farm belonged, and whe- 
ther my people and I could paſs the night there ? 
I afſured her, that our entertainers ſhould be 
amply rewarded. She anfwered me, that the 
farm was poſſeſſed by her huſband, and that 
they received no money for hoſpitalities from 
any perſon ; but that they gave the beſt recep- 
tion in their power to ſtrangers of all ranks. She, 
therefore, immediately invited me to light, and 
conducted me, without ceremony, to the room 
which ſhe intended for me. This apartment 
was very agrecable ; its furniture was neat and 
ſimple. From the window, the proſpe& was ex- 
tended along the vale, and, for a confiderable 
way, traced the mazes of the river. Sarah 


Philips, 
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Philips, for ſuch was the name of my charming 
rural hoſteſs, rold me, ſhe was going to prepare 
ſupper for me; that, till it was ready, I might 
chooſe whether to repoſe myſelf in my chamber, 
or in the garden, on a bank of velvet turf be- 
neath ſome trees, near a ſmall fountain. The 


evening was delightful ; the air had been fultry 
through the day ; I choſe to go into the garden. 
You are in the right, ſaid my entertainer, and 
you will enjoy two of our moſt intenſe pleaſures, 
the coolneſs of the evening breezes after the 
ſcorching heat of day, and profound repoſe after 
ſevere fatigue. If, however, you ſhould incline 
to read till the time of ſupper, here are a few 
books. At theſe words, ſhe ſhewed me a cloſet, 
into which I entered. I was curious to fee a 
farmer's library. 1 expected to find ſome old 
romances, and books of devotion. I immedi- 
ately caſt my eyes upon Tull's huſbandry, and 
almoſt every thing elſe which has been ſenſibly 
written on agriculture, There I was ſurpriſed 
to find the Memoirs of the Academy of Rennes, 
an excellent book, but written in a language 
which could ſcarcely be expected to be under- 
ſtood by people in the ſphere of thoſe whoſe hoſ- 
pitalities I partook. Preſently, however, I was 
no longer in doubt that they underſtood French, 
when I ſaw upon a ſhelf the Eſays of Montaigne, 
the diſcourſe on the Inequality of Ranks, and the 

Em iliu⸗ 
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Emilius of the celebrated Rouſſeau. I ſaw like. 


wiſe a French tranſlation of the Praedium ruſti- 
cum, a poem by the Jeſuite Vanieres. What re- 
mained of the hbrary was in our own language. 
Here were the Characteriſtics of Shafteſbury, Hut- 
chiſon's Moral Philoſophy, &c. How, faid I, books 


of philoſophy among farmers! the nobleſt pro- 


ducts of French and Engliſh wiſdom at a farm 
near F—— The authors muſt ſurely have 
been ſurpriſed to ſee their works there! What 
uſe can theſe people make of ſuch books! They 
certainly belong to ſome gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, charmed with this retreat, or 
rather with its landlady, comes here to paſs the 
vernal ſeaſon. I finiſhed then the review of the 
library: I ſaw nothing elſe but ſome books on 
mechaniſm, and the Practice of Phyſic; the 


novels of Richardſon, and the Idylia of Theocra- 


tes tranſlated ; the Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil; the Elegies of Tibullus, of Geſner, and 
of Haller. I ſaw none of the works of our na- 
tive poets, but the Paſtorals of Philips, the de- 


lights of a country life by Cowley, ſome detach- - 


ed paſſages of Spencer, the ſtory of Baucis and 
Philemon by Dryden, and Thomſon's poem on 
the ſeaſons. I took Haller's poem on the Alps, 
and I was going to read it, reclining on the 
flowery turt. Scarce had I ſeated myſelt there, 
when I heard loud cries around the houſe. The 

children 
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children who had followed me into the garden, 
and contemplated me with much curiofity, ran 
to the door. I faw likewiſe the hoſteſs running. 
They flew towards an empty carriage, which 
was entering into the court. This waggon was 
conducted by the farmer, who returned from 
A———, where he had gone to diſpoſe of 
ſome grain. I cafily knew the maſter of the 
houſe by the manner in which he was received. 
His wife embraced him with tenderneſs, He 
held, at the fame time, by the band, two of his 
other children, who waited in eager expectation 
to be kiſſed in their turn. The farmer was a 
man of thirty, extremely gentecl in his perſon. 
His face was beautiful enough to attract atten- 
tion; and his look was at once majeſtic and 
agreeable, He thanked me for the preference 
which 1 had given to his houſe, as a lodging, for 
that night. They afterwards left me; and I faw 
him enter into an apartment which looked into 
the garden, and of which the window was open. 
They then walked towards a craddle, where 
their fifth child was aſleep. Both of them re- 
clined over the craddle, and alternately looked 
upon the infant with cordial tenderneſs, then 
turned their eyes upon each otter, whilſt their 
fdiated with ſmiles, cxprefiive of inutterable 
| fondneſs, 
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fondneſs. I was tranſported with this moving 
ſpectacle of conjugal and paternal affection. 
Supper being ready, we went to place our- 
ſelves at table. The ſuperiors of the family 
aſked my permiſhon to admit their domeſtics, 
and even my own, to fit with us. I agreed. The 
table was ſerved with propriety. It was reple- 


niſhed with puddings, vegetables, and a piece of 
roaſt beef. All the victuals had the neateſt ap- 
pearance in the world, The ſeats were conve- 
nient; but there was only one eaſy chair, deſti- 
ned for an old man, -whom they introduced to 
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rational motive. She told us why certain vege- 
tables were not upon the table at that time; 
why others had been preferred ; why ſhe had 
ſeaſoned them in a particular manner. 

All theſe punGQtilios ſhe had obſerved, to give 
her little entertainment all the charms of varie- 
ty, and heighten the pleaſure of the repaſt. This 
woman, through her whole manner to me, ap- 
peared ſingular. The farmer ſhewed the fame 
attention, and the ſame care, to render the meal 
as agreeable as poſſible. It was ſimple ; it was 
excellent. The gueſts enjoyed it with the high- 
eſt ſenſibility, whilſt they uſed it with the moſt 
ſcrupulous moderation. In this houſe, all formal 
and unneceſſary diſtinctions were neglected. The 
ſervants were familiar with their maſters. They 
did not flatter them with appearances of reſpect 
which was not felt; but the ſtrength of their at- 
tachment, the ſincerity and warmth of their zeal, 
were conſpicuous. When the importunities of 
hunger were repreſſed, they indulged in conver- 
ſation. The farmer put queſtions to me concer- 
ning the proſpect of the country through whith 
I had paſſed. He extolled thoſe 
which were in the neighbourhood of his farm, 
and follicited me to ſtay with him the day fol- 
lowing, that I might ſurvey them. His wife and 
himſelf were engaged in entertaining me, without 
being forgetful of their ſervants. Some of thoſe 
were 
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were praiſed for the chearfulneſs with which they 
exerciſed their labour, others were thanked for 
ſome extraordinary ſervice which they had done. 
They talked to them concerning the ſerenity of 
the weather; concerning the muſic of the groves, 
the beauty and fragrance of the flowers, the a- 
greeable anticipation of a plentiful harveſt, their 
ſofter paſſions, and the objects by which they 
were inſpired. The ſervants converſed among 
themſelves upon theſe delightful ſenſations, and 
every one ſeemed to feel them. But, above all, 
the old father engaged our obſervation. I ne- 
ver ſaw an old man more chearful, nor more af- 
fable. This I told my hoſteſs. Sir, replied ſhe, 
it is only ſuch old men as are neglected who be- 
come peeviſh and capricious. Whenever they 
obſerve themſelves to be thought of importance, 
they are gentle, and grateful for the deference 
with which they are treated. I obſerved, that 
they invited the good man to drink. This a 
little ſurpriſed me. Sir, faid the miſtreſs of the 
family to me, *tis my opinion, that, through the 
whole courſe of life, we ſhould endeavour to re- 
tard the approaches of age; but, when it comes, 
our next care is to ſuſpend or ſoften the ſenſa: 


tions and preſages of declining life. Theſe re- 


turns ſurpriſed me. I did not doubt but that 
the library was for the uſe of my entertainers, 
and I ſpoke to them of their books. Their an- 
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ſwers were intelligent and ſpirited, I could not 
but expoſtulate with my own prejudices, when I 
obſerved the clearneſs, vivacity, and extent of 
their underſtandings, particularly that of Sarah. 
How, cried I, a young woman! in the country 
Oh! replied the old man, who begun to kindle 
a little, you are not as yet acquainted with Sa- 
rah. The exquiſite ſenſibility, the godlike dif- 
poſition of her heart, are ſtill unknown to you. 
Did you but comprehend the ſacrifice which ſhe 
has made to us! When I recolle& theſe circum. 
ſtances, I could almoſt kiſs the ground imprefſed 
with her ſteps. Sarah appeared to me afraid of 
her father-in-law's vivacity ; ſhe was diſconcert- 
ed; ſhe bluſhed. Philips (for ſo was her buſ- 
band called) immediately follicited the old man 
not to reveal a ſecret which he had promiſed to 
keep. I will not fay a word, replied the good 
man, not a word. A girl fo charming! who had 
a fortune fo immenſe ! ſuch a treaſure of know. 
ledge! ſhe, even ſhe will ſtoop to ere a falling 
ſheaf. At preſent, when ſhe often conducts a cart, 
when ſhe commanded a coach and a magnificent 
equipage ?—Qur hoſteſs roſe, cauſed the diſhes 
to be removed, and fruits to be brought. They 
were ſtrawberries highly flavoured, gooſeberries, 
cherries, and the moſt excellent cream. In the 
mean while, ſome of the maids, who were young 

and 
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and neat, ſtrawed flowers around the table, and 
This fight delighted the good old man ; and, 
whether it wholly engaged his attention, or whe- 
ther he was afraid of diſobliging his daughter- 
in-law, he ſuppreſſed the effuſion of his heart in 
| ſilence, I did not cauſe flowers to be brought 
with the firſt courſe, faid Sarah to me, becauſe, 
when appetite is keen, the ſmell of victuals is 
very agreeable ; but, when our inclination for 
cating becomes more languid, the ſenſation be- 
comes proportionably leſs agreeable ; and it is 
then that we are pleaſed with the fragrance of 
flowers. I was charmed with Sarah's taſte, and 
with her art of rendering ſenſations, agreeable in 
themſelves, ſtill more agreeable by their variety 
and arrangement, and with the number of plea- 
ſures which ſhe could find, without departing 
from the ſtrict fimplicity of nature. 
Philips and Sarah appeared to me fo tenderly 
intereſted one for the other, ſo fondly attentive, 
ſo ſincerely happy, that I never had beheld an 
union ſo delightful ; becauſe it rarely happens 
that ſouls are wedded by the ſame number and 
intimacy of relations which ſubſiſted between 
them. They had the fame degrees of ſenſibi- 
lity, the ſame taſtes, the fame opinions. 
A little while after ſupper, my entertainers 


conducted me to my chamber. Philips made 


me 
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me obſerve the beauty of the night, the golden 
ſplendour of the ſtars, the profound filence of 

thoſe moments when nature enjoys repole. Sa- 
rah did not fail to viſit her children. Philips 
preſcribed the ſervants their taſks, ſaw the hor- 
ſes properly ſerved ; and the happy couple reti- 
red to a neat and comfortable apartment. 

It was not without ſome difficulty that I could 
perſuade myſelf to ſleep ; all that I had juſt ſeen 
appeared a pleaſing dream, a dream which 1 
could have wiſhed continued through my whole 
life. 

I awaked carly in the morning ; but felt no 
ſtrong temptation to depart, I was in rapture 
with my entertainers. Their dwelling, their 
manner of living, the agreement of the ſervants, 
the chearfulneſs and ſerenity which reigned 
- through the whole houſe, every thing enchanted | 
my ſoul. If any one has a ſenſible heart, and a 
ſound underſtanding, he finds himſelf fo happy in 
the preſence of virtue, when conſcious of her own 
_ felicity, the view of thoſe pleaſures which ſhe 
enjoys is ſo charming, that it is impoſhble to be- 
hold them without participation. I aroſe, how- 
ever ; but filled with regret at the thoughts of 
quitting a villa ſo delightful. As ſoon as I was 
dreſſed, I deſcended into the court, where 1 
found Philips and Sarah. The ſun was juſt a- 
. 


of that ſhining yellow which ſucceeds to the 
whiteneſs of its appearance in the early dawn, 
and is prior to that dark azure which it aſſumes 
through the day. The atmoſphere was impreg- 
nated with perfumes from herbs and flowers ; 
we were fanned with the freſhneſs of the breeze 
which follows the rifing ſun; the country 
ſmiled, and the whole of animated nature 
reſumed its activity. The flocks forſook their 
folds, the doves iſſued from the pigeon-cot, 
and the poultry were ſpread over the court ; the 
ſervants prepared themſelves for labour. I con- 
feſs, that, for the firſt time in my life, I felt the 
pleaſure of ſeeing day begin; and I am perſua- 
ded, that Philips and Sarah, notwithſtanding the 
cares which then engroſſed them, were by no 
means inſenſible to theſe pleaſures. 

I remarked, that, in the diſtribution of their 
taſks, they always ſhewed an inclination to place 
ſeveral labourers together, and even defired the 
ſhepherds to conduct the flocks to particular pla- 
ces, contiguous to thoſe where the other ſer- 
vants were at work. This attention appeared to 
me ſingular. I told Sarah my opinion; and 
this was her anſwer : I have always been per- 
ſuaded, that what renders rural toils ſo agrecable, 
is, that they are not ſolitary. Men eaſily ſoothe 
the fatigues of ſuch taſks as are ſocial; the chear- 
fulneſs of individuals communicates itſelf to the 
whole. If one ſhepherd plays upon his pipe, an- 

other 
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other ſings. Several labourers who conduct 
the plough in a neighbouring field, partakers of 
the fame toil, render it more tolerable one to the 
other. They talk to one another of their hopes ; 
they are more united by the ſympathies which 
reſult from the equality of their ſtation. Sure 
you muſt have obſerved theſe rural labours which 
are common to a conſiderable number of men 
aſſembled, as in mowing, hay-making, or reap- 
mg. It is in theſe ſcenes, that, notwithſtanding 
the ardour of the ſun, the violence of thirſt, the 
exceſs of ſweat, and the ſeverity of labour, you 
perceive the ſmile of pleaſure in every counte- 
nance, and the impulſe of joy in every voice. 
Your artificers in the city, perpetually confined 
to their ſhops or work-houſes, and thus cut off 
from all ſocial communication, alwoſt continual- 
ly purſue their taſks with reluctance and depreſ- 
fion of heart. Sarah was filent : Philips reſumed 
the converſation, I am likewiſe of opinion, Sir, 
faid he, that there are various pleaſures which 
cannot be felt in their moſt intenſe degree, with- 
out being enjoyed by ſeveral at the ſame time. 
1 have heard Sarah fay, that, in proportion as the 
theatres were filled with ſpectators, the emotions 
inſpired by the ſpectacle were ſtronger, and more 
pleaſing. This, replied Sarah, is true; and this 
is the caſe with all the pleaſures which we de- 
rive from admiration. Now, what is there that 

one 
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one can more intenſely or frequently admire 
than this earth, theſe heavens, theſe rivers, theſe 
woods, theſe meadows, all the inimitable beaus 
ties and exhauſtleſs riches which Nature exhi- 
| bits in the country ? I believe, interrupted Phi- 
lips, that the bleſſings which Nature beſtows on 
all in common, are exactly the ſame which riſe 
in value when enjoyed at the ſame time by a 
great number. We love to participate the plea- 
ſure of a fine day, of an agreeable proſpett, of 
an odoriferous garden; becauſe theſe delights 
loſe nothing by communication. Yes, replied 
Sarah; and, if participation does not diminiſh, it 
is ſure to augment our pleaſures. The poets 
have too highly exaggerated the enjoyments of 
folitude, whilſt they deſcribe the charms of rural 
life. Should we liſten to them, we might ima- 
gine that theſe pleaſures could neither be felt nor 
reliſhed bur in a fituation remote from men ; but 
it was of ſuch men as frequent the city that they 
meant to ſpeak ; that is to fay, of fuch wen 
whoſe fouls, evaporated by debauch, frivolous by 
education, or engrotled by political cares and oc- 
cupations, are utenſible to the charms of Na- 
ture. One certain cvidence that the pocts main- 
tain the neceſſity of communicating pleaſure to 
augment it, is their inciination to paint, in the 
livelieſt colours, the beauties which they admire, 
and to tranſmit, even to the lateſt poſterity, 

C thoſe 
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thoſe pleaſing impreſſions which they have re- 
ecived. 
This converſation, which I enjoyed with ſuch 
delight, was interrupted by the hay-makers, who 
now ifſued in crowds from the houſe to purſue 
their buſineſs. Fhey were attended with the eld- 
eſt of Sarah's children, who carried his rake ; 
and never was a king more enamoured of his 
ſcepter than this child of his rural inſtrument. 
| You fee, faid the mother, thoſe pleaſures which 
we ſhare from the beginning of our conſcious 
utility, and the noviciate of agriculture. All that 
1 behold, heavenly creature, replied I, and all 
that I hear, inſpires me with the - moſt fenfible 
admiration and profound reſpect for your huſ- 
band and yourſelf. Your neighbourhood ren- 
ders precious to me @ piece of ground upon 
which I formerly beſtowed very little regard. I 
ſhall often reviſit it, to enjoy your converſation, 
and to feaſt my ſoul with thoſe views of real vir - 
tue and genuine pleaſure which ſcem to have ſe- 
lected your houſe as their favourite aſylum. How 
ardently ſhould 1 wiſh to paſs the reſt of my life 
in pleaſing intercourſe with you, and to merit 
the friendſhip of a couple who ſeemed formed 
by heaven to bleſs and to be blefled. Perhaps 
you, Sarah, might, in progreſs of time, indulge 
You might perhaps diſcloſe to me that important 
ſecret 
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fecret which your father-in-law felt ſo much in- 
clination to reveal. I faw, by the tender emo- 
tions of that venerable old man, and by the un- 
common xeſpet which he wiſhed to ſhew you, 
that, were I better acquainted with what you are, 
you in your preſent ſituation, theſe would only 
and character. 1 believe it, replied Sarah; the 
manner in which. you judge of us, and of the 
way in which we live, perſuades me that you are 
great vulgar, and that, by this liberality of 
ſentiment, you deſerve my confidence. I thank- 
ed her, with ſo much emotion, 'that ſhe was a 
little diſconcerted .: She turned towards her huſ- 
band, and faid to him, my deareſt friend, I pro- 
poſe to amuſe this gentleman with the hiſtory of 
the paſſion which we entertain one for the other. 
The huſband tenderly embraced her, and de- 
parted from us, to follow the hay-makers. He 
earneſtly defired Sarah to detain me till his re- 
turn, and appeared to leave us with regret, 
though his abſence was only to be of ſhort du- 
ration. Sarah told me, that it was now neceſ- 
fary for her to beſtow ſome attention upon her 
children and her domeſtic acconomy ; ſhe beg- 
ged me to wait for her in the garden, which 1 
1 did 
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did for a conſiderable time. At laſt ſhe came, 
feated herſclf with me upon the verdant turf, 
and thus began her ſtory. 

I was born in the moſt ſouthern part of Eng- 
land, of an opulent and illuſtrious family, which 
derived no leſs importance from its public utili- 
ty, than from its titles. I ſhall ſuppreſs the names 
of my natal ſcene and of my anceſtors. It is be- 
lieved that I am dead; nor am I ſorry that people 
mould be ignorant of my exiſtence : This is ne- 
ceflary to render my life happy. At fix years of 
age I loſt my mother, My father, who was paſ- 
ſionately fond of letters and philoſophy, and who 
idolized me, would not enter into a ſecond mar- 
riage, but took upon himſelf the care of my edu- 
cation. He found that I had natural talents, and 


was cnamoured of ſtudy, He wiſhed me to 


participate his knowledge, and ſcemed to be 
pleaſed with my progreſs. My father, one of the 
moſt enlightened perſons of his age, was, per- 
haps, both by rature and cultivation, equal to 
thoſe philoſophers whoſe characters have been 
molt diſtinguiſhed ; ſuch, at leaſt, was the judg- 
ment I formed of him, by comparing the-in- 
ſtructions which he gave with thoſe which I im- 
bibed from books. His courage in action and 
in literary purſuits was invincible ; nor could it 
ever be terrified by any conſequences from the 
ſyſtem which he had adopted, or from the courſe 

of 
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of action which he had choſen. From him I 
derived the ſame force of mind; nor has it 
been debilitated by the leſſons which he gave 
me. His foul was equally ſenſible to the beau- 
ties of Nature and art. He had a vivacity of 
imagination, a diguity and tenderneſs of ſoul, 
which are ſeldom uaited ; that philoſophy which 
renders the mind vapid or frozen, was, therefore, 
by no means the object of his choice. He found 
it neceflary to purſue a ſyſtem more favourable 
to enthuſiaſm, and the pleaſures of imagination. 
I had not yet arrived at my eighteenth year, 
when my father obſerved that I was adding new 
diſcoveries to the inſtruQtions which he had com- 
municated. I likewiſe poſſeſſed the fame talle 
for learning. He was amuſed with my_conver- 
lation, and I became the chief ſource of his hap- 
pineſs. He was not haſty in forming any matri- 
monial plan for me; and, ſatisfied with my con- 
dition, I felt no temptation to change it. 
Whilſt Sarah ſpoke in this manner to me, I 
was ſtrongly agitated. I thought 1 Knew her. 
Still, however, I was in ſome uncertainty ; and 1 
waited with impatience till my doubts ſhould be 
cleared. We paſſed, continued ſhe, a ſmall por- 
tion of the winter in London. We arrived there, 
when a young Scotſman preſented himſelf as a 
ſervant to my father. He had the moſt agree- 
able form. He had impreſſed on his countenance 
ſuch 
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ſach indications of ſenſibility and honour, that it 
was difficult to behold him without being moved. 
The peaſants, as you know, are more intelligent 
in Scotland than in the other parts of Europe ; 
and this young man had received the beſt edu- 
cation which was given to people in that ſphere 
in his country. He did not diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
at firſt, from the other ſervants, but by an ex- 
treme attachment to his duty. We preſently ſaw 
that he gained the love of all his companions, 
and that he inſpired them with his own zeal for 
our intereſt. My father found himſelf better at- 
tended, and his people appeared more chearful 
and happy. The Scotſman had always ſome 
book in his hand in thoſe moments of leifure 
which his duty allowed him. My father percei- 
ved that this young man had a good underſtand- 
ing; he wiſhed to inſtruct him. My Lord Dor- 
ſer, ſaid he, took Mr Prior from a tavern, and 
cultivated his genius in ſuch a manner, that he 
became one of the beſt poets in England, I 
ſhall perhaps form this young man to be an en- 
lightened member of fociety, and do honour to 
his nation. We ſet out for the country, whither 
the young man followed us. My father had fre- 
quent converſations with him. In one of theſe 
converſations, he learned, that the defire of ren. 
dering his father eaſy and comfortable in his old 
age, by the httle ſums which he could carn as 

wages, 
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wages, had determined him to become a ſer- 
vant. A fentiment ſo virtuous moved my father 
to ſuch a degree, that he could not mention it 
to me without tears. He immediately offered him 
a conſiderable ſum, with a deſign that the young 
man ſhould ſend it to his friends. But how great 
was my father's aſtoniſhment, when his fervant 
refuſed the preſent which he intended to make 
him ! Sir, faid that young man to him, I owe 
the product of my labour to my father, and the 
wages which I receive for it are ſufficient for 
us both. If he were in abſolute penury, I would 
accept your beneficence ; but, as he only wants 
a little aſſiſtance, it is my duty, and mine only, 
to afford it. The wages of my toil arc his as 
much as mine; let him enjoy them; but nei- 
ther he nor I can ſtoop to become abject de- 
pendents for bread. My father did not attempt 
to change this young man's manner of thinking; 
yet he no longer kept him in livery, but gave 
him the care of his library, He likewiſe ap- 
pointed him to ſuperintend, in ſome 5 
his tenants. In theſe two offices Philips, - with- 
out deſcending from the dignity of his ſenti- 
ments, could receive that increaſe of wages 


which my father intended to pay; -.: 

The library was the apartment which I moſt 
frequented, and there I had often occaſion to 
fee Philips. I began to be ſorry that I did not 
- 


always 
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always find him there. He never ſaw me enter 
without feeling emotions, too ſtrong to be con- 
cealed from me. From this, my heart caught 
the tender infection; from this, it entertained 
theſe ſentiments which at preſent conſtitute its 
greateſt felicity, and from which I derive all that 
renders life dehghtful or eſtimable. I had too 
much underſtanding not to perceive the conſe- 
quences of my paſſion; but preſently all the uſe 
which I made of my intellectual powers was ra- 
ther to nouriſh than extinguiſh my attachment. 
I ceſpeted, I venerated the opinions of men; 
but theſe opinions, faid I, have not connected 
ſhame with internal prepoſſeſſions; let ine, there - 
tore, indulge my own. My father might, per- 
haps, have been more ſeyere ; but it was my 
care to keep him ignorant of my paſſion; even 
from him by whom it was inſpired I was induſ- 
trious to conceal it; nor did he diſcover what 
he felt for me, but left me, from its involuntary 
expreſſions, to guels it by conjeQure. 

I had a foul conſcious of its dignity, elevated, 
and ſenſible. Theſe diſpoſitions, though unequal 
to the conflict, when engaged in oppoſition to a 
confirmed attachment, yet they can prevent its 
excurſions, and reſiſt its weakneſs. Philips, be- 
ſides, was wholly reſigned to his paſſion ; but the 
exceſs of his tenderneſs more effeQually ſecured 
his reſpect than the diverſity of our ſtations. 
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I paſſed two happy years in the pleaſure of in- 
dulging and inſpiring a reciprocal paſſion, iels 
mortified by my propenſity for one of interior 
rank, than exulting in the triumph of its mode- 
ration, I was happy; but I loſt my father; and 
I know not whether I ſhould have been able to 
ſurvive him, had it not been for thoſe tender 
ſentiments which confole every misfortune, and 
with which my boſom was replete, Here Sarah 
melted into tears, and remained for ſome time 
filent, It is ſhe, faid I then to myſelf, it is the ! 
I can no longer doubt ot her identity. I was 
diflolved to ineffable tenderneſs; i was ready to 
diſcover myſelf to Sarah; but I was reſtrained 
by the fear of leſſening her confidence in ne, 
and thus of lofing a part of her hiſtory, which, 
when her tears ccaſed to flow, ſhe thus reſuined. 

I faw the regret of Fhilips equal to my own ; 
nor did he only feel the anguiſh of his own pri- 
vate affliction, but largely participated mine. 
His ſy:npathetic eye was moiſtened when he ſaw 
me ſhed tears; I ſaw the molt tender concern in 
his minuteſt actions. In the ſervices which he 
rendered me, in his converſation, in his whole 
demeanour, even in his air, in the tone of his 
voice, I diſcovered the force of that paſſion 
which claimed equal returns from a grateful 
heart, without any appearances which might a- 
larm my virtue, or violate the reſpect due to my 
D rank. 
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rank. You will eaſily imagine that I made ma- 
ny reflections on the decorums which that rank 
exacted, upon the real duties which it implied, 
and upon that ſubmiſſion which one owes to the 
manners, laws, and cuſtoms of his country. My 
father's philoſophy had emancipated my mind 
from prejudices ; but that philoſophy, ſublime as 
his own heart, had not taught me to deſpiſe 
them. My converſations with Philips often 
turned upon theſe ſubjects, important in them- 
ſelves, and in which our preſent ſituation now 
ſo deeply intereſted us. Sometimes I inſinuated 
doubts with reſpect to the juſtice of ſome of 
thoſe tacit compacts which prevail in civil life; 
and, of conſequence, with reſpect to the influ- 
ence which they ought to have upon ſuch minds 
as were informed and cultivated. Philips then 
oppoſed me with energy, and produced a num- 
ber of arguments, which I had difficulty in re- 
futing. 1 could obſerve, that, when he had the 
advantage in theſe difputes, he was more dejec- 
ted than ordinary. I was no ſtranger to the 
motives which induced him to embrace an opi- 
nion by no mears favourable to himſelf. I ſaw, 
that uy dear Philips, though wholly devoted to 
me, forgot himſe f, and had nothing in view but 
my particular advantage, happineſs, and honour 
yet could he not, without much pain, make a 
ſacrifice which was to coſt him fo dearly. I was 


fond 
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fond of ſpeaking to Philips concerning his rela- 
tions, their virtues, and what kind of happineſs 
they enjoyed in their poverty. I put queſtions 
to him with reſpect to the place where they 
dwelt, their neighbourhood, and their employ- 
ment. Philips appeared to me to regard the 
life of farmers, and the cares of agriculture, 
with cordial veneration and reſpect. Conſider, 
ſaid he, what would be the internal condition of 
any ſtate which, by its want of induſtry, or even 
by extrinſic commerce, felt itſelf inſufficient for 
its own exigencies. Muſt it not be under a ne- 
ceſſity of importing, from its neighbouring king- 
doms, even the eſſential neceſſaries and comforts 
of life? Muſt it not then be ſubjected to the in- 
tereſted views of its neighbours, to the caprice 
of elements, and to a thouſand other contingen- 
cies, no leſs fatal in their nature, than difficult 
to be enumerated ? But, ſuppoſing the ſtate to 
be commercial, Where can a more real and per- 
manent ſource of inexhauſtible wealth be found, 
than in the improvement of its ſoil, and in the 
culture of its native products? Theſe advantages 
do not derive their importance from taſte, from 
faſhion, or from other temporary and occaſional 
circumſtances, but are founded on the conſtant 
and univerſal demands of life. A ſtate where 
agriculture is encouraged, is populous and har- 
dy for war, ſecure and opulent in peace. Its ma- 

nufac- 
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nufacturers, cheaply provided with the neceſſaries 
of lite, can furniſh its luxurics and elegancies at 
a lower rate than other kingdoms; becauſe the 
price of labour will, in moſt cafes, bear a {trict 
proportion to the rate of ſuch commodities as 
are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the comfort and 
ſubſiſtence of ſociety. 

He always ſpoke to me of my family, and 
reiterated to me, how much regard and at- 
tachment that family to which I was dear, 
and which was ſo illuſtrious in England, deſer- 
ved from me. It is true, that | experienced 
from my relations a procedure agreeable to the 
ſtricteſt humanity and honour, whilſt it was ex- 
preſſive of the higheſt deference tor my under- 
ſtanding. With reſpe& to me, they had ſhorten. 
ed the time during which, according to our laws, 
youny ladies are ſuppoſed to continue in their 
minority, and incapable to diſpoſe either of them- 
ſe vcs or their fortunes. I found myſelf entirely 
miſtreſs of my perſon and effects; my relations 
felt no uneaſineſs to leave me in full liberty, and 
with ample powers to dire& my own conduct 
alone. My inclination for letters and philoſo- 
phy was known ; they found that I was intelli- 
gent in affairs, and imagined, that, when in the 
country, I was wholly engroſſed by the care of 
my effects and my ſtudies. It was now near a 
year ſince my father's death; and I had not as 

yet 


yet departed from the ſcene where I was a me- 
lancholy witneſs of his fate. I have an uncle, 
a man of merit, diſtinguiſhed in the houſe of 
commons for the force of his eloquence and the 
diſintereſtedneſs of his character. He ſome- 
times came to ſee me. One day, after having 
dined with me, he propoſed a walk in the park ; 
and there he put me in mind of the friendſhip 
which had always ſubſiſted between himſelf and 
my father, and the real attachment which both 
had entertained for me. I have a fon, ſaid he, 
who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his ſtudies ; and, 
for ſome years that he has been abſent from 
England, all the letters which I receive from the 
countries where he has travelled, confirm the 
good opinion which I had of him, He is of 
your own age, and prepared to return home, 
It is my inclination to have him married. it he 
ſhould prove agreeable to you, I will have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the fortune ſtill continued in 
the family, and of loving you as my own daugh- 
ter, after having long loved you as the child of 
my brother. This propoſal filled my heart with 
the moſt poignant bitterneſs : 1 bluthed, turned 
pale, and anſwered my uncle with a frigidity 
which ought to have offended him. I told him 
I had no inclination for matrimony ; that, till 
then, I had found ſufficient reſources for happi- 
neſs in wy taſte for letters, and other occupa- 
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tions ; that, if ever I joined with a huſband, I 
could not reſolve on ſuch an union, without ha- 
ving previouſly formed a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance; and that my choice would be deter- 
mined by perſonal congruities, rather than by 
connections of any other kind; but that, at no 
period of my life, would I forget what 1 owed to 
my family. My uncle aſked my permiſhon to 
introduce his fon to me, whom 1 had never ſeen 
ſince he was juſt riting from an infant to a boy, 
whoſe form was then agreeable, and, by what 
they told me, he was full of tenderneſs for me. 
I replied to this new overture in a manner fo 
cold, that my heart reproached me for it. A 
crowd of ideas preſented themſelves to my mind 
in rapid ſucceſſion. 

When my uncle departed, I plunged myſelf 
into the depth of an umbrageous wood, where 
I long walked in violent agitation, accelerating 
my ſteps as the tumult of my mind increaſed, 
and ſtopping from time to time in thoſe moments 
when I found ſome difficulty in removing cer- 
tain obſtacles, or in anſwering certain objections. 
At laſt I fell, rather than ſeated myſelf, upon a 
green turff, where I remained abſorbed in the 
moſt profound reverie; there I ſaw Philips ar- 
rive, who had ſought me for a long time; on 
no former occaſion had I felt ſo ſenſibly the 
pleaſure of ſeeing him, and the abſolute neceſ- 
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ſity of never parting with him. I communica- 
ted to him my uncle's deſign, and the ſincere re- 
gret which I felt from the proſpect of diſobli- 
ging my family, in rejecting propoſals, which, 
without doubt, were reaſonable. I expatiated 
with too much feeling upon this regret. I ſhall 
all my life reproach myſelf for having excrucia- 
ted the heart of Philips with a torment fo cruel : 
I faw him grow pale; a tremour ſeized his whole 
frame; the motion of his eyes was wild; it was 
inexpreſſible; he could only utter a few broken 
words; he could not pronounce a ſyllable with- 
out ſenſible difficulty. It is, cried he „yes, 
it 18 inevitable a man of youth and virtue 
your relations your rank it can- 
not alas! it cannot be avoided, I ſaw the 
luſture of his eyes extinguiſhed whillt he gazed 
upon me : He fell upon his knees, ſupporting 
himſelf with one hand. I was no longer miſtreſs 
of myſelf; I ſprung to ſupport my beloved Phi- 
lips; I prefſed him in my arms, crying out, my 
dear huſband ! To this tender exclamation, this 
energetic addreſs, Philips anſwered nothing : He 
gently roſe with his look fixed upon me; his 
eyes were bathed in tears ; I ſprinkled him with 
mine, continually repeating, my dear huſband, 
my dear huſband! As foon as Philips found 
ſtrength enough to ſpeak, he endeavoured to 
oppole my reſolution ; I ſtopped him, and con- 
jured 
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jured him by all our reciprocal tenderneſs to 
hear me with tranquillity: He ſeated himſelf 
near me, holding me by the hand. This mo- 
ment, which determined the happineſs of my lite, 
is ſtill ſo preſent in my imagination, that I have 
not forgot the minutelt circumſtance. This, then, 
was what 1 faid to Philips: 

I know all that you can alledge ; I have an- 
ticipated your objections, and thus I anſwer 
them: It is not a blind paſſion that I entertain 
tor you ; I know you well, and you are the per- 
ſon ſelected for me by nature and deſtiny. Theſe 
have placed the happineſs of marriage in the 
ſuitableneſs of perſons and characters one to an- 
other ; for theſe the folly of man has, by agree- 
ment, ſubſtituted ſuitableneſs of ſtation. Both 
you and I know with what fincere reſpect a real 
fage will treat human conventions ; they main- 
tain order in ſociety, We mult not debaſe the 
rank in which we are born by alliances which 
opinion condemns ; it is a crime puniſhed with 
the contempt of men, and that contempt, even 
though unjuſt, I cannot ſupport. 

Muſt we then fubje& the laws of nature to 
ſocial compact? This may ſometimes be neceſ- 
ſary; but our circumſtances demand not ſuch a 
facrifice ; let us at once obey the impulſe of our 
hearts, and ſhew a proper degree of reſpect for 
falutary prejudices. My relations have left me 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of an eſtate yielding 2100 pounds per 
ann. beſides 3159 pounds in ready caſh. It is 
this laſt ſum which, of all my fortune, I wiſh to 
reſerve, that I may live with you and your re- 
lations. Here Philips endeavoured to interrupt 
me. He propoſed that we ſhould not marry. 1 
ſtopped him, and faid to him, we hall at once 
violate the laws of nature, and the claims of ſo- 
ciety, which demanded from us proper returns 
for our exiſtence ; and why ſhould we not mar- 
ry to preſerve my fortune? It does not make me 
rich in my preſent fituation ; I ſhall, however, 
be opulent in your ſtation with the ſum which 
I bring you. Had I married my couſin, we 
ſhould have been in that rank of gentry which 
holds a mediocrity ; by the change now propo- 
ſed, we ſhall become wealthy farmers. I ſhall 
immediately make my will, and transfer my 
whole fortune to my couſin ; I will then ſet out 
tor London, diffuſe the report of my death, and 
we will repair to Scotland, where it is probable 
that our marriage may obtain the ſanction of 
your father's conſent. 

Philips threw himſelt at my feet, conjured me 
to act with deliberation, to explore my own 
heart to revolve the change of life which I had 
propoſed in all its conſequences, and to tremble, 
leſt I ſhould afterwards regret the ſacrifice which 
I had made. No, replied I, every thing has 

E been 
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been maturely weighed. And what have I to 
regret ? What pleaſure can I derive from my 
wealth, which nature can neither reliſh nor en- 
joy, but in rendering your condition more eaſy ? 
The view of a ſmiling and fertile landſcape is 
more pleaſing to the fight than a wall covered 
with pictures; the diamonds which at preſent 
ſparkle on my head are leſs ornamental than 
flowers; I ſhall be as conveniently and decent- 
ly dreſſed in linen or cotton as in filk ; I ſhall 
part with my coach, but my limbs will acquire 
new vigour by exerciſe, We ſhall poſſeſs, my 
Philips, every comfort or neceſſary which nature 
demands, and nothing ſuperfluous to amuſe idle- 
neſs or gratify luxury, With reſpe&t to my 
connections and acquaintances, can | regret my 
abſence from them, when I become the daughter 
of your father, and the mother of your chil- 

dren ? . 
Philips loved me too tenderly ; he eſteemed 
me too much; he was too juſt to himſelf to be 
longer afraid leſt I ſhauld be unhappy in the 
new fituation into which 1 was determined to 
enter, I will not attempt to deſcribe his joy, his 
gratitude, or my own happineſs, when our union 
was determined, Never did any one form a 
contract with greater joy, than | felt in writing 
my will ; never did any one acquire, all of a ſud- 
den, with ſo much pleaſure, a great fortune, as l 
felt 
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felt in reſigning mine. After having ſettled my 
affairs, we departed from London. There I 
cauſed the report of my death to be ſpread ; and 
I rendered it probable by management and ad- 
dreſs, of which it is unneceſſary to fatigue you 
with a detail, We arrived at length in Scot- 
land. It is ſeven years fince, for the firſt time, 
I entered into this dear farm; and ſince, for the 
firſt time, I embraced that excellent old man 
whom you behold ſeated on that ſtone, baſking 
ia the morning ray, and regaling his age with 
the fragrance of the ſpring. You ſee your 
daughter, faid I to him; ſhe enters into your 
houſe to render your old age happy ; to devote 
her whole life to the pleaſure and ſatisfaction of 
your ſon. My heart, which is fo tenderly in- 
tereſted for you, will always ſuggeſt ſuch a 
courſe of action as muſt be agreeable to both. 
You, my huſband, you will inſtruct me in the 


diſcharge theſe duties with vigilance, and that 
thoſe who may depend upon me, and thoſe up- 
on whom I have the pleaſure of depending, will 
be equaliy fatisfied with my behaviour. The old 
man was in a tranſport of joy: The ſerene ſa- 
tisfaction which he feels has no doubt protracted 
his days. He has acquired, as his own property, 


than a tenant z the meaſures of our procedure, 
as 


details of oeconomy. l flatter myſclt that I ſhall 


that farm, in which he was formerly no more 
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as a family, were concluded ; and, fince that 
time, when I have aſſumed the name and ſtation 
of the man whom J love, not an hour has paſſed 
in which I have not felicitated myſelf in my de- 
ſtiny. We are, at prefent, happy, and have rea- 
fon to flatter ourſelves that we ſhall continue fo 
as long as Nature will permit. Philips and I 
make no other uſe of our acquaintance with my 
father's philoſophy, and of our tafte for letters, 
than as they heighten and confirm our felicity. 
We are attentive in exploring all the pleaſures 
with which our ſituation indulges us, and we 
learn to reliſh them. One of the moſt common 
ſources from whence vexation and bitterneſs 
flows through human lite, is, that men purſue 
pleaſures which are by no means ſuitable to 
them, nor intended for them ; and that they are 
incapable of reconciling their principles, their 
taltes, their occupations, with their itation and 
character. This 1s an error into which we have 
not fallen. We will not loſe our time in vain 
reſearches, in uſeleſs defires, nor forget the en- 
joyment of preſent in the purſuit of abſent good. 
What is it that renders Philips and myſelf bap- 
py ? the approbation of our confcience, the en- 
joyment of our love, and the beneficence of Na- 
ture. We have fixed principles, beyond which 
we cannot be drawn either by irreg ular paſſions, 
or tempting circumſtances, and which we con- 

tinue 
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tinue to ſtrengthen and improve by philoſophy. 
We only imbibe the wiſdom of ſuch philoſophers 
as maintain the reality of virtue, and render our 
ſouls enamoured of her ; nay, even though they 
ſhould be deceived, our hearts are grateful to 
them for aſſiſting us to entertain a deluſion 
which elevates and purifies our minds, We with 
to think well of men, that we may have the plea- 
ſure of loving them. We cultivate eſteem tor 
our ſpecies, that we may have. one additional 
motive to render ourſelves eſtimable. We do 
not embrace a philoſophy which debaſes our na- 
ture, and extinguiſhes the enthuſiaſm of virtue 
and humanity in the heart. We with likewiſe 
to preſcrve, in all their vigour, and in all their 
charms, the ſentiments of love and friendſhip. 
It is not to be doubted, that, into theſe ſenti- 
ments, when carried to excels, a ſmall degree of 
deception muſt enter. 'There are alluſions which, 
in the courſe of time, ceaſe to exiſt ; but it is 
not theſe which we with to preſerve ; we know 
how to ſubſtitute others in their places. Philips 
and I do not imagine one another perfect; but 
the tendency of our ſouls, the end of our efforts, 
is to become ſo, We have already made ſome 
advances in virtue and goodneſs, and we ſtill 
hope to accelerate our progreſs ; and, whilſt we 
enjoy the degrees that we have already attained, 
we likewiſe enjoy the hopes of nobler acquiſi- 
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tions, to which we aſpire ; the preſent ſatisſies, 
the future tranſports us. This deſign of impro- 
ving in perfection by each other's aid, whilſt it 
endears our connection, renders us neceflary one 
to the other. By dignifying our ſentiments, it 
renders them more delightful when perceived, 
and more worthy to be cultivated : It adds even 
to the perſonal reſpect which we pay ourſelves. 
It preſerves the affections of our hearts in full 
energy, and animates the delightful enthuſiaſm 
of love. It is to cheriſh in our boſoms an unex- 
tinguiſhable fondneſs for virtue, and to teach us 
how it may. be properly exerted, that we fre- 
quently read the romances of Richardſon. How 
often have we performed good actions by im- 
pulſes and ideas derived from that benevolent 
author, and which perhaps we ſhould not have 
done without the light and information he diſ- 
penſes! We are alſo very tond of reading the 
poets; but we prefer thoſe who deſcribe the 
{ſcenes in which we are converſant, and paint, in 
all her beauty, that Nature of which we are cna- 
moured. The peruſal of rural poetry is pecu- 
liarly delightful to thoſe who have the objects of 
its deſcription within their view. Poetry ani- 
mates every thing which it deſcribes. The en- 
thuſiaſm of the poet always, in ſome meaſure, 
inflames and ftimulates that of the ſpeQator ; it 
even preſerves thoſe propenſities in life and mo- 

tion 
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tion by habit. Poetry inſpires us with love and 
reſpe& for agriculture, which is equally vene- 
rable for its antiquity and utility, for the employ- 
ments which we purſue, and the ſcenes which 
we inhabit. We ſometimes ſay one to another, 
Homer and Virgil would have been happy here ; 
Tibullus might here indulge his paſſion for De- 
lia; he would fing her praiſe ; nor would theſe 
beechen ſhades, nor this beautiful vale, be ſup- 
preſſed in his ſong. It was in the country that 
Haller and Geſner compoſed their delightful 
poems; and what ſtate of life have theſe great 
men preferred to ours ? what manners have they 
preferred to thoſe which are exhibited in the 
country? The poets preſerve in our minds 
thoſe agreeable ſenſations which we originally 
imbibe from nature ; they even teach us to en- 
joy a great number of thoſe ſenſations which 
might have made but feeble impreſſions on our 
organs, and eſcaped the notice of imagination it- 
ſelf. All thoſe men who have ſpoken or writ- 
ten with warmth and elevation of thought, and 
whoſe works are replete with ſentiment and 1mage- 
ry, induce the ſoul to be enamoured of herſelf, 
and all around her, till the perceptions of exiſ- 
tence and delight become the ſame; in a word, 
we have regulated our plan of happineſs by rea- 
ſon, and, of conſequence, we deduce it from the 
moſt fimple, real, and permanent fources. We 

have 
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have made it our whole ſtudy to cultivate in our 
breaſts thoſe ſentiments which humanize, embel- 
liſh, and dignify our nature, and to enjoy them 
in the ſame manner as other agreeable ſenſations. 
This appears to me the beſt uſe we can make of 
the beſt philoſophy. In theſe times, it has dege- 
nerated into falſe ſubtleties ; it has often diſgraced 
that nature which it ought to have adorned and 
confoled ; it has been more occupied in degra- 
ding than in conducting the human being; it 
ought rather to have ſhewn us what advantages 
or cnjoy ments are attainable and accommodated 
to every ſtate of life, and what are the peculiar 
duties of every rank. This was the plan of my 
father, and he would have executed it, if he had 
ſurvived. He likewiſe thought that men had 
been taught to be too negligent of their external 
ſenſes, and to deſpiſe ſuch pleaſures as may ap- 
proach the ſoul through thoſe avenues, though 
fimple in their enjoyment, eaſy in their acquiſi- 
tion, acceſſible almoſt in every moment of our 
hves, and accommodated to every period of our 
exiſtence. We conduct ourſelves according to the 
leflons of my father, and we bring up our chil- 
dren upon the fame principles; in the mean 
whule, they enjoy all that gaiety and chearfulneſs 
which is natural to childhood, and we make 
their happineſs our own, by delighting in the 
view of their enjoyments, 


Several 


Several times had I wiſhed to interrupt Sa- 
rah, and diſcover myſelf ; but ſhe ſpoke with fo 
much rapidity, that not an inſtant was left me 
to addreſs her. As ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her 
narration, I threw myſelf at her feet : O Sarah 
Th——! The moment I pronounced her name, 
ſhe roſe with precipitation, and exclaimed, I am 
undone. No, faid I, you are not undone. You 
ſee before your eyes that relation who has loved 
you from his infancy, and who, with tears of 
bitter anguiſh, has deplored your ſuppoſed fate. 
Bluſh no more in declaring your paſſion for a 
man of virtue. You have left me your fortune; 
but, with all my foul, I am ready to reſtore it: 
Receive it, I entrcat you; but, whatever courſe 
you take, depend upon inviolable ſecrecy. 1 
had much difficulty in calming the perturba- 
tions which Sarah felt upon this diſcovery ; ſhe 
highly diſapproved her own conduct for having 
indulged any man with her confidence without 
neceſſity. In refuſing my overture to reſtore 
her wealth, ſhe was inflexible ; and Philips, who 
entered a moment after I had made myſelf 
known, agreed with her. Caſt your cyes, ſaid 
he to me, upon our farm, ſurvey it with atten- 
tion, and you will find it abundantly productive 
of every thing neceflary or comfortable to life : 
Viſit our gardens, our ficlds, our meadow, our 
ſocks, and pronounce, if you think any thing 
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can be wanting to us: Examine our furniture, 
is it not neat and convenient ? Does not our ta- 
ble appear to be wholeſome and plentiful? Were 
we richer than we are at preſent, we ſhould no 
longer perform, with equal concern, the ſame 
rural taſks which we now execute with ardour ; 
our inclination for labour would ſtimulate us 
with leſs force; a faſtidious and diſagreeable 
languor would then uſurp thoſe moments which 
are now delightfully occupied in rural toils ; 
without that wearineſs which enhances the plea- 
fure of repoſe, without that feeling of expedien- 
cy or neceſſity which render duty the object of 
inclination, without theſe cauſes of exertion by 
which we are at preſent aQtuated, perpetually 
engaged in amuſement, we ſhould preſently be 
diſguſted with thoſe very recreations which can 
only be agreeable as the alternatives of ſerious 
buſineſs. Could we live without the product of 
our harveſts and our flocks, how infipid would 
the proſpect of plentiful crops and fine wool ap- 
pear to us ? Theſe pleaſing hopes, theſe ſweet an- 
ticipations would no longer warm our fouls ; 
our fields almoſt uſcleſs, or at leaſt uſeful in pro- 
ducing ſuperfluities alone, would be leſs preci- 
ous in our eyes; we ſhould ſurvey the country 
with indifference ; and, who knows but every 
other enthuſiaſm might be extinguiſhed with that 
which nature inſpires ! Should our fouls loſe in 


any 


any degree their activity, which is the inevitable 
reſult of a life ſpent in indolence, perhaps the 
tenderneſs which we feel for each other might 
be debilitated. All our preſent feelings are on- 
ly various modifications or improvements of hap- 
pineſs; they are ſuited to our ſtation, they are 
connected one with another, our felicity de- 
pends upon a fyſtem whoſe parts naturally co- 
here, and in which nothing can be changed 
without deſtroying the whole. 

I made new attempts to induce them to re- 
ſume their property, but with the ſame ſucceſs 
as before; nor could I obtain from my difinte- 
reſted relations the pleaſure of reſtoring them 
thoſe advantages which they had reſigned to 
me; but I obtained from them a conceflion 
dearer to my ſoul than all that fortune can be- 
ſtow; it was their eſteem, their tenderneſs, their 
intercourſe, and their invitation to paſs every 
year a few days in their delightful retreat. 

Whillt we were engaged in this converſation, 
which was warm and intereſting, the father of 
Philips, though at ſome diſtance, obſerved us 
uncommonly engaged. He made a fignal to 
Sarah, that he might learn from her, whether 
his approach would be ſeaſonable. She made 
him fuch returns as were natural to her benig- 
nity, and he advanced. How is this, cried he ? 
1 have for ſome time obſerved all of you warm- 
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ly engaged, and variouſly agitated. Sarah then 
informed him, that ſhe had diſcovered herſelf to 


me, and that I was the relation whole alliance 
had been propoſed by her uncle, and which was 
the cauſe of the tender expoltulation between 
her and Philips, that preceded their marriage. 
Since, then, teplied the old man, diſcoveries are 
in faſhion, allow me ta have ſome ſhare in them. 
I may, perbaps, communicate fomething which 
will be equally, though not difagreeably ſurpri- 
ſing to all the company. Learn then, that, in 
a the perſon of Farmer Philips, you behold Sir 
David Sib——, the repreſentative of a family 
diſtinguiſhed by its defcent, and by its misfor- 
tunes. My anceitors were inviolably attached 
to the houſe of Stuart, they purſued its deſtiny, 
and were involved in its ruin. I was the perfon 
on whom that calamity fell, with alt its weight. 
Diveſted of my title and eftate, attainted for 
high treaſon, I fled the country. I had power- 
ful recommendations to foreign courts; but their 
entertainment was cold and formal. A knight 
of Scotland had a foul too ſublime to brook 
ſuch abje& dependence. I returned to my na- 
tive land in the diſguiſe of a labourer ; nor was 
I unknown to the tenants on my eſtate, and the 
people in the neighbourhood. But, ſo dear had 
my family been to all the circumjacent country, 
that no reward could induce the meaneſt pea- 
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fant, or even the pooreſt beggar, to betray me. 
For a conſiderable ſucceſſion of years the leaſes 
of my tenants had not been raiſed ; and they 
ſtill retained their farms from the new govern- 
ment on much the fame conditions as they bad 
held them from me. Whether this advantage 
accrued to them from the influence of neigh- 
bouring gentlemen with the factors, or from 
miniſterial inattention, I cannot at preſent de- 
termine; but their circumſtances were fo eafy, 
that, by contributions from themſelves, their 
connections, and their neighbours, they offered 
to colle& an annuity which might ſtill maintain 
me in the rank of an idle gentleman. This fa- 
vour, however, I obſtinately refuſed. But the 
ſame advantageous prepoſſeſſions aſſiſted me in 
obtaming credit for a ſmall farm, with a ſtock 
proportioned to its extent, and fuitable to its 
quakty. In the mean time my fon, who, though 
formed upon principles bf humanity and honour, 
was entirely unacquainted with his origin, went 
into England, and entered into the ſervice of this 
Lady's father. From thence he annually tranf- 
mitted to me as much of his wages as he could 
polhbly ſpare. By theſe aſſiſtances, I was gra- 
dually enabled to enlarge the extent of my te- 
nement, and increaſe the value of my ſtock. In 
this ſituation, Sarah found me; and from her 
we derive all the external advantages, and all 
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the domeſtic bleſſings which at preſent we poſ- 
ſeſs. 

During this relation, every one in the happy 
ſociety ſeemed to feel all the functions of life 
ſuſpended. We were ſcarcely able to breathe, 
but remained like ſo many ſtatues in fixed aſto- 
niſnment. I offered to exert my whole intereſt, 
and that of my friends, for reſtoring the old 
Gentleman to his former ſituation, that he might 
reſume his name and honours. No, replied he, 
Farmer Philips would not alter his preſent con- 
dition for the moſt brilliant crown, or extenſive 
dominion beneath the canopy of heaven. Here 
TI enjoy all the happineſs of which my being is 
ſuſceptible. In any other ſphere, I have every 
thing to loſe, and nothing to gain. 

I departed not without ſhedding tears for this 
family, ſo wiſe, ſo amiable, fo happy. 

I left them with full conviction, that wiſdom 
and felicity may be found amongſt men. May 
this conviction ſtimulate and enlighten my pro- 
greſs in the attainment of both! Whatever be 
the event of this, the habitation which | poſleſs 
in the neighbourhood of my relations is become 
dear to me. I flatter myſelf, that my returns 
thither ſhall be trequent ; perhaps I may one day 
return, never to leave it. I am now engaged in 
the taſk of rebuilding it. The fortune which 
deſcended to me from Sarah ſhall never be diſ- 
ſipated 
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fipated by me; I will divide its rents among the 
pooreſt of our relations, and the capital, with 
all the improvement which it can receive from 
my induſtry, ſhall return to the children of Phi- 
lipis and Sarah. 
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Debemur morti nos noſtraque. Hon. 


RE is nothing better calculated to hum- 

ble the pride of ambitious and vain-glori- 
ous mortals, than to refle& on the ſhort duration 
of life, and of all human productions. Not on- 
ly men, but cities and kingdoms, have their ſta- 
ted periods of exiſtence aſſigned them; at the 
end of which they are heard of no more. Tra- 
vellers tell us, that the great wall of China, and 
the pyramids of Egypt, begin already to crumble 
into duſt. The lotty edifices of Babylon are all 
now vaniſhed from the earth, and the mighty 
empires of Aſſyria, Greece, and Rome, which, 
like ſo many devouring gulfs, ſwallowed up 
half the kingdoms of the globe, are themſelves 
now loſt in the immenſe ocean of Oblivion. E- 
ven 
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ven the moſt exquiſite works of genius, though 
ſometimes of longer duration than kingdoms, 
cities, and ſtates, periſh at Jaſt, and the names 
of the authors are forgot. 

A reflection of this nature has often preſented 
itſelf to my mind upon entering a great library; 
and, like Xerxes, I have wept to think, that, a- 
mong fo vaſt a multitude of books, ſcarce one 
would be found after a certain number of years. 
This happened to be the ſubject of my medita- 
tions one evening lately, as I was taking a ſoli- 
tary walk by the fide of a ſpacious river which 
waters my. habitation, The face of nature (it 
being then towards the end of autumn) ſecmed 
well adapted to the reflections I purſued, The 
falling of the leaves recalled to my mind thoſe 
ſimilies by which the antients illuſtrate the ſuc- 
ceſſion of human generations, and the approach - 
ing darkneſs filled wy foul with ideas of that 
gloomy oblivion which ſoon muſt eftace the en- 
terpriſcs of, and throw an everlaſting veil, over 
their productions. Having wrought up my fan- 
cy with thoughts of tus nature to a Kid of 
melancholy rapture, I found myſelf wearied ; 
and, fitttug down under an aged oak, whoſe 
thick boughs detended me from the damp of 
the evening, my ſcnſcs were ſoon overpowered, 
and I gradually ſuok into an agrecable flum- 
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All on a ſudden, I thought myſelf tranſported 
to the fide of a lofty mountain, the foot of which 
was entirely covered with buſhes and thickets, 
but towards the top, ſhaded with beautiful groves 
of laurel. I ſtood a while wondering where I 
was ; but, caſting my eyes upwards, I beheld 
the mountain tranſcend the clouds with two 
beautiful ſummits, on the height of which was 
the appearance of a winged horſe. From this 
circumſtance, and the fight of three beautiful 
fountains not far diſtant, I knew I was within 
the precincts of Parnaffus, confecrated to the 
muſcs, and celebrated as the habitation of A- 
pollo. This diſcovery filled my heart with joy, 
and diſpoſed me to take a nearer ſurvey of one 
of thoſe fountains which, according to the deſcrip- 
tions of the poets, ſprung out of the earth ar 
the ſtamp of Pegaſus. While I gazed with ad- 
miration upon its inchanting waters, and was filled 
with ecſtaſy by the divine airs which reached me 
from the ſummit of the hill, I faw the Goddeſs 
Minerva deſcending near me in a cloud of gold, 
and dreadful with the Ægis and the head of the 
Gorgon ; but arrayed in ſimple majeſty, as when 
ſhe ſprang from the head of Jove, or viſited the 
banks of lliſſus, to inſpire her favourite Atheni- 
ans with immortal wiſdom. "Theſe waters, ſays 
the Goddeſs, addreſſing herſelt to me, are facred 
to the muſes and Apollo. Doſt thou not per- 
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ceive that the ſmall rill which deſcends from 
the mountain increaſes to a great river before 
it reaches the bottom; and has ſeveral! outlets 
on the left bank, all which terminate in a great 
fea or lake. This river is called the River of 
Time, and the huge collection of waters on the 
left is named the Lake of Oblivion. Into the great 
ſtream all the works of genius are, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, indiſcriminately thrown ; though none 
continue any time in it, but ſuch as have been li- 
cenſed in the court of Apollo, and ſtamped wit! 
the ſeal of the God. The reſt ſoon make their 
exit through one or other of the narrow paſla- 
ges, by which they are conveyed to the Lake of 
Oblivion, and never more appear. At firſt this 
lake was of ſmall extent, till Jupiter, at the re- 
queſt ot Apollo, releaſed Typhacus from Tar- 
tarus, and forced him to enlarge its bounds till 
they equalled thoſe of the Caſpian Sca. The 
Goddeſs next conducted me to the bottom of the 
mountain, where the river began to enlarge it- 
ſelf, and where I ſaw a prodigious number of 
demons, in the habit of printers, throwing books 
into the river; what ſurpriſed me was, that not 
one of five hundred paſlcd the firſt ſtream that 
led to Oblivion, and ſcarce one of ten thouſand 
could keep the middle of the current for any 
conſiderable time. The firſt outlet, which had 
been purpoſely made larger than all the reſt 
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joined together, was quite full of immenſe ſhoals 
of Romances, modern poems, Hutchinſonian 
gibberiſh, and tracts of deiſm. Among theſe 
laſt, I was ſarprifed to find the works of a late 
celebrated noble author; but Minerva told me, 
it had been decrecd in the court of the Deſtin'ics, 
that neither beauty of diction, poignancy of wit, 
nor graccfuincſs of elocution, ſhould be able to 
preſerve from Oblivion, books publiſhed with 
ſo malevolent a deſign, as that of turning the My - 
ſteries of heaven into ridicule, It would be a 
molt ſenſible mortiſication to our modern au- 
thors, was 1 to delcribe with what wonderlul 
ſneed their works crowded, one after another, 
toward the great lake z Poctry, Hiſtory, Criti- 
ciſm, Miſcellanics without end, and ſhip loads of 
Controverſy, all ſcemed to vic with one another 
which ſhould firſt arrive at the capacious region 
of Forgetfulneſs, Even the ſpecious title of Re- 
ligion could not fave ſome performances, nor 
the patronage of crowns, ſtars, and mitres, o- 
thers. Having for a while beheld, with abun. 
dance of compaſſion, the diſnal havock which 
was here made among the productions of mo- 
dern genius, the Goddeſs led me by the hand 
down the banks of the great river, where I 
found the outlets trom it grow narrower and 
narrower. Iheſe, I was told, were only deſign- 
ed as ſo many ſtramers to convey to Oblivion 
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fuch paſſages as were a diſcredit to works 0- 
therwiſe worthy of immortality, When we had 
arrived at the laſt of theſe channels, I ſaw a book 
in the middle of the ſtream oppoſite to it, which 
all at once ſtood {til}, as if heid by lome invifi- 
ble power. This I found to be the volumes ot 
the SpeQator, which were making ſeveral faint 
motions toward the lake, when the goddeſs Clio, 
darting from the clouds, with a magic rod in 
her hand, touched the volumes; upon which al! 
the papers marked with her own name lepara- 
ted from the reſt, and floated toward the ifland 
of Immortality, while the remainder ſheered off 
toward the left hand. Minerva told me, that 
the works of the greateſt geniaſes had un- 
dergone a like purgation when they reached 
this place ; that Shakeſpeare was here reduced 
to two ſmall volumes; and that, when the works 
of the great Milton arrived there, the Paradiſe 
Loſt burit from the reſt with a found like thun- 
der, while the muſes attended it in triumph 
down the river of Time, and ſhouted fo loud in 
praile of their darling poem, that the heavens 
and earth reſounded. I was likewiſe informed, 
that, when the writings of the Dean of St Pa- 
trick's had come oppoſite to the above mention- 
ed outlet, a flock of harpy-footed monſters, 
whoſe names were Scurriuty, Miſanthropy, Ir- 
religion, &c. gathered about them, and were 
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ling them by main force towards the lake, but 
that Momus interceded in their behalf, and ob- 
tained leave of Apollo to collect all of them 
that could be ſaved from the paws of the de- 
mons, in order to have them placed in the tem- 
ple of the muſes beſide Lucian and Cervantes, 
as a ſovereign cure for the ladies of Parnaſſus, 
when any of them ſhould be ſeized with a fit of 
the ſpleen. I was quite overjoyed, when, caſt- 
ing my eyes upwards, I ſaw the works of ſeve- 
ral authors, who are {till alive, rolling down the 
ſtream of Time in a triumphant manner, and 
haſtened to the place where I ſtood. While [ 
gazcd attentively on them, I diſcovered Apollo, 
oa the oppoſite bank, pointing them out to the 
muſes, and heard him diſtinctly pronounce the 
names of Voltaire and Johnſon, and a few more, 
whom I think proper to conceal. I waited with 
impatience to ſee what courſe they would take 
when they arrived at the laſt rivulet that parted 
from the ſtream of Time. But the Goddeſs, un- 
willing to gratify my ardent curioſity, ſnatched 
me immediately by the hand, and rapidly led 
me down the banks of the great river, ſkim. 
ming all the way along the earth, with that 
eaſy and majeſtic motion which Heliodorus a- 
ſcribes to the gods. 

After a prodigious long journey, we came to 
a place where the river ſeemed to terminate in 
an 


an immenſe ocean, that was covered with awful 
darkneſs and gloomy clouds ; yet, in the midit 
of this obſcurity, I thought I could diſcern ſome- 
thing like the glimmerings of light, not unlike 
the appearance of the ſun ſhining through a ve- 
ry thick fog. My blood ſeemed to be congeal- | 
ed in my veins, when the Goddeſs entered with 
me into this horrible darkneſs. But all my fears 
were inſtantly removed, when we landed upon 
a moſt glorious iſland, whence that ſplendour 
came which I had a little before beheld. Mor- 
tal, ſays Minerva, receive the indulgence of the 
gods with thankfulneſs; thou art now upon the 
fland of Immortality, the eternal manſion of 
thoſe divine geniuſes, whole writings have eſca- 
ped the dangers of time, and been judged wor- 
thy of a perpetual exiſtence. My foul was ſwal- 
lowed up in ecſtacy as the pronounced theſe 
words, and [I ſet myſelf, with eagerneſs, to ſur- 
vey the ſplendours of that moſt heavenly place. 
The clouds, which at a diſtance ſeemed terrible 
and black, here appeared radiant as the ſun, 
and quite reſplendent with glory. The face of 
the ground was covered with flowers of unfa- 
ding texture, that ſhone like ſtars, and ſhed the 
molt exquiſite perfumes. The muſic of the 
groves, loaded with fragrance, raviſhed my cars 
with delightful melody. The rivers flowed with 
Nectar, pleaſing to the taſte, and beautiful as 
burniſhed 
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burniſhed gold. Every pebble ſhone as a dia- 
mond, and the very fand as the broken frag- 
ments of the ſun's image reflected from a river 
through a thicket, In the middle of the iſland 
roſe a huge rock of adamant, which, by the 
ſtrength of immortal hands, had been cut out 
into a ſpacious temple, of a circular form, and 
ſupported with ſtately columns, that in number 
equalled the days of the year. Over the great 
gate which led to this magnificent building, was 
the image of a ſerpent wreathed into a circle, af- 
ter the old Zgyptian manner, to denote Eter- 
nity. The gate itſelf was of burniſhed gold, and 
ſtudded with opals, topazes, and amethyſts. 
Upon our approach, it tlew open of its own ac- 
cord, and diſcovered all the wonders of the place 
to wy aſtoniſhed eye. Supported by the God- 
deſs, I entered this holy manſion with a divine 
awe upon my ſpirits, and gazed with raptures 
upon the objects which preſented themſelves in 
this ſacred receſs of the Muſcs. The concave 
roof was of a pure azur colour, filled with 
ſparkling gems, that reſembled the ſtars, zud 
were placed in the ſame order as the coulteila- 
tions which adorn our hemiſpa-cr:. From the 
middle hung, in a golden chain faſtened to the 
roof, a huge ball of light, which ſerved in place 
af a true ſun, and illuminated the whole build- 
mg. Around it the planets performed their re- 
volutions 


volutions, in their ſtated terms and periods, 
while, upon the ball which reprefent:d our 
globe, fat the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton, with a 
rod of gold in his hand, pointing out the true 
ſyſtems of Nature. Around the walls were hung 
the pictures of theſe maſters in painting and ſta- 
tuary, whoſe divine genius had merited a place 
for them in the temple of immortality. This 
honour, I was told, had been decreed them in 
recompenſe for the fading nature of the mate- 
rials upon which the ſpecimens of their wonder- 
ful arts were exhibited, and which had been 
dathed to pieces amidſt rocks and ſhelves, when 
rolling down the flood of Time. The portrait 
of Raphael had inſcribed upon it the famous e- 
pitaph compoſed by Bemley, and that of Cor- 
regio held in its hand the wonderful picture of 
the Nativity, an object which attracted the eyes 
of the whole company, who viewed, with adini- 
ration, that miracle of unaſſiſted genius. The 
pavement of the temple was a beautiful picce of 
Moſaic, com poſed of an infinite number of pre- 
cious ſtones, whoſe various colours exhibited an 
exact repreſentation of thoſe countries where 
learning and the ſciences had been principally 
cultivated, Ægypt, Aſſyria, Greece, and Italy, 
were here delineated with the utmoſt exaQtaels. 
But what chicfly commanded my attention, was 
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a moſt glorious repreſentation of our own iſland, 
which, as Shakeſpeafe deſcribes it, appeared like 
a gem ſct in a fea of filver. When I had fatia- 
ted my eyes with a view of all theſe wonders, I 
began to look around in queſt of the books that 
were depoſited here, when the goddeſs immedi- 
ately pointed them out to me, in a place which 
had hitherto efcaped my obſervation. I flew to- 
wards them, and could ſcarce refrain from tears, 
when I ſaw how few they were in number. The 
firſt I beheld was the divine Iliad. I ſnatched 
the book from the place where it ſtood, and, 
caſting it open, I found all its characters legible 
by their own light. The death of Patroclus, 
however, I found very much altered. The Epi- 
fode of Jupiter and Juno was not to be ſeen, 
Virgil's works was the next volume I took into 
my hands. The Georgics and the ZEneid were 
almoſt quite entire; but I was not a little ſur- 
priſcd when I ſaw neither could be read, but by 
the light which was reflected on them from the 
writings of Homer and Heſiod. I no ſooner 
fixed my eyes on the productions of our own 
Milton, which ſtood beſide theſe two, than a 
flaſh of inſuſſerable ſplendour darted upon them 
ſrom the root of the temple. I caſt a look up- 
wards, to fee whence it came, and could, with 


great pleaſure, read, in letters of burning gold, 
The 
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« The Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament.” 
I took the Paradiſe Loſt in my hands, and, look- 
ing into it, found, that ſome paſſages thone with 
ſuch amazing brightneſs, that I could hardly 
look upon them, while others appeared dark and 
confuſed, and differed little from a mere blank. 
Among theſe laſt, were the deſcription of the 
Limbo of Vanity, long ſentences of School Di- 
vinity, and the puns and quibbles of the Angels. 
There was hardly a book more to be found, be- 
fide theſe three, in the place deſigned for heroic 
poets ; and what was very ſurpriſing, not the 
leaſt room left for more. I looked with ear- 
neſt expectation to find ſyme of the heroic com- 
poſitions of Lucan, Statius, Arioſto, Cham- 
plaine, and Sir Richard Blackmore ; but Miner- 
va told me theſe had been long ago ſcut to the 
lake of Oblivion, with the Iliad of Tryphiodo- 
rus, Among” poets of inferior rank to the a- 
bove mentioned three, I found Pindar, Anacre- 
on, Sophocles, and Euripides, among the Greeks, 
Terence, Horace, and two or three more, among 
the Latins. Of modern poctical compoſitions, 
none had a place aſſigned them here but a few 
fragments of our dramatic writers, and the im- 
mortal Shakeſpeare, who ſtood in the fame ſhelf 
with a few of the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, 
and the Cato of Mr Addiſon. Scarce any thing 
of Dryden was preſerved, but his divine ode on 
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St Cecilia's day, and this bound up with a few 
remains of Spencer, Cowley, Waller, Prior, and 
Parnell. I could ſcarce torbear ſmiling, when 1 
caſt my eyes on Ramſay's Gentle Shepherd; but 
Minerva told me it had been defervedly handed 
down to immortality as the moſt genuine picture 
of rural nature ever the world had produced, 
The next ſet of authors I began to conſider were 
the philoſophers ; but, alas! few of them were to 
be diſcovered. Plato, indeed, with one or two 
more ct Socrates's ſchool, had come hither, but 
very much ſhattered, and reduced to a ſmall 
bulk. Nothing of Ariltotle was to be feen but 
his Ethics, and a treatiſe of poetry ; and, of all the 
Roman philoſophers, nonc had a place but Cicero 
and the Emperor Antoninus, Near them | found 
ſeveral of the writings of the great Bacon, Locke, 
and Sir Robert Byle, but extremely few, be- 
ſides, of all the multitude of philolophers who 
appeared during the two laſt centuries, The 
hiſtorians came next under my conſideration 
but their number was proportioned to that of the 
reſt, Some of then., | was told, had diſappear- 
ed for their vanity, others for their prolixity ; 
but the greater part for their unfaithfulneſs and 
partiality, In the place defigned for critics, ſtood 
none but Longinus and Horace, though there 
was room leit for two more, whom Minerva told 
me were Boilcau and Addiſon, I demanded of 
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her where the commentators, tranſlators, contro- 
vertiſts, and ſcholaſtic writers ſtood ; but ſhe an- 
ſwered, not one of them had ever appeared 
there; and, when I made mention of Romance, 
ſhe ſaid no writings of that kind had reached 
the ifland of immortality, but one, which was 
intended to turn all the others into ridicule. The 
laſt thing I diſcovered was a beautiful caſket, en- 
riched with diamonds and precious ſtones, not 
unlike that which Alexander is faid to have 
tound in the tent of Darius. In this, the God- 
deſs told me, were depolited the precious remains 
of ſeveral ages and nations, which, though but 
little known, were judged worthy of immorta- 
lity. Upon opening it, | firſt perccived the two 
odes of Sappho and Alccacus, and a few frag- 
ments of the other Grecian Lyrics. There 
were alſo preſerved a number of ſmall poems in 
different languages and characters, ſome of them 
compoſed in Lapland, fome written by old Scots 
bards, and others produced in the wilds of Ame- 
rica. What ſurpriſed me not a little, was to 
find in this collection ſeveral very antient poems, 
celebrating the atchievements of Britiſh heroes ; 
which performances, though of infinite value, 
were abſolutely unknown, except to a few, who 
were acquainted with the two original languages 
of this iſland. While I was looking over ſome 
of theſe with very great pleaſure, my ears were 
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ſuddenly ſtruck with the ſound of moſt exquiſite 
muſic, which ſeemed approaching nearer and 
nearer the temple. I inquired, with eagerneſs, 
what was the meaning of it, when the Goddeſs, 
with a ſinile, told me, that the writings of the 
great Mr Pope had juſt reached the iſland of im- 
mortality, and were now to be depoſited in the 
temple, alongſt with the productions of other 
divine geniuſes. She ſcarce had faid this, when 
the gate of the temple burſt open, and the 
whole band of the Muſes entered, each carrying 
a volume of the incomparable bard. The mufic 
I had heard was an anthem they were finging in 
his praiſe, whilſt Apollo joined them with his 
golden lyre, and filled the place with ſuch raviſh- 
ing airs, that all my foul was melted with their 
harmony. When the anthem was ended, each of 
the Goddeſſes caſt open the volume in her hand, 
upon which I thought ſuch a ſudden flaſh of 
lightening darted through the whole building, 
that I ſtarted back in a kind of aſtoniſhment. 
The agitations my ſpirits received from it awa- 
kened me from my dream. 
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CONSPIRACY or Tue SPANIARDS 
AGAINST 


Tue REPUBLIC or VENICE, 
In the Year 1618. 


F all human enterpriſes, conſpiracies are 

the greateſt. Courage, prudence, and 
fidelity, indiſpenſibly requiſite in all concerned, 
are talents uncommon in their own nature, and 
{till more rarely united in the fame perſon. As 
a man often flatters himſelf that he is more be- 
loved than is really the caſe, eſpecially when he 
has merited and aſſiduouſly cultivated regard; 
the leaders of conſpiracies ſometimes rely im- 
plicitly on the affection of their accomplices, 
without conſidering how few friendſhips are 
ſtronger than the tear of death. Affection, when 
violent, blinds the mind in unexpected emer- 
gencies, and is deſtitute of neceflary prudence. 
Moſt men, whoſe defires are ſanguine, too rea- 
dily diſcover their object. When a conſpirators 
under- 
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underſtanding leaves no apprehenſions from his 
indiſcretion, he is proportionably cautious and 
diſpaſſionate. He knows too well the extent and 
probability of the danger he incurs, and the va- 
rious means of extrication. He ſees, in ſhort, how 
uncertain are the advantages which may accrue 
from the undertaking ; and that, by making a 
diſcovery to thoſe againſt whom it is formed, 
he inſures his reward. Beſides, mens knowledge 
reſulting moſtly from their experience, they ſel- 
dom reaſon juſtly on the firſt affair in which they 
are engaged. The wiſeſt are they who improve 
by their miſtakes, and thence derive light and 
information for their future conduct. But, as 
no compariſon ſubſiſts, either in danger or dith- 
culty, between a conſpiracy and any other buſi- 
neſs, whatever a man's general experience may 
be, it can, in this caſe, furniſh him neither with 
light, nor any determined rule of action. Not 
to blunder materially in a conſpiracy, a man 
muſt have been concerned in one already ; but 
it rarely happens that the ſame perſon is ever 
engaged in two. If the firſt ſucceeds, its ad- 
vantages generally raiſe his condition above the 
neceſſity of again expoſing himſclt to the ſame 
danger. But, if it fails, lie periſhes: Or, ſhould 
he eſcape, he is ſeldom inclined to run the ſame 
riſk a ſecond time. Add to theſe inconvenien- 
cies, that, however much we may deteſt tyrants, 
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ſtill ſelf-love will ſurmount our hatred to ano- 
ther : That faith among conſpirators is not of 
itſelf ſufficient, unleſs each of them can fully re- 
ly on the fidelity ot his aſſociates : That a leader 
muſt attend to all the panics, and unaccounta- 
ble fancies, by which they may be ſcizeu, as well 
as to the more arduous difficulties of his at- 
tempt ; becauſe the former, equally with the 
latter, may render it abortive : That a word drop- 
ped on another ſubject, an unintentional geſture, 
may make them believe, that their plot is be- 
trayed, and may precipitate its execution : That 
a frivolous circumſtance with reſpect to tie or 
place, is ſufficient ſometimes to affrighten them, 
merely becauſe it was not foreſeen : And, ſinal- 
ly, that, from the nature of the human frame, as 
they always imagine their ſecret is gueſſed, fo 
they find reaſons in whatever is faid or done be- 
fore them, to believe they are diſcovered ; and 
conſcious guilt applies every thing to itſelf. If 
theſe difficulties are almoſt inſuperable in con- 
ſpiracies, whoſe only obje& is the death of a 
ſingle perſon, what mult they be in thoſe form- 
ed againſt a great number; which aim at the u- 
ſurpation of a city or a whole ſtate ; and which, 
on that account, require longer time to plan, 

and more hands to execute them ? 
Theſe conſiderations have always made me 
regard enterpriſes of this nature, as the molt 
I moral 
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moral and inſtructive parts of hiſtory ; and have 
alſo induced me to communicate to the public 
a conſpiracy which a Spaniſh ambaſſador at Ve- 
nice formed, about fifty-ſix years ago, againſt 
that republic. I know not whether partiality for 
my ſubject miſleads my judgment; but I fairly 
acknowledge, that nothing, in my opinion, can 
afford a more perfect diſplay of the effects 
of prudence, or of the power of chance, in the 
affairs of the world; of the utmoſt extent and 
different limits of the human mind ; of its great- 
eſt elevation, and molt fecret weakneſſes; of the 
numberleſs confiderations which muſt be attend- 
ed to in governing mankind ; of the difference 
between true and falſe refinement, between ad- 
dreſs and cunning. And, if malice is never 
more hateful than where it abuſes the moſt ex- 
cellent things, the reader will certainly conceive 
the greateſt deteſtation of it from this hiſtory, 
when he ſhall behold the moſt extraordinary en- 
dowments applied to the moſt execrable pur- 
poſes. Thus, one of the Grecian ſages of old, 
ſeeing a criminal in the midſt of torture main- 
tain, with amazing firmneſs, a falſchood, could 
not forbear crying out, * Thou wretch, who de- 
* baſeſt what is ſo noble in ſuch an unworthy 

* cauſe !” | 
The diſpute between Paul V. and the repu- 
blic of Venice having been terminated by the 
media- 
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mediation of France, conſiſtently with the honour 
of the Holy See, and the glory of the Venetian 
arms, the Spaniards alone had reaſon to coin - 
plain of this tranſaction. As they had declared 
in {favour of the Pope, and offered to compel 
the Venetians to ſubmiſſion by arms, they were 
incenſed at the treaty being concluded without 
their interpoſition, But, having diſcovered the 
ſecret of this agreement, they were ſenſible there 
was no cauſe to complain of the Pope, and that 
the indignity offered them proceeded entirely 
from the republic. The ſenate had, in ſome 
meaſure, refuſed to admit their mediation, un- 
der pretence, that their glaring partiality preclu- 
ded them as arbiters. Their reſentment for this 
affront did not appear during the life of Hen- 
ry IV- The obligations of this prince to the 
Venetians were well known ; nor was his ſolli- 
citude for their intereſt in this diſpute with the 
court of Rome leſs apparent. But his death 
having unfettered the Spaniards, a pretence of 
quarrel was now all they deſired. 
The Uſcoques, a band of pirates, had ſettled 
in the Auſtrian territories on the Adriatic Sea, 
which border with the Venetian ſtate : Number- 
leſs depredations were committed by theſe ban- 
ditti upon the ſubjeQs of the republic, under the 
protection of the Archduke Ferdinand de Greta, 
then Sovereign of that country, and afterwards 
Emperor, 
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Emperor. This prince was indeed very reli- 
gious ; but his miniſters, who ſhared the booty 
with the Uſcoques, and were devoted to the 
court of Spain, ſeized this opportunity of taking 
revenge ot the Venctians. Ihe juſtice of the 
complaints of the republic on this head, induced 
the Emperor Matthias to accommodate the dit- 
ference at Vienna in February 1612. But this 
agreement was fo ill obſerved by the Archduke, 
that an open war neceſſarily enſued, in which 
he was not fo ſucceſsful as the Spaniards expec- 
ted. By prudent management, the Venetians 
eaſily repaired the lofles ſuſtained in a few ſkir- 
miſhes; and, having nothing to apprehend from 
the Turks, they were more able than the Arch- 
duke to ſupport the war. The Emperor, be- 
ſides, urged Ferdinand to a peace, becauſe the 
Grand Seignior menaced Hungary ; and he was 
obliged to fave conſiderable ſums to facilitate 
his clection to the crown of Bohemia, which 
was ſoon after accompliſhed. The Spaniards 
would chearfully have furniſhed the means of 
continuing the war; but Charles Emanuel Duke 
of Savoy, with whom they were embroiled at 
the fame time, prevented a disjunction of their 
forces; and, as he received large ſupplies of mo- 
ney from the republic, they could not diſengage 
him from its intereſts. The council of Spain 
was highly incenſed to find oppoſition from the 
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Venetians on every fide. The mild and pacific 
temper of Philip III. and of his favourite the 


Duke of Lerma, afforded them no proſpect of 


getting free of the embarraſſment. But their 
miniſter in Italy, who was not quite ſo mode- 
rate, undertook this buſineſs. 

This miniſter was Don Alphonſo de Cueva, 
Marquis de Bedmar, ambaſſador m ordinary 
at Venice, a perſon of the greateſt genius, and 
of the molt dangerous ſpirit Spain ever produ- 
ced. His writings demonſtrate, that he was ma- 
{ter of every thing recorded in antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, which could form an extraordinary 
man. He compared paſt events with thoſe 
of his own time; he marked, with preciſion, 
the ſimilarity and diſſimilarity of events, and 
how far the circumſtances in which they differed 


affected thoſe in which they agreed. He uſually 
formed his opinion of the iſſue of any enter- 
priſe as ſoon as he knew of its plan and baſis. 
If the event ſhewed that he was miſtaken, he 
- traced back his error to its ſource, and endea- 
voured to unfold the cauſe of his deception. By 
this application, he perceived what are the ſure 


means, the proper expedients, and the chief 
circumſtances which promiſe a fortunate con- 


cluſion in great undertakings, and what general- 
ly infure ſucceſs. By ſuch unremitting ſtudy, 
ſuch reflection and obſervation on the affairs of 


life, 
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Tife, he had acquired a degree of ſagacity, which 
gave his conjectures on the future the credit and 
influence, in the council of Spain, of prophecies. 
To this profound infight into the nature of import- 
ant buſineſs were joined very uncommon talents 
for its management; a facility of ſpeaking and 
writing with inexpreſſible grace; a wonderful in- 
tuitive diſcerument of men; an air always gay 
and open, more expreſſive of fire than ſedate- 
neſs, and, apparently ſo remote from deſign, as 
to border almoſt upon fimplicity. His temper, 
free and complaiſant, was ſo much the more im- 
penetrable, as every one thought they under- 
ſtood it. Of gentle, infinuating, and winning 
manners, he extracted the ſecrets of the moſt 
tenacious hearts; and, under the ſevereſt agita- 
tions, poſſeſſed every appearance of the moſt 
perfect tranquillity of mind. 

At this period, the Spaniſh ambaſſadors gene- 
rally governed the courts to which they were 
ſent ; and the Marquis de Bedmar had, in the 
year 1607, been choſen for Venice, as the moſt 
difficult foreign employment, in which no aſſiſt- 
ance could be obtained from women, friars, or 
favourites. He gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction to 
the council of Spain, that, notwithſtanding their 
demands for him elſewhere, they could not, af- 
ter fix years, think of his recall. So long reſi- 
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dence had afforded him opportunity of thorough- 
ly ſtudying the principles of that government, 
of unfolding its ſecret ſprings, of diſcovering its 
ſtrength and weakneſs, its advantages and defects. 
Foreſeeing that the Archduke muſt ſubmit to a 
peace, which could not prove very honourable 
to Spain, whoſe conduct had been fo injurious, 
he reſolved to attempt ſomething to prevent it. 
He concluded, that, in the preſent ſtate of Ve- 
nice, it was not impoſſible to become maſter of 
it, by means of his intelligences in the place, 
and of the forces he could procure, The troops 
of the republic had drained it of arms, but eſpe- 
cially of men capable of bearing them. As the 
fleet had never before been fo brilliant, the ſe. 
nate never thought itſelf ſo formidable, nor was 
ever more ſecure. This invincible fleet, however, 
could not leave the coaſt of Iſtria, the ſeat of 
war; the land- army was no leſs diſtant; and there 
was nothing at Venice to oppoſe the deſcent of 
a Spaniſh fleet. To render this defcent effectu- 
al, the Marquis de Bedmar propoſed ſeizing the 
principal ports, fuch as the Place of St Mark 
and the arſenal ; and, as this would be difficult 
while the town was in perfe@ tranquillity, he 
judged it expedient to ſet on fire, at once, all the 
places which would moſt cafily catch the flames, 
and whoſe great importance demanded the ſpec- 
dieſt relief. 
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Bedmar thought it improper to write imme- 
diately to Spain on this buſineſs. Princes, he 
knew, decline explanations on affairs of this na- 
ture, till brought to ſuch maturity, that nothing 
is requiſite for the execution, but an aſſurance 
of approbation in caſe of ſucceſs. He only ſig- 
nified to the Duke d*Uſſeda, principal ſecretary 
of ſtate, that, ſenſible how much the houſe of 
Auſtria had been affronted in the war of Friou- 
Ii, by the inſolent behaviour of the Venctians, 
and that all the methods of accommodation hi- 
therto attempted at Vienna, and elſewhere, were 
diſhonourable, he conſidered himſelt as in a fi- 
tuation wherein nature and policy oblige a good 
ſubject to employ extraordinary means for re- 
ſcuing his prince and country from infamy, o- 
therwiſe inevitable ; that this duty peculiarly 
belonged to him, by reaſon of his employment, 
which, preſenting continually the evils to be re- 
dreſſed, enabled him better than any other to 
judge of the remedy to be applied; and that he 
would endeavour to acquit himſelf of the taſk 
ſuitable to the zeal he bore for his maſter's gran- 
deur. 

The Duke d' Uſſeda, who knew him perfect- 
ly, immediately concluded, that this language 
covered ſome project equally important and dan- 
gerous. But, as prudent men appear as long as 
poſſible ignorant of ſuch matters, he did not 

communicate 
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communicate his conjecture to the firſt miniſter, 
and anſwered the Marquis de Bedmar in gene- 
ral terms, approving of his zeal, and leaving the 
reſt to his uſual diſcretion. The Marquis, who 
expected no other, was not ſurpriſed at ſo cool 
a reply, and was now only ſollicitous how to 
contrive his deſign in ſuch a manner that it 
might be avowed. 

Never was there in the world a monarchy fo 
deſpotic as the authority exerciſed by the ſenate 
of Venice over that republic. The difference 
made, even in the ſmalleſt matters, between the 
Nobles and Plebeians, is incredible. None but 
the nobles can command in the dependent ſtates, 
The greateſt Lords and firſt magiſtrates of theſe 
countries, inſtead of living with them as with 
governours, are ſubjected to all the haughtineſs 
of arbitrary ſovereigns ; and, if the republic ever 
beſtows ſome of the firſt poſts in her armies on 
ſtrangers, they mult oblige themſelves to follow 
implicitly the opinion of the Venetian Genera- 
lifimo, and, in reality, have no more than the 
power of execution. As war is the moſt plau- 
ſible pretence for burdening the people, that of 
the Uſceques afforded the nobles, who had the 
ſole direction of it, an excellent opportunity of 
enriching themſelves. It was enormouſly ex- 
penſire. Befides the money ſent to Piedmont, 


it was at length neceſſary to keep almoſt a third 
K army 
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army in Lombardy, to watch the Governour of 
Milan, who perpetually threatened a diverfion in 
favour of the Archduke. Emboldened by the 
juſtice of the cauſe of the republic, the com- 
manders invented new oppreſſions, but could 
not diſpoſe the people more readily to ſubmit to 
them. Theſe oppreſſions increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that the Marquis de Bedmar might reft 
aſſured the revolution he projected would be as 
acceptable to thoſe of inferior rank, as fatal to 
the nobility. Even of the nobility, not a few 
were diſaffected to government. Theſe were 
the partizans of Rome. One ſet of whom, the 
molt numerous, ambitious, and vindictive, were 
incenſed, becauſe the republic had not liſtened 
to their counſels during the conteſt with that 
court. Diſpoſed, therefore, either to execute 
or endure whatever could overturn the ruling 
power, they rejoiced in the misfortunes of the 
ſtate, as the effects of meaſures which they had 
diſapproved. Some other weak and ignorant 
creatures were inclined to be more catholic than 
the Pope himſelf. As he had abated of his pre- 
tenſions in the accommodation, they deemed 
this the reſult of policy; and, as if mental reſer- 
vation could have taken place in that affair, they 
feared the excommunication ſtill virtually ſub- 
ſiſted in the breaſt of his Holineſs. Of this 
number were ſcveral ſenators, as low in their 
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fortunes as in their minds, who became very ſer- 
viceable to the Marquis de Bedmar, when he 
had once convinced them, by doing them fa- 
vours, that now it was impoſſible to be a Vene- 
tian with a ſafe conſcience. 

Notwithſtanding the ſevereſt interdicts had 
prohibited the nobles from intercourſe with 
ſtrangers, he found means to eſtabliſh a ſtrict 
correſpondence with the neceſſitous and the male- 
contents. If they had any near relation in the 
monaſteries, a miſtreſs, or confidential eccleſi- 
aſtic, he purchaſed the acquaintance of theſe ne- 
ceflary people on any terms, and made them va- 
luable preſents, though generally only curioſities 
from foreign countries. Theſe ſpontaneous li- 
beralities made the receivers conclude, that more 
conſiderable ones might be drawn from the 
Marquis. In this view, they furniſhed him with 
intelligence concerning every particular he deſi- 
red to know. Wherein they were ignorant, 
they ſedulouſly informed themſelves, in order 
that they might be able to anſwer his inquiries 
and his gratitude ſurpaſling their expectations, 
they were impatient till they had engaged their 
patrons in this commerce. We muſt doubtleſs 
impute this conduct to neceſſity, and ſuppoſe, 
that theſe nobles could not behold, without en- 
vy, their dependents becoming richer than them- 
ſelves by preſents beſtowed merely on their ac- 
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count. Whatever was the cauſe, there was 
henceforth no deliberation in the ſenate conceal- 
ed from the Spaniſh ambaſſador. He was ad- 
vertiſed of all its reſolutions ; and the generals 
of the Archduke knew thoſe relative to the war, 
before the generals of the republic had orders 
to execute them. 

To ſucceed in his enterpriſe, beſide this intel- 
ligence, the ambaſſador had occafion for a con- 
ſiderable military force. But, as there was a 
powerful Spaniſh army in Lombardy, he was 
not apprehenſive of the want of men, providing 
there had been a governour at Milan capable of 
entering into his views. The Marquis d*Inojoſa, 
then in that office, was in too cloſe habits with 
the Duke of Savoy to ſecond them. He had 
lately ſigned the treaty of Aſt, wherein France 
and Venice had acted as mediators. Knowing 
that this negociation would be diſapproved in 
Spain, the ambaſſador wrote thither to have him 
recalled, aud, at the ſame time, intreated Don 
Pedro de Toledo, Marquis of Villa Franca, his 
intimate friend, to ſolicit the government of 
Milan. 

Adout the end of the year 1615, Don Pedro 
received orders of immediate departure, to ſup- 
py the place of Inojoſa; and his arrival at Mi- 
lan was directly announced at Venice by the 
Marquis de Lara. The ambaſſador imparted 
his 
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his project to this Marquis, in the manner he 
thought would render it moſt acceptable; but 
he chiefly required information, whether the new 
governour could ſpare 1500 of his beſt troops, 
when he ſhould have occafion for them. Charm- 
ed with the greatneſs of the enterpriſe, Don Pedro 
reſolved to ſupport Bedmar to the utmoſt of his 
power, ſo as not to expoſe himſelf to inevitable 
ruin, in cafe of miſcarriage. He again deſpatch- 
ed the Marquis de Lara to Venice, with aſſu- 
rance of aid to the ambaſſador ; but praying him, 
at the fame time, to confider, that it was im- 
practicable to fend the men, unleſs they were 
carefully picked; and that, if they were loſt, he 
ſhould be inexcuſable for having expoſed the 
braveſt of his ſoldiers to ſuch imminent danger; 
that he would, however, give him as many as 
poſſible, and chooſe them fo judiciouſly, that he 
could anſwer for them as for himſelf. 

Nothing was of ſo great moment to the am- 
baflador's deſign as to prevent every kind of ac- 
commodation. With this view, he obliged the 
Marquis de Lara to propoſe very inadequate 
terms of peace to the ſenate, from the governour 
of Milan. The ſenate, as he foreſaw, anſwered 
them with indignation, and refuſed to treat, 
whilſt Don Pedro, on his part, omitted nothing 
to exaſperate and inflame. The Duke of Man- 
tua, averſe to pardon his rebellious ſubjects, ac- 

cording 
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cording to his engagements in the treaty of Aſt, 
was now encouraged to continue obſticate, and 
to perſiſt in the ſeverities he had already begun 
againſt them. Propoſals, which it was well 
known would be rejected, were alſo made to the 
Duke of Savoy, tor the accompliſhment of this 
treaty, while the Spaniards cxcuſed themſelves 
from diſarming, as he had done, and according 
to their engagements, under pretence of the war 
in Friouli, in which that nation could no longer, 
with honour, remain unconcerned. The Vene- 
tian army had already pafled the Lirenzo, and 
beſieged Gradeſia, the capital of the Archduke's 
dominions. The council of Spain, hitherto ap- 
parently neutral, obſerving an attempt entirely 
to diſpoſleſs this prince, threatened to declare it- 
ſelf. About this time, the miſunderſtanding 
_ ceaſed, which had ſubſiſted between the Spaniſh 
and German branches of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
ſince the diſpute between the fon and brother of 
Charles V. for the ſucceihon of the empire. The 
concern which the Spaniards took in this war, 
was the firſt evidence of reconciliation. Don 
Pedro made Colonel Gambalotta, with ſome 
troops, approach Crema, and mounted twenty- 
four pieces of battering cannon at Pavia, which 
he pretended were ſoon to accompany 8000 men, 
under the command of Don Sancho de Luna. 
Qa the other fide, the Viceroy of Naples, who 

was 
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was cruiſing in the Mediterranean with the Spa- 
niſh fleet, threatened an attack on the Duke of 
Savoy at Villa Franca. He cut off all fuccours 
coming to the republic by ſea, and was every 
day preparing to enter the Gulf, to overawe the 

Venetian fleet. | 
The Venetian miniſters having complained 
loudly of theſe violent proceedings in all the dif- 
ferent courts, the Marquis de Bedmar undertook 
their vindication. To undermine that venera- 
tion which Europe had for ſo many ages enter- 
tained for this republic, as the moſt antient and 
independent, would, he thought, be of the great- 
eſt ſervice to his cauſe. This independency had 
lately been aſſerted and carried higher than ever, 
in ſeveral eflays, occaſioned by the diſpute with 
the Pope, which, though oppoſed by able wri- 
ters on the other fide, had hitherto paſſed for 
unanſwerable. The ambaſſador having reconſi- 
dered theſe, refuted, in a few chapters, the nu- 
merous volumes of the Venetian authors, with- 
out doing any one of them the honour of men- 
tioning his name. As in affairs of this nature 
there is no point which a man of parts may not 
render problematical, under pretence of aſſiſting 
the Emperor's right ot ſovereignty over Venice, 
he ſhewed, that the independence of this repu- 
blic, as well as its empire on the fea, was a mere 
chimera, As it was no way ſubſervient to his 
VIEWS 
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views to be known for the author of this libel, it 
was ſo artfully publiſhed, that his concern in it 
was not diſcovered during his lifetime. Ir ap- 
pears ſtrange that he was never ſuſpected; but 
the Venetians, it would ſeem, were not perſect- 
ly acquainted with his character. A deportment 
lively and vehement, the . only one, indeed, he 
openly ſhowed, prevented even a conjecture that 
a man of ſo impetuous a temper could be the 
author of a ſtate ſatire, compoſed with the moſt 
predominant through the whole; and the reflec. 
tions interſperſed againſt the attempts of the Ve- 
netians were couched in terms of ſuch ſeeming 
moderation, as alone ſufficed to render them 
plauſible. This work, which was entitled, 
© Squittinio della Liberta Veneta, An In- 
« quiry into the Liberty of Venice, made much 
noiſe. In their ignorance of the author, and on 
account of former productions, their ſuſpicion 
naturally fell on the court of Rome. The more 
learned ſenators thought this performance ſtruck 
every one as forcibly as themſelves 3 and they 
were more terrified for its effects, than they 
would have been by the loſs of a battle. It was 
ſubmitted to Father Paul's examination. This 
man, who had amuſed himſelf with other wri- 
ters of the oppoſite party, declared, that this laſt 


performance ought not to be anſwered ; beeauſe 
it 
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it was impracticable, without unfolding what was 
more prudently left involved in the darkneſs of 
antiquity. But that, if the ſenate ſhould think 
the dignity of the republic concerned to reſent 
this attack, he would engage to reduce the court 
of Rome to ſuch difficulties in defending them- 
ſelves, that they would no longer think of being 
aggreſſors. This propoſal, adopted in the firſt 
tranſports of reſentment, afforded Father Paul 


the pleaſure of publiſhing his valuable Hiſtory of 


the Council of Treat, which otherwiſe would 
not have appeared during his life. 

The campaign of the year 1616 having, in 
the mean time, elapſed, without any conſidera» 
dle advantage on either fide, the Duke of Sa- 
voy and the Venctians, unwilling to riſk, in a 
ſecond, the reputation they had already acquired, 
impowered Gritti, the Venetian ambaſſador at 
Madrid, to reſume the negotiation. Ihe Spa- 
niards, enraged by the reſiſtance they had ex- 
perienced, made ſuch unreaſonable propoſals, as 
proved fruitleſs. Gradiſca remained in blockade; 
hoſtilities continued during winter; and the ar- 
mies took the field in the ſpring, with an ardour 
preſaging more important events than thoſe of 
the preceding year. The truce in the Nether- 
lands having rendered the greater part of the 
troops hired by the States unneceſſary, and o- 
bliged the ſoldiers of fortune, both French and 
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German, to ſeek employment elſewhere, the 
Counts of Naſſau and Lieveſtein brought 8000 
Hollanders and Walloons to the ſervice of the 
republic. The Spaniards made loud complaints 
to the Pope, becauſe the Venerians had expoſed 
Italy to the infection of herefy, by intercourſe 
with theſe ſoldiers. But the Veactian ambaſla- 
dor fatisficd him, that the repreſentations flowed 
not ſo much from concern for religion, as from 
vexation to behold two great republics united a- 
gainſt them. The Marquis de Bedmar would 
have been greatly embarraſſed, had the Pontiff 
obliged the Venetians to diſmiſs theſe heretics. 
For, as ſelf- intereſt is generally the prevailing 
motive with ſoldiers in foreign ſervice, he hoped 
to engage in his ſcheme the commanders of theſe 
mercenary troops, by means of ſome money, and 
the hopes of the plunder of Venice. 

To manage this buſineſs, he pitched upon one 
Nicholas Renault, a man of knowledge and a- 
bilitics, and who was a refugee at Venice, on 
ſome account which was never diſcovered. The 
Marquis had been long acquainted with him at 
the French ambaſſador's, where he lived. In 
ſome accidental converfations, Renault found 
Bedmar the able miniſter he was repreſented ; 
whilſt the latter, happy in having ſuch a friend 
near the French ambaſſador, had formed a ſtri& 
union with Renault. Though extremely poor, 

| Renault 
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Renault valued virtue more than riches; but he 
preferred glory even to virtue; and, when glory 
was unattainable by innocent means, he was ca- 
pable of employing the moſt criminal. From 
the writings of antiquity, he had imbibed that 
unuſual contempt of death, which is the ground- 
work of all extraordinary defigns. He frequently 
regreted, that theſe glorious times were no more, 
when the merit of individuals decided the fate 
of ſtates, and wherein its poſſeſſors were never 
deſtitute of the means or opportunities of di- 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves. The Marquis de Bed- 
mar, who had ſtudied him thoroughly, and who 
had occaſion for one whom he could entruſt 
with the ſole conduct of his enterprize, decla- 
red, on imparting it, that he had depended on 
him from the firſt moment it had occurred to 
his thoughts. No praiſe could have been be- 
ſtowed on Renault ſo flattering as this aflurance. 
An advanced age did not divert him from the 
undertaking. The ſhorter his natural life, the 
leſs he riſked, A few remaining joyleſs years 
could never, he imagined, be better employed, 
than in hazarding them to immortalize his 
Name. 

The Marquis furniſhed Renault with bills of 
exchange and letters of credit for negotiating 
with the Dutch officers. He enjoined him not 
yet to unfold the deſign ; but only to ſuggeſt, 

that, 
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that, in the preſent exaſperated ſtate of affairs 
between the republic and the houſe of Auſtria, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice foreſaw a con- 
juncture, wherein his perſon might be expoſed 
to the fury of the populace in that city; and 
that his ſafety required the ſecuring a conſidera- 
ble number of faithful and reſolute friends. The 
pretence was frivolous ; but, in affairs of this 
kind, the thinneſt veil is of great ſervice. It is 
of no conſequence, though fome myſtery be ſu- 
ſpected, if not diſcovered. He thus hoped to 
debauch the flower of the Venetian land-army, 
which would fo enfeeble the reſt, that they muſt 
fall an eaſy prey to Don Pedro on their march, 
if called to Venice to oppoſe the conſpirators. 
The ſca-forces were much more formidable, 
They had been accuſtomed to victory, and could 
eaſily be recalled. The greater part of them 
were natural ſubjects of the republic; and, the 
moment that the conſpiracy broke out, they 
woud infallibly fly to Venice. To hope that the 
Spaniſh fleet would beat them, was relying on a 
great uncertainty ; and it was the height of im- 
prudence to hazard, on the event of a battle, the 
ſucceſs of an enterprize otherwiſe ſo perilous, 
It was neceſlary, therefore, to deviſe ſome expe- 
dient to incapacitate the fleet for ſervice, The 
ambaſſador, not ſo verſant in maritime affairs as 
the Viceroy of Naples, who commanded the na- 
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val force of Spain, thought it neceſſary, there- 
fore, to conſult with him on this ſubject. This 
Viceroy, who was to perform a capital part in 
the tragedy which the ambaſſador now prepared, 
was the Duke d*Offuna, fo famous for his gal ; 
lantries, and no leſs enterpriſing than Don Pe- 
dro or the Marquis de Bedmar. By this re- 
ſemblance of temper, an intimate union was e- 
ſtabliſhed between theſe three miniſters. Pedro 
and d*Offuna were not ſo great ſtateſmen; and 
the latter was ſubjected to extravagancies that 
ſometimes bordered on madneſs ; but their de- 
ference for the Marquis ſupplied any defect of 
ability. 

The profits arifing from piracy, when power- 
fully protected, had brought to the court of Na- 
ples all the famous Corſairs in the Mediterra- 
nean. Of a genius fertile in extraordinary de- 
ſigns, profuſe rather than ſordid, the Viceroy 
did not ſupport them ſo much with a view to 
ſhare their booty, as to have always at hand a 
conſiderable number of men capable of any en- 
terprize. Not content with barely receiving 
them, when he heard of any one of uncommon 
merit, he ſought out, and loaded him with ſuch 
favours, as infallibly attracted him to his court. 
Such had been his conduct towards Captain James 
Pierre, by birth a Norman, and fo eminent in 

his 
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his profeſſion, that all the reſt gloried in having 
profited by his inſtructions. He was ſtill un- 
tinctured by the barbarity incidental to ſuch a 
life, Having acquired a handſome fortune, he 
determined, though ſtill in the prime of life, to 
retire, and choſe the Duke of Savoy's dominions 
for his retreat. This prince, fond of extraordi- 
nary talents, more ſenſible of their value, as na- 
ture had been liberal of them to himfelf, and 
knowing by fame, that Pierre was one of the 
braveſt men alive, allowed him to ſettle at Nice. 
All ſeafaring people, ſoldiers, officers, and failors, 
who frequented that coaſt, paid duly their court 
to the Captain. His counſels were received as 
oracles. He was ſovereign arbiter in all their 
differences. They venerated a man who had 
quitted a profeſſion wherein he was ſo emi. 
nent, and which is the moſt difficult to relin- 
quiſh, Of this number was Vincent Robert of 
Marſcilles, who happening to land in Sicily du- 
ring the Duke of Offuna's viceroyalty, was treated 
with ſuch reſpect, that he engaged in his ſervice. 
The Duke underſtanding that Robert was a 
companion of the Captain, complained freely to 
him, that his friend had preferred, for his re- 
treat, the ſtates of the Duke of Savoy, to his 
government, Theſe complaints were accom- 
panied with extraordinary tokens of eſteem 
for the Captain's courage and experience in ma- 

ritime 
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ritime affairs; and concluded with aſſurances, 
that he would ſpare nothing to bring to his 
court a man of ſuch ſingular merit. This nego- 
tiation was accepted by Robert with joy, and 
ſupported by ſuch advances on the fide of the 
Viceroy, as the Captain could not reſiſt. He 
repaired with his wife and children to ſettle in 
Sicily. Not having totally renounced the ſea, 
his attachment to it was not entirely conquer- 
ed. Some fine galleons lately built by the Vice- 
roy, and ſome Turkiſh caravels upon the way, 
with weak convoys, preſented the Captain with 
an irreſiſtible temptation. Nor had he reaſon 
to repent of his embracing this opportunity. He 
got incredible plunder, the greateſt part of which 
the Duke d*Offuna, who lived with him as with 
a brother, allowed him to retain, on condition 
he would follow the Duke to Naples, where he 
was appointed governour ; and that he would 
make a voyage to Provence, and endeavour to 
ſeduce all the beſt ſeamen of his acquaintance 
on that coaſt. The Captain brought from thence 
hands ſufficient for ar ming five large veſſels, the 
Viceroy's own property, and over which he 
had abſolute command. With this little fleet, 
he plundered, with impunity, all the ifles and 
coaſts of the Levant ; and finiſhed his firſt cam- 
paign by a great engagement, wherein he either 

took 
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took or ſunk a numerous ſquadron of Turkiſh 
gallies. 

At this period the Marquis de Bedmar im- 
parted his deſign to d' Oſſuna, perſuaded that he 
could engage him without much difficulty. As 
the Duke affected the empire of thoſe ſeas, he 
wiſhed for nothing more ardently than to hum- 
ble the Venetians, who alone could diſpute it, 
and who were not ſuch an cafy conqueſt as the 
Turks. He explained his intention, and pro- 
poſed his difficulties to the Captain; to whom 
they did not appear inſuperable, and who, after 
ſome days private conference, left Naples abrupt- 
ly in an equipage, which beſpoke the utmoſt 
haſte and conſternation. The Viceroy cauſed 
purſue him by every road, except that he had 
taken, with orders to ſecure him dead or alive. 
His wife and children were thrown into priſon, 
and, from that time, detained in a condition 
apparently very miſerable. All his effects were 
confiſcated ; and the Duke's anger burſt forth 
in ſuch tranſport, as aſtoniſhed all Naples, though 
long acquainted with his furious temper. As 
the Captain appeared no leſs enterpriſing than 
the Viceroy, their miſunderſtanding eaſily gain- 
ed credit; and it was conjectured, that he had 


been contriving ſomething againſt Spain, or a- 
gainlt the Duke's intereſt, and his private views. 


In the mean time, he regained his firſt aſylum. 
The 
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The Duke of Savoy was at open war with 5pain, 
and was a Prince of diſtinguiſhed generofity. 
Though he had teſtified ſome diſpleaſure when 
the Captain left his territories, and removed to 
Sicily, yet the impoſtor did not now heſitate to 
through himſelf at his feet. He related ſeveral 
fictitious plots of the Viceroy againſt the re- 
public of Venice, horrible indeed even in idea, 
but having no conneCtion with the true one. 
He declared, that, finding it impoſlible to be 
concerned in theſe with honour, he was con- 
certing meaſures for his eſcape from Naples, with 
his family and effects, when he learned that 
the Viceroy had diſcovered his intention. To 
avoid, therefore, his fury, he was obliged to fly 
in that wretched condition ; leaving all that was 
deareſt to him in life, in the power of the moſt 
cruel of mankind. 
Melted with pity by this affeQing recital, the 
Duke of Savoy reccived him with open arms. 
He told the Corſair, that, as his intereſt was 
inſeparable from that of the republic, he would 
undertake to reward the Captam's ſervices in 
the common cauſe, ſhould the Venetians negle& 
to make him a ſuitable recompenſe. It was of 
the laſt in portance, he added, that the ſcnate 
ſhould know from his own mouth the defigns 
of the Duke d*Offuna, After exhorting the 
Captain to magnanimity uader his ſufferings, 
after thoroughly equipping, and conferring on 
M him 
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him a magnificent preſeat, the Duke deſpatched 
him to Venice with letters of credence and re- 
commendation. The Venetians were equally 
compaſſionate with the Duke of Savoy. The 
Captain's flight, his tears, his poverty and de- 
ſpair, his fame, and. the hopes of his bringing 
over to their ſervice the great number of brave 
men he had procured for the Duke d*Offuna, 
but eſpecially his account of the Duke's deſigns, 
which he rendered ſufficiently credible, all ar- 
gued ſo powerfully in his behalf, that the com- 
mand of a ſhip was immediately beſtowed on 
him. In vain did Contarini, the Venetian am- 
baſſador at Rome, remonſtrate by letters, that 
this man, becauſe coming fromthe Viceroy, ſhould 
always be diſtruſted. Credulity, the concomitant 
of fear, and which now predominated in the 
minds of the Venetians, defeated this prudent ad- 
vice. 

The fleet having ſoon after put to ſea, the 
Captain, ſenſible of what importance it was to 
ſignalize himſelf, made ſuch conſiderable cap- 
tures from the Uſcoques, in executing ſome or- 
ders he had obtained to purſue them, that, up- 
on his return from his cruiſe, eleven ſhips were 
added to his command, He gave an account of 
his ſucceſs to the Duke d*Offuna, and concluded 
his letter in this manner: If theſe pantaloons 
© are always as caſy of belief as hitherto, I can 

aſſure 
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aſſure your Excellency my time will not be loſt 
in this country.“ He, at the ſame time, wrote 
to all his companions at Naples, inviting them to 
enter into the ſervice of the republic; nor was 
it difficult for him to ſeduce them: For the Vice- 
roy pretending, upon his eſcape, to ſuſpect them 
alſo, his treatment of them became now as 
harſh, as it had formerly been generous. He 
complained grievouſly of the protection afford- 
ed the Captain by the republic. In revenge, 
therefore, he ſheltered the Uſcoques who had 
been driven from their holds by the Venetian 
arms. Under his protection, they renewed their 
depredations. They took a large veſſel coming 
from Corfeu to Venice, and publicly fold the 
booty under his ſtandard. He infringed the im- 
munity of the ports; made great repriſals for 
imall grievances ; notwithſtanding orders from 
Spain, obltinately refuſed to releaſe his ſci- 
Zures ; and publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth 
the reaſons of his diſbobedience, He ſent a 
powerful fleet into the Adriatic Sca, whoſe cap- 
tures from the Venetians were brought into 
Naples in triumph. In a word, he ruined their 
commerce, at the expence even of the Neapoli- 
tans concerned in it ; and, when the farmers of 
the public revenue offered to complain, he 
threatened to hang them. As war had not been 
declared between Spain and the Republic, the 

Venetian? 
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Venetians were greatly aſtoniſhed by a conduct 
fo irregular z and it was generally imputed to 
d'Oſſuna's extravagance. But the more diſcern- 
ing, aware how uſeful ſuch madmen are when 
under judicious management, believed that the 
Spaniards availed themſelves of the Duke's ca- 
prices, in purſuing meaſures which they could 
neither avow nor juſtify. His private converſa- 
tion turned wholly upon ſurpriſing the ports of 
the republic in litria; upon plundering their 
Hands ; and even of waking a deſcent, if poſſible, 
upon Venice itſelf, He ſtudied the plan of the 
city with his courtiers ; he cauſed exact maps be 
drawn of its environs z and barks, brigantines, 
and other ſmall veſſels, be built, proper for all 
forts of channels. Lxperiments were made of 
the weight which the ſeveral depths ot water were 
capable of bearing, according to the different di- 
mentions of veſl-|s ; and he was every day in- 


venting new machines, to leflen their burden, 
and facilitate theit motion. 


Of all thoſe tranſactions, exact intelligence 
was given by the Venetian reſident at Naples, 
to the great mortification of the Marquis de 
Bedmar, who now began to repent being con- 
cerned with fuch an extravagant man. But 
the ſucceſs allayed his fears: For the Viceroy 
did all theſe things ſo publicly, that they on- 
ly afforded laughter to the Venetians. Nay, 
the 
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the wiſeſt did not believe that there could be any 
thing ſerious under ſuch open tranſactions. Ihe 
Duke continued his preparations as long as he 
thought proper, without exciting the Icaſt jea- 
louſy ; and his indiſcretion, which ought natural- 
ly to have defeated, ſerved more to promote the 
enterpriſe, than all the circumſpection of the Mar- 
quis de Bedmar. 'The Marquis, however, judged 
it neceſſary to haſten the execution, either not 
to allow the Venetians time to reflect, or elſe on 
account of the perſonal danger to which he was 
continually expoſcd. The Venetian fleet having 
offered battle to that of Spain, which declined it, 
and having pillaged the coaſts of Pazzuolo, the 
populace of Venice broke out into ſuch inſolent 
joy, that the ambaſſador and his family would 
infallibly have been maſſacred, bad not the 
guards been ſent to their protection. 

He was ſomewhat conſoled, however, for this 
accident, by the news he received the ſame day 
from the camp before Gradiſea, Renault ac- 
quainted him, that he had found the troops ſo 
well diſpoſed, that his negociation had been con- 
cluded directly. The ambaſſador ordered him, 
before his return, to viſit Milan, where he was 
received by Don Pedro with all thoſe careſſes 
which the Great employ to cajole ſuch as expoſe 
themſelves to perdition in their ſervice. They 
agreed, that it was requiſite to ſeize, at the ſame 


time 
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time with Venice, ſome town belonging to the 
ſtate on the Terra Firma, which would bridle 
the reſt, would ſerve as a magazine to the Spa- 
niſh army that was to attack them, and as a bar- 
rier againſt that of Venice, ſhould it attempt 
their relief. Renault paſſed through the moſt 
conſiderable towns, and halted at Crema, to 
form a faction there, by the intereſt of John Be- 
rard a French lieutenant, of an Italian captain, 
and of one Alfier of Provence, whom Pedro had 
already engaged. Theſe three offered to con- 
ceal 500 Spaniards in the town, without creating 
the leaſt ſuſpicion to the Venetian commander ; 
and engaged to take poſſeſſion of it in eight 
days after. Having examined the ſcheme upon 
the ſpot, Renault pronounced it, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of this number of men, infallible. They 
had only to cut the throats of a pitiful garriſon, 
drawn out of the country miltia, all the republic's 
regular troops being either in the poſts of Friou- 
li, or in the armics, 

D*Offuna had perſuaded the Marquis de Bed- 
mar, that one of the Venetian ports in the Gulf 
was neceflary for the convenience both of the 
Uſcoques and the Archduke, as well as to re- 
ceive the Spaniſh fleet, if accidentally obliged to 
ſeek a retreat, when employed in that fea. In 
this view, they fixed upon Maran, a place of 
ſtrength, in an iſland bordering upon Iſtria, with 
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a harbour capable of receiving a large fleet. 
Mazza, an Italian, who had been ſerjeant- major 
of it forty years, poſſeſſed almoſt equal authori- 
ty with the governour. By a conſiderable ſum 
of money, and an affurance of the command of 
the place, he promiſed to one of d"Offuna's e- 
miſſaries to aſſaſſimate the governour upon the 
firlt orders, and, after ſeizing the town, to hold it 
in name of the Spaniards. To give and to exe- 
cute this promiſe, were almoſt equally practi- 
cable ; for the governour, Proveditor Lorenzo 
Theſpolo, lived with him in the greateſt familia- 
rity ; and, as his office of Proveditor often gave 
him employment on the frontiers in time of 
war, he entirely committed the government of 
the town to the ſerjeant-major, as the oldeſt and 
moſt capable officer in the garriſon. 

Affairs being now in this ſituation, the ambaſ. 
fador judged it expedient to put the finiſhing 
hand to his work. More time might, indeed, 
have added to the meaſures already taken ; but 
delays, he well knew, are mortal to deſigns of this 
nature, It is impoſſible to bring all the different 
means conducive to final ſucceſs to bear at 
the ſame time. The firſt change their aſpect, 
while the reſt are advancing to maturity ; and, 
when once a man has been fortunate enough to 


combine a ſufficient number of them, it is a ca- 
pital 
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pital error to let flip the decifive moment of fo 
important a conjuncture. 

The honour of the crown of Spain required, 
as à matter of the laſt moment, that it ſhould be 
impoſſible, in caſe of a miſcarriage, to convict its 
ambaſſador of being engaged in this enterpriſe. 
He reſolved, therefore, not to diſcover himſelf 
to any of the conſpirators, except Renault and the 
Captain. Even theſe two men were unacquaint- 
ed, They never waited upon him but by his 
appointment ; and, to prevent their meeting, he 
always fixed different times for their attendance ; 
for, ſhould a diſcovery happen, it would be of 
great conſequence to him that they were quite 
unconnected. From this fear, he ardently wiſh- 
ed that they might ſtill continue to act their 
parts ſeparately, and without knowing one ano- 
ther. But mature reflection convinced him, that 
this was impoſhble. Defpairing, therefore, of 
the ſucceſs of his ſcheme, without a perfect 
union between them, he reſolved, however diſa- 
greeable the ſtep was, to get over this difficulty. 

Though both were men of bravery and con- 
duct, Renault chiefly valued himſelf upon con- 
certing affairs ſo happily, that the execution 
ſhould be cafy, and the ſucceſs certain. The 
Captain, on the other hand, who was much 
younger, valued himſelf moit on his vigorous 
execution, and extraordinary boldneſs. The 
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Marquis informed the latter of the ſeveral nego- 
tiations which Renault had trauſacted; of tis 
ſagacity and fertility in expedients on all emergen- 
cies; of his cloquence, and addreſs to gain new 
partizans ; of his talent for writing, ſo neceſſary 
when there was continual occaſion for advices 
of the (tate of the flects, the provinces,. and the 
armics, He therctore thought, that ſuch a 
friend would afford Picrre great comfort: That 
Renault was an old man ot much expericnce, 
deficient neither in heart nor ſteadineſs ; but 
that his age and genius, fitted rather for the ca- 
binet than the held, rendered him incopable of 
ſharing with the Captain the glory of the exe- 
cution. To Renault, Bed.:ar only obſerved, 
that the Captain was the creature of the Duke 
d'Oſſuna; and that, as the Duke had a principal 
concern in their deſign, nothing could be con- 
cealed from his confident. He conjured him to 
condeſcend to the manners of the pirate, as far 
as ſhould be requiſite for their purpoſe, and to 
ſhew him all the deference neceſſary to concili- 
ate the affections of a man of execution, but 
who was to the laſt degree arrogant and haugh- 
ty. 

Having thus exerted himſelf to prediſpoſe 
theſe men to a good underſtanding, Bed:nar 
was inexpreſſibly confounded, when, at their 
firſt mecting in his houſe, they embraced. the 
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moment they ſaw each other, with great tender- 
neſs. Such ſtrength of mind rarely occurs, as 
not inſtantly to forin a falſe judgment upon what 
occaſions extreme ſurpriſe. The ambaſſador 
immediately concluded that he was betrayed. 
As he had always imagined that they were per- 
fect ſt rangers to each other, he could not con- 
ceive why they had concealed from him their 
acquaintance, This myſtery, however, was ſoon 
unravelled. He learned, that they had met at the 
houſe of a famous Greek Lady, who, for a cour- 
tezan, poſſeſſed uncommon merit. Of this no 
inconſiderable proof aroſe from the preſent ad- 
venture, wherein ſhe had preſerved inviolable 
the ſecret they had enjoined, of their reſpectivc 
names; and this fidelity was the more extraor- 
dinary, as ſhe was not ignorant of their high and 

reciprocal eſteem, 
thc ambaſſador, now recovered from his ſur. 
priſ-, was perieCtiy happy to find already eſta- 
bliſhed,-that union which he fo ardently defired. 
In the courſe of the converſation, they acknow. 
ledged their mutual deſigns of engaging each o- 
ther in this enterprize. As they were quite full 
of their project, it had happened in their meet- 
ings at the courtezan's, that ſubjects of this na- 
ture had been ſometimes itarted, when conver- 
ſing of the affairs of the times, of the ſtate, and 
of the war: But this had happened without ma- 
king 
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king any diſcovery ; and ſtill more, without any 
ſuch deſign. They frankly owned, however, 
before the ambaſſador, that they had ſometimes 
been carried a little too far in the heat of argu- 
ment; and that they had been too open in their 
ſentiments. The ambaſſador eatreated them to 
profit by this reflection; to be more guarded 
for the future; and to learn from this expert» 
ence, that, to Keep an affair of moment a pro- 
found ſecret, it is not ſufficient to abſtain mere- 
ly from doing or ſaying any thing relative to it, 
but one muſt forget that he knows it. 

Renault then informed them, that, ſince the 
reports of peace were renewed about the end of 
June, the foreign troops had been ill treated by 
the Venetian officers ; and that theſe troops, no 
longer reſtrained by the authority of Count Naſ- 
ſau, who died about this time, had behaved im- 
properly before Gradiſca: That the General of 
the republic, affraid of ſtill worſe conſequences, 
had ſeparated and aſſigned them different ſta- 
tions, and the moſt diſtant he could find; by 
which precaution, the diſtruſt of their fidelity 
having become public, they had mutinied ; and, 
having refuſed, with infolence, to execute ſome 
orders of the ſenate, the General had thought 
it his duty to puniſh capitally ſome of the molt 
ſeditious: That he had confined their leaders 
zt Padua, and diſtributed the reſt in different 
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places of Loinbardy, till they could be paid off, 
and the execution of the treaties permitted their 
diſmnifion. He further added, that Count Nal- 
ſau's licutenant, with whom he had negotia- 
ted, was baniſhed to Breſcia, where he had 
formed a plot, by which he was ready to 
put that town into the hands of Don Pedro; 
and that, previous to every other thing, it was 
neceſſary to come to a reſolution on that parti- 
cular deſign, becauſe the Lieutenant was urgent 
in lis letters for a deciſive anſwer, The am- 
baſſador replied, that they could not move in 
that quarter till they were malters of Venice; 
and that, even then, a ſingle place in Lombardy 
would ſuffice; that they were already aſſured of 
Crema, and that this new enterprize would on- 
ly divide their forces : That they ſhould, how- 
ever, encourage the good diſpoſitions of their 
new friends ; but the execution mult be de- 
layed from time to time, under various pre- 
tences z and, rather than expoſe themſelves by 
the leaſt explanation, that they mult entirely re- 
inquiſn this project. Renault reſumed, that, be- 
fide the Licutenant, he had treated with three 
French gentlemen, whoſe names were Durand, 
{crjcant-major of Lieveiſtein, de Brinville, and 
de Bri.ic, with de Ternon, a Savoyard, who had 
dcen at the ſtorming of Geneva, with one Theo- 

dore, 
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dore, a Dutchman, Robert Revillido, an Italian 
engineer, and two other Italians, who had for- 
merly been employed in the arſenal, named 
Lewis Villamezzana, a Captain of light horſe, 
and William Retrofi, Lieutenant to Captain Ho- 
norat in Palma: That he had judged it neceſ- 
ſary to open him ſelf to theſe nine perſons ; but, 
in the manner he had choſen them, he would 
anſwer with his lite for their fidelity: That, du- 
ring his ſtay in the camp, he had already ſecu- 
red above 200 officers; to whom he had only 
ſignified, according to the ambaſſador's direc- 
tion, that they were to repair to Venice, when 
neceflary, to reſcue his Excellency from the po- 
pulace of that city: That, fince his return, ha- 
ving written to know exactly the number of men 
he could depend on, and having enjoined them 
to report nothing but what was abſolutely cer- 
tain, they had informed him, that he might 
reckon on at leaſt 2000 of the troops of Lievei- 
ſtein, and on 2300 of thoſe of Naſſau; and that 
all the officers were ready to ſurrender them- 
ſelves as ſecurity for this promiſe. In the be- 


ginning of this negotiation, they had flattered 
their ſoldiers with the proſpect of being led up- 
on ſome expedition, which would amply com- 
penſate the miſerics they had ſuffered ; and there 
was no reaſon to think that they would be ſtag- 
gered by the fingularity of the enterprize, ſhould 

an 
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an explanation become neceſſary. By the igno- 
minions treatment they had received, they were 
ſo exaſperated againſt the ſenate, that, ſetting a- 
ſide every other reaſon, he would promiſe that 
there was no attempt to which their revenge was 
not proportioned : That, nevertheleſs, for the 
greater ſecurity, a diſcovery of the ſecret, if ine- 
ligible, need not be made till matters were fo 
adjuſted and mature, that ſucceſs was certain ; 
and that, whilſt in the preſent reſolution of gi- 
'ving them the plunder of Venice, not one of 
them would hefitate to enrich himſelf, in a way 
ſo ſure and expeditious, with a view to paſs the 
reſt of his days in opulence. | 
The Marquis de Bedmar had determined, 
from the firſt moment the idea had occurred to 
him, not to embark in this affair, till poſſeſſed 
of many more means than were neceflary for its 
accompliſhment ; and to have theſe ſo indepen- 
dent of each other, that the failure of one ſhould 
no way impede the ſucceſs of the reſt, For this 
reaſon, he had taken care to fix meaſures with the 
Duke d*Offuna for obtaining troops; though he 
firmly relied on what Don Pedro had promiſed, 
and upon thoſe for whom Renault had agreed 
with the Dutch officers. In each of theſe diffe- 
rent quarters, he had negotiated with the ſame 
precaution, as if quite uncertain of the other 
two; or, as if they had been requiſite for three 
difterent 
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different undertakings. It was now time to 
know exactly when the Duke d*Offuna could 
fend to Venice the men required of him. But, 
being too deſultory in his ſchemes to be im- 
plicitly truſted in a matter ſo important and dif- 
ficult, it was neceſſary to ſend ſome perſon ca- 
pable of judging upon the ſpot, how far he was 
able to fulfill his promiſes. It was impoſlible 
tor the Captain to leave Venice without being 
obſerved. Renault's preſence was indiſpenſibly 
neceflary, They caſt their eyes, theretore, on 
de Brilie, one of the French gentlemen whom 
Renault had engaged in Friouli to go upon this 
expedition. But, having received, uh prepa- 
ring for his departure, a commiſſion from the 
republic to raiſe ſoldiers, it was thought more 
adviſable that he ſhould proceed in making his 
levies ; and Laurence Nolt of France Compté, a 
companion of the Captain's, was, on the firſt 

day of the year 1618, deſpatched in his room. 
The Marquis thought it was now time like- 
wiſe to mention bis project to the council of 
Spain. To -anticipate the explanations which 
might be required, he tranſmitted as full and 
circumſtantial a detail of his ſcheme as poſſible. 
Knowing the tardy deliberations of that court, 
he peremptorily demanded, in a private letter to 
the Duke of Lerma, an immediate and dire& 
anſwer, The danger of his ſituation entitled 
him, 
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him, he thought, to ſpeak in this abſolute tone ; 
and he declared, that, if his expreſs was detain- 
ed beyond eight days, he would conſider this 
delay as an order totally to abandoa the deſign. 
Within the time limited, he received an anſwer; 
but not altogether ſo decifive as he wiſhed, He 
was allowed to proceed, if any material diſad- 
vantage aroſe from delay. But, were it practi- 
cable, a minute and faithful account of the ſtate 
of the republic was previoully and ardently de- 
fired. 

Fully prepared on this ſubject, the Marquis 
ſoon drew up fo beautitul a memorial, that the 
Spaniards have ſtiled it the maſter-piece of their 
politics. Its object is not eafily diſcermble z and 
yet they who underſtand it find nothing foreign 
to the ſcheme on hand. An elegant complaint 
of the difficulty of the undertaking, becauſe of 
the impenetrabie ſecrecy of the government he 
is to delineate, forms his exordium. Then fol- 
lows a panegyric on this government, but appli- 
cable rather to the former, than the preſent ſtate 
of the republic. From theſe encomiums, a tran- 
ſition is made to a common place. equally plam- 
tive and eloquent, on the depiorabie condition 
of human affairs, which are liable to corruption 
in proportion to their excellence: That thus the 
wiſeſt laws of this ſtate, by their abuſe, have 
been the original ſources of its preſent dif. 

order: 
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order : That the law, excluding the people from 
the knowledge of public affairs, has occaſioned 
the tyranny of the nobles ; whillt that ſubjecting 
the eccleſiaſtical power to the cenſure of the ſu- 
preme magiltrate, has, in conſequence of their 
quarre with the court of Rome, excited the li- 
centiouſnels of the Venetian populace, To ag- 
gravate this licentiouſneſs, he mentions the im- 
picties which the Dutch were ſaid to have com- 
mitted with impunity in Friouli. He exclaims 
particularly againſt their having buried Renaud 
de Brederode, a nobleman of their own coun- 
try, in the church of the Servites at Venice, not- 
withitanding he was a Calviniſt ; and, without 
naming him, he ſeverely accuſes Father Paul on 
this point, as having inſpired the ſenate with ſuch 
boldneſs. He wonders how the people, no long- 
er reſtrained in their civil obedience by religion, 
which is openly violated in ſo many ways, can 
bear the horrible oppreſſions with which they 
are loaded, He ſpecifics theſe oppreſſions, and, 
without exaggerating, repreſents them as unſup- 
portable. He then demonſtrates, that the ho- 
nour and lives of the people are no leſs at the 
mercy of the nobles, than their fortunes ; and 
that, when the genius of the nation is ſo much 
inclined to avarice, revenge, and gallantry, it is 
no wonder that the ſubjects under ſuch a govern- 
ment ſhould be enſlaved by their rulers. In a 

O word, 
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word, he examines the ſtate of the ſenate, of 
the provinces, and of the ar:nies. He points out 
the diviſions in the ſenate, aud heſitates not to 
aſſert, that he knows many nobles were diſcon- 
tented. He deſcribes ſome of the provinces as 
deſolated by the war of the Uſroques, whilſt o- 
thers are impoveriſhed by ſupporting the reſt. 
He affirms, that there are not three officers paid 
in each garriſon in Lombardy, and that the repu- 
blic's authority ſubſiſts there only becauſe no u- 
ſurpation is attempted. On the ſubje& of the 
armies, he gives a faithful account of the inſur- 
rections amongſt the land forces, and of the diſ- 
perſion of the mutineers, in ſuch numbers, that 
thoſe who remained could be regarded only as a 
motely crowd of wretched militia, deſtitute of 
courage, experience, or diſcipline : That, with re- 
ſpect to the navy, it was now become the recep- 
tacle of all the moſt infamous corfairs in the Me- 
diterranean; a crew unworthy of the name of 
ſoldiers, and on whom the republic can no long- 
er rely, than whilſt they are unable to turn her 
own arms againſt herſelf, After delineating 
theſe points with wonderful beauty of language, 
and power of exprefſion, he inquires, what 
judgment vught to be formed of the future ſtate 
of this republic, of her deſtiny and duration; and 
he demonſtrates, by neceſſary conſequences from 
the fats already eſtabliſhed, that ſhe is in her 


decline ; 
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decline ; that her diſorders are of ſuch a nature, 
as they cannot be brought to a favourable criſis, 
nor her preſent conſtitution be amended, but by 
entirely altering the form of goverument. 

After peruſal of this repreſentation, the coun- 
cil of Spain, without authoriſing, left the Mar- 
quis de Bed mar at liberty to act as he ſaw proper. 
But, as Nolot had not yet returned, the whole was 
retarded, and the ambaſſador was inconſolable 
tor the blunder he had committed, of expoſing 
himſelf to d'Oſſuna's caprice, with which he had 
been long acquainted. In the prefent conjunc- 
ture, a Celay was fatal. After the Spaniards 
took Verceli, Gradiſea was reduced to ſuch ex- 
tremity by the Venetians, that the council of 
Spain found it impracticable to fave it, but by 
renewing the overtures of peace. A plan of the 
principal articles was agreed upon and prepared 
at Madrid; but d'Offuna's perpetual irregulari- 
ties obliged the Venetians to recal their ambaſla- 
dor's powers, that the negociation might be 
transferred to France, where the Marſhal 
d*Ancre's death promiſed them more hopes of 
favour. The peace was conclude1 at Paris 
September 6. and the Governour of Milan had 
a conference ſome time after, at Pavia, with the 
Count de Bethune, in order to regulate the exe- 
cution of what reſpected the Duke of Savoy. 
But, in the mean time, the Governour continued 

to 
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to diſturb the Venetians, and even took from 
them ſome ſmall places in Lombardy. They 
complained every where of this treatment, and 
were preparing for war with greater vigour than 
ever, till the Marquis de Bedmar paid his com- 
pliments on the peace in full ſenate, and engaged 
for the performance of the articles ſtipulated. 
This ſtep was not fo much the reſult of orders 
from Spain, as of a defign to obliterate the ſe- 
nate*s bad impreſſions of his paſt conduct. Aſ- 
ſuming, therefore, on this occaſion, every appear- 
ance of joy and friendſhip, by his profeſſions he 
ſo far blinded the Venetians, who too eagerly 
deſired what he promiſed, that they agreed to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. This ſuſpenſion was a de- 
ciſive advantage for the Spaniards, and a maſter 
ſtroke of their ambaſſador. Gradiſea was ſo 
ſtraitened, that it could not have held out fifteen 
days longer. But hoſtilities were not to ceaſe 
for two months ; becauſe this time was reckon- 
ed neceſſary to obtain the mutual ratification, 
and to prepare the treaties for execution. It 
was neceſſary, therefore, to prevent the ſurren- 
der of this place before the expiry of that pe- 
riod. The ſuſpenſion having removed this dan- 
ger, and the Spaniards having no further induce- 
ments to accelerate the accompliſhment of the 
treaties, could now protract the time as long as 
ſuited their views. In ſhort, compelled at length 

by 
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by orders from Madrid, and the importunity of 
the Pope, the Duke d*Offuna offered ſoon after 
to reſtore the ſhips he had taken, but pretended 
total ignorance with reipect to the merchanuize, 
Theſe goods, however, were at public ſale in 
Naples, under the eyes of the Venetian reſident ; 
and the Viceroy tent out another powerful fleet 
to cruiſe in the Adriatic Sca. When the ſenate 
remonſtrated on this ſubject to the ambaſſador, 
he complained ſtill louder. He declared that he 
could not be refponſible for the Duke d*Ofuna's 
proceedings, nor could even the King, his maſter. 
But, amidſt the innumerable civilities and fa- 
vours he had received during his embaſſy at Ve- 
nice, the only circumſtance that hurt him, was 
to learn, that the Viceroy's behaviour, to which 
he was no way acceſſory, was aſcribed to his 
counſels ; whereas the ſlighteſt knowledge of the 
Duke would evince, that his own caprice was 
the fole guide of his actions. A judgment, he 
urged, might eafily be formed of his diſpoſitions, 
by the pacific conduct of the governour of 
Milan, whereof he boaſted himſelf the adviſer. 
The Governour, it is true, ſcrupulouſly obſerved 
the ſuſpenſion, bur ſtill continued in arms. That 
this might not appear ſtrange, he embroiled him- 
ſelt anew with the Duke of davoy. Under pre- 
tence that the troops diſcharged by that Prince 
had halted in the country of Vaux, waiting tor 

the 
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the final execution of the treaties, Don Pedro 
refuſed to the Count de Bethune to difarm, ac- 
cording to his engagements at Pavia; and he 
likewiſe prevailed with the Duke of Mantua to 
refuſe fulfilling his part. When the Count de 
Bethune withdrew on this refuſal, he proteſted 
againſt them in a public manifeſto, which was an- 
ſwered by the Marquis de Bedmar's utmoſt in- 
genuity. Theſe circumſtances ſhow of what im- 
portance it was to haſten the execution of the 
enterpriſe, when it was fo difficult to keep at- 
fairs in a ſituation which could promiſe ſucceſs. 

During all this time the Duke d' Oſſuna having 
detained Nolot ; and the ambaſſador, extremely 
perplexed, having demanded, at whatever ha- 
zard, an explanation of this delay, was at laſt 
informed whence it proceeded. 

Some time after the Captain's reception into the 
ſervice of the republic, the Duke's curioſity to 
know, by different channels, the ſtate of Venice, 
deſpatched after him Alexander Spinoſa, an lta- 
lian, to obſerve all that paſſed. Though a ſtran- 
ger, yet, like the other adventurers who offered 
their ſervice, Spinoſa ſoon found employment. 
He readily conjectured that the Duke was ſche- 
ming ſome important plot; but little ſuſpected 
that the pirate was its manager. He greatly 
diſtruſted, however, their being on ſuch bad 


terms as was generally believed; and, after his 
arrival 
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arrival at Venice, he offered to the Viceroy to 
poignard the Captain. But this propoſal was 
rejected, under pretence of the danger attending 
it. Spinoſa, who was a man of penetration, and 
who knew the Viceroy, concluded, that, if there 
ſubſiſted no ſtronger reaſon for this refuſal, he 
would ſcarcely heſitate to ſatisfy his revenge, at 
the expence of a man's life. The Duke, how- 
ever, enjoined a ſtrict obſervance of the pirate's 
conduct, either to prevent ſuſpicions of the truth, 
or, becauſe of ſo jealous a temper, that he never 
implicitly confided in any man; and was deſi- 
rous to fee how far Spinoſa's accounts ſhould 
agree with the Captain's own accounts of him- 
ſelf. Lo execute his commiſſion more effectu- 
ally, Spinoſa affociated with ſome French gen- 
tlemen, whom he had formerly known at Na- 
ples, and who were the Captain's intimate com- 
panions at Venice, Theſe perſons, who were 
alſo conſpirators, informed the Captain of Spi- 
noſa's ſcrutiny into his behaviour. They diſ- 
covered that he was carrying on ſome ſcheme 
himſelf, and engaging men of proweſs for the 
Duke d*Offuna's ſervice, The Captain was 
highly incenſed, though not ſurpriſed, that the 
Duke ſhould not have repoſed in him an abſo- 
lute confidence. What chiefly ſtruck him, was, 
that, if Spinoſa continued his intrigues without 
their being in concert, he would, by dividing, 
weaken 
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weaken their party; whilſt it was impoſſible to 
declare himſclf to a man who was placed as a ſpy 
over his conduct. The Marquis de Bedmar and 
Renault were alſo of opinion, that no time ſhould. 
be loſt in removing this difficulty. But, after 
the moſt mature deliberation on the means of 
effecting it, nothing elſe could be deviſed con- 
ſiſtent with their own ſafety, than Spinoſa's de- 
ſtruction. But, if any attempt ſhould be made 
upon his perſon, he would ſell his life at the 
deareſt rate; and his employment required, that 
be ſhould be always on his guard. after try- 
ing, therefore, in vain, all other means of cut- 
ting him off, the Captain was at laſt obliged to 
accuſe him before the council of ten as a ſpy 
from the Duke d' Oſſuna. The Frenchmen, 
with whom he had tampered, gave ſuch judicious 
and circumſtantiate depoſitions, that he was the 
fame day ſeized, and privately ſtrangled. What - 
ever he could alledge againſt the pirate had no 
effect upon his judges, becauſe a recrimination 
of his accuſer, and unſupported by any evi- 
dence, 
* While this affair very much ſtrengthened the 
confidence of the Venetians in the Captain, it 
gave great diſquietude to the Marquis de Bed- 
mar. It loudly admoniſhed the ſenate to keep 
a jealous eye over ſtrangers in their ſervice. 
When 
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When Nolot arrived at Naples, d'Offuna had 
juſt received the accounts of Spinoſa's death; 
a blow, whereof he eaſily gueſſcd the author, 
His chagrin, on this account, was greatly heigh- 
tened by the ambaſſador's paſſing over the affair 
in ſilence; and the various ſuſpicions which this 
accident created in his mind, left him in a ſtate 
of perfect irreſolution. The troops of Lieve- 
ſtein having, in the mean time, mutinied anew, 
were brought, by order of the ſenate, about the 
beginning of February, to the Lazaretto, within 
two miles of Venice. Afraid of an agreement 
between them and the republic, with reſpect to 
their pay, and conſequently of their departure, 
the Marquis de Bedmar ſo managed the affair, 
by means of their leaders, that they ſhould be 
diſſatisfied with the ſum firſt offered them. The 
conſpirators, in order to avail themſelves of the 
vicinity of theſe troops, ſo favourable to their 
views, ſtrictly charged Nolot, by an expreſs, to 
acquaint the Viceroy, that, during all the month, 
5000 men would be ready at their command. 
Nolot ſtrenuouſly performed this duty. But 
the Viceroy, whoſe choler had not yet ſubſided, 
amuſed him fo long, that, after fix weeks ex- 
pectation, the officers, afraid left the foldiers, 
who ſuffered extremely, ſhould treat for them- 


{clves, came to an accommodation, with conſent 
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of the conſpirators, who were conſcious it was 
irre mediable. 

In ten days after, Nolot arrived from Naples 
with d' Oſſuna's determination, agreeable to their 
wiſhes, but addrefled to Robert Brulard, one of 
the Captain's companions. Intent chiefly upon 
extricating themſelves from this buſineſs, the 
ambaſſador and Captain totally diſregarded the 
affront of the Viceroy's addreſs. He informed 
them, that he was ready on a call, to ſend as 
many barks, brigantines, and other ſmall veſſels, 
fit for the ports and canals of Venice, as would 
carry 6000 men, if neceſſary. Nolot had ſeen 
the troops and veſſels ready to ſet out, and the 
Captain cauſed ſound the ports and canals 
through which they muſt paſs, in order to diſ- 
embark at the place of St Mark. By his office, 
having under his direction a great number of 
ſcamen, who could go and return unſuſpected 
and at pleaſure, through their ports and canals, 
he could eaſily aſcertain their depths with preci- 
tion. Nothing now remained but to retard the 
departure of the troops of Lieveſtein. No mo- 
ney was ſpared for this end ; whilſt the ſeverity 
of the ſcaſon afforded a pretence for the delay. 
The greater part of them was {till at the Laza- 
retto ; and thoſe who were embarked when No- 
lot arrived, ſtopped at places not much more di- 
ſtant. J 
To 
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To divide thoſe cares which lay ſo heavy up- 
on Renault and the Captain, and which were 
more than they could bear, it was judged neceſ- 
lary to have, at leaſt, cighteen perſons of judge- 
ment and bravery, in whom they could abſolute- 
ly confide. This number they had now com- 
picted, including the nine with whom Renault 
had negotiated in Friouli, and from amonſt the 
chief of thoſe whom the pirate had brought at- 
ter him from Naples. Five of them, like Pierre 
himſelf, were captains of ſhips ; namely, Vincent 


Robert of Marſcilles, Laurence Nolot, and Ro- 


bert Brulard, who have been already mention- 
ed; the two laſt of Franc Compte ; with ano- 
ther Brulard named Laurence, and another Pro- 
vencal called Anthony Jaffier. Beſides theſe, 
were two brothers trom Lorrain, Charles and 
John Boileaus, and John Rizzardo an Italian, all 
three excellent Petardiers ; with a Frenchman 
named PAnglade, eſteemed the moſt ingenious 
conductor of Fire-works ever known. His abi- 
lities were ſo famed, that he received inſtant 
employment in the arſenal. By this means his 
companions, the Petardiers, had free acceſs 
there; as had alſo Villamezzana and Retroſi, 
who had been engaged by Renault, and had for - 

merly wrought in the ſame place. 
do exact a plan of the arſenal was taken by 
theſe fix perſons, that the moſt perfect ſtranger 
could 
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could deliberate upon it, with as much certainty 
as the artiſts themſelves. 'They were much aided in 
this buſineſs by two officers of the arſenal, whom 
the Captain had ſeduced. Theſe gentlemen ap- 
peared to him chagrined with their appointment, 
poſſcſſed of abilities adapted to his views, 
diſpoſed to enter into theſe views, if for their 
intereſt, and capable of an inviolable faith to 
their engagements. The event juſtified this o- 
pinion, He always fo heightened the reliſh of 
the praiſes he conferred on them, by the addi- 
tion of a number of Spaniſh piltoles, which were 
at his diſpoſal, that they vowed the moſt impli- 
cit obedience to his commands. L*Anglade and 
they lived in the arſenal. Renault had carried 
with him to the houſe of the French ambaſſa - 
dor three of his friends, Brilie, Brainville, and 
Laurence Brulard. The three Petardiers li- 
ved at the Marquis de Bedmar's, who furniſhed 
them with powder, the other materials and the 
inſtruments neceſſary for their buſineſs; but 
without any intercourſe with them. They had 
alceady made more petards and fire - works than 
was neceſſary; and the ambaſſador's palace was 
ſo full, that there remained no room for any be- 
ſide themſelves. The Captain lived in his u- 
ſual habitation, but alone, to prevent ſuſpicion 
in caſe of obſervation. The reſt he lodged at the 
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courtezan's, where he and Renault firſt became 
acquainted. 

The eſteem and friendſhip which had ſucceed- 
ed their love for this woman, but above all their 
knowledge of her hiſtory, convinced them that 
they could not make a better choice, She was 
a native of a Greek iſland in the Archipelago, 
and of the higheſt nobility that can exiſt in a 
country dependent on Venice, without being a 
Venetian. The republic's governour in this place 
having debauched her under the higheſt pro- 
miſes, had afterwards cauſed aſſaſſinate her fa- 
ther, becauſe he inſiſted that the Venetian ſhould 
fulfill his engagements. The daughter came to 
Venice, demanding juſtice for this murder; but 
in vain, Having ſpent her ſmall fortune in this 
proſecution, her beauty repaired the miſery it 
had occaſioned. No reſentment is ſo ſtrong as 
that of a woman of good birth reduced to fol- 
low an unworthy profeſſion. She heard, with 
rapture, the projet of her two friends, and 
chearfuliy riſked every thing in its favour. She 
hired one of the largeſt houſes in Venice; and, 
under colour of making ſome accommodations 
in it, part of her furniture was only brought 
thither, that a pretence might ſtill remain for 
keeping her former houſe, which was in the 
neighbourhood. In theſe two houſes, eleven of 
the principal conſpirators were concealed near 
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fix months. As ſhe was viſited by all pop. f 
faſhion, both ſtrangers and Venevans, an 2s 
this reſort of company might diſcover her guc , 
to get rid of it, the teigned hericit indiſpotc a. 
Waoever knows with witat coinplaiſance wotien 
of this claſs are treated in Ita y, will catity com- 
prehend how her houſe became perfectly inac- 
ceſſible to all with whom ſhe nad no tranſactions, 
The conſpirators went abroad only by night; 
and, that it might be reſerved entirciy for ac- 
tion, their meetings were held in the day- time. 
In theſe meetings, Renault and the Captain pro- 
poſed what had been agreed upon with the Mar- 
quis de Bedinar, for the purpoſe of obtaining 
the advice of the company, and forming ſome 
joint plan with reſpect to the means of execution. 
When they had occaſion to repair to the Mar- 
quis, it was done with all the circumſpection ne- 
ceſſary in a country, and at a time, when the 
houſes of ambaſſadors, and that of Bedmar in 
particular, were narrowly obſerved, as thoſe of 
ſo many enemies. They had long agreed, that 
it was neceſſary to have 1000 ſoldiers in Venice 
before they entered upon action. But, as it was 
hazardous to introduce them armed, the Mar- 
quis de Bedmar had provided arms for above 
500. This was eaſily effected with ſecrecy, as 
the Gondolas of ambaſſadors, coming from what- 


ever quarter, are never ſearched. An opportu- 
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nity of privately introducing theſe 1000 men into 
Venice, was now all that was wanted. 

The Doge Donato dying, Anthony Priuli, 
then employed in Friouli on the execution of 
the treaties, was elected in his room. The Ad- 
miral was ordered to fail in queſt of him with 
the fleet. The grand chancellor and ſceretaries 
of ſtate were to meet him at a great diſtance, 
carrying the ducal cap. Immediately after theſe, 
twelve of the principal ſenators were to follow, 
as ambaſſadors from the republic; each by him- 
ſelf, in an armed brigantine, magnificently a- 
dorned, and attended with a iplendid retinue. 
The ſenate itſelf were, laſtly, to meet him in a 
body, a conſiderable way out at tea, on board 
the Bucentaur, aud coaduct him, with all this 
pomp, into the city. As it rarely happens that 
the Doge-elect is out ot Venice, this ſolemnity 
drew thither a prodigious concourſe of people, 
out of curioſity, The Marquis de Bedmar, who 
torelaw this, the moment he was aſſured of Priu- 
I's election, detpatched Nolot a ſecond time 
to Naples, to cauic the Duke d' Oſſuna's brigan- 
tines ſet out belore his own cycs, and with the 
utmoſt exped:tion. To obviate every pretence 
of delay, the Captain was enjoincd to ſend the 
Duke as exact a pian as poſlidle of the manner 
of execution, and eſpecially, to give him an ac- 
count of what had paſſed at Venice during No- 
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lot's firſt journey. The pirate, determined, at 
any rate, to conciliate the Viceroy's affections, 
improved upon this precaution ; and, to convince 
the Duke that no ground of ſuſpicion was har- 
boured againſt him, concludes his letter with 
theſe words: * I aſcribe to Nolot's remifineſs 
© his long ſtay at Naples; for | am perſuaded, 
© had he faithfully repreſented matters, your Ex- 
< cellency would have deſpatched him immedi- 
« ately. He muſt certainly, contrary to his ex- 
« preſs orders, have aſked money, or ſomething 
of that nature. I undertake, however, ſtill to 
keep Venice fix months in my power, it neceſ- 
« ſary, in expeQation of your Excellency's great 
fleet, provided you ſend me the brigantines and 
sooo men you were pleaſed to offer, inſtantly 
© upon Nolot's arrival.“ This letter bears date 
April 7. the day of Nolot's departure. 

Renault, in the mean time, brought to Venice 
the officers of the troops who had been ſeduced, 
that they might become acquainted with the ci- 
ty, and obſerve the poſts, ſo as not to wander 
on the night of execution. Previous to their 
ſetting out, they picked 1900 men out from the 
Dutch troops, to be ready to march on the firſt 
notice. And, that their abſence might be leſs 
ſtriking, they drew them equally out of all the 
places belonging to the ſtate on the Terra Fir- 
ma, where they had been diſperſed, To accom- 
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modate this crowd, each of the officers hired as 
many lodgings as poſſible, without creating ſulpi- 
cion, and told the landlords, that they were in- 
tended for ſtrangers, who came to ſee the feſti- 
val. The officers themſelves lodged in the hou- 
ſes of the courtezan, where, paying handfomely, 
they were in greateſt ſafety. Nothing now re- 
mained but to regulate the plan of execution, 
which the Marquis de Bedmar, Renault, and the 
Captain, ſettled in the following order: 
Whenever night comes on, ſuch of the 1000 
* ſoldiers who ſhall come unarmed, ſhall go and 
© receive arms at the ambaſſador's houſe. Five 
© hundred, under the Captain, ſhall repair to the 
© place of St Mark. The greater part of the o- 
ther five hundred ſhall join Renault near the 
* Arſenal z and the reft ſhall feize upon all 
the barks, gondolas, and ſuch other veſſels as 
they find at the Rialto bridge, which they ſhall 
* carry with the utmoſt expedition, to bring 
looo of the troops of Lieveſtein, who are (till 
at the Lazaretto. During this excurſion, the 
* greateſt quietneſs muſt be obſerved in the city, 
to prevent any declaration before the arrival of 
* theſe troops. Should they, however, by any 
accidental diſcovery, be forced to a declaration, 
the Captain muſt fortify himſelf in the place of 
St Mark, and Renault ſeize upon the Arſenal, 
jn the manner to be hereafter deſcribed, when 
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two pieces of artillery ſhall be fired off, as. a 
« fignal for the Duke d'Offuna's brigantines, 
« which ſhall be ready to enter Venice; and the 
« Spaniards who come in them will ſuppiy the 
place of the Walloons ſent for. If no declara- 
tion becomes neceflary during the excurſion 
for the Walloons, upon their landing at St 
Mark, the Captain ſhall take 500 of them, 
« whom, with the 500 he already has, ſhall be 
put under the command of ſerjeant- major Du- 
* rand. They are to begin with drawing up 
* theſe 1000 men in order of battle in the Place. 
* The Captain, with 200 men, is then to make 
© himſelf maſter of the Ducal Palace, and eſpe- 
© cially of the armoury in it, to ſupply any of his 
* own men who want arms, and to prevent their 
being of ſervice to the enemy. Another hun- 
« dred, under Bribe, ſhall poſſeſs themſelves of 
* the Secque ; and an hundred more, under 
© Brainville of the Procuraty, by the aſſiſtance of 
* fome men, who ſhall be artfully introduced in- 
© to the Beliry in the day-time. This laſt hun- 
* dred to remain in the Belfry, while the execu- 
tion laſts, as a corps de garde, to prevent the 
* ringing the alarm bell. The entrance of all 
© the ſtreets leading to the Place mult be occu- 
pied by other parties, and defended by artil- 
© lery pointing towards the ſtreet. I ill artillery 
* can be had from the Arſcnal, ſome are to be 
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© taken from the galley of the council of ten, 
© which is hard by, and can be ſeized with little 
difficulty. In all theſe places thus ſecured, and 
* where a guard is kept, they fhall put to the 
* ſword all they find. During theſe different 
© executions round the Place, the ſcrjcant- major 
* ſhall continue in the middle with the reſt of 
the troops, in order of battle. All this mult 
be accompliſhed with the leaſt poſſible noiſc. 
* Then ſhall* they begin to declare themſelves, 
by petarding the gate of the Arſenal. Upon 
this noiſe, the eight conſpirators, who drew the 
plan of it, and are within, ſhall ſet fire to the 
© four corners with the fire-works, which, as well 
* as the petards, are ready at the houſe of the 
* Ambaſſador for this purpoſe. They ſhall poig- 
* nard the principal officers. Amidſt the confuſion 
* occaſioned by the fire, and the noiſe of the pe- 
* tards, this will be cafily effected, eſpecially as 
* theſe officers will have no ſuſpicion, They 
* ſhall then join Renault upon his entry, put a 
* ſtop to the ſlaughter, and the foldiers thall car- 
ry artillery to the moſt proper places; ſuch as 
* the Arena de Mari, the Fontego de Tedeſchi, 
the magazines of ſalt, the Belfry of the Procu- 
* raty, the Rialto Bridge, and other eminences, 
from whence the city might be laid in ruins, 
in caſe of reſiſtance. While Renault petards 


the Arſenal, the Captain ſhall force the priſon 
or 
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of St Mark, and arm the priſoners. The ſe- 
«* nators ſhall be killed. And, to heighten the 
* confuſion, perſons appointed ſhall ſer fire to the 
city in above forty different places, molt diſtant 
from each other. In the mean time, the Duke 
d' Oſſuna's troops, hearing the fignal given 
them upon ſeizing the Arſenal, ſhall land alſo 

* at the Place of St Mark, and immediately dit- 
6 perle themſelves through the principal quarters 
© of the city; as that of St George, that of the 
« Jews, and others, under the conduct of the o- 
ther nine principal conſpirators. The ſole cry 
* ſhall be LiBeaTy. After theſe things are ex- 
ecuted, a general plunder ſhall be permitted, 
but not of ſtrangers, from whom nothing ſhall 
© be taken, on pain of death; and all laughter 
* ſhall ceaſe, except of thoſe who reſiſt. 

Nolot, on his arrival at Naples, found things 
in ſo good a ſituation at Naples, that the 6000 
men failed next day, under the command of El- 
liot, an Engliſhman. To prevent ſuſpicion, the 
Duke ordered the larger veſſels to fetch a longer 
- courſe in repairing to their ſtations, while Elliot, 
with the brigantines, was deſpatched by the 
ſhorteſt paſſage. On the ſecond day of their 
voyage, this ſmall fleet was met and attacked by 
ſome Barbary corſairs. Prepared only for 
tranſporting the troops, and not for a warm en- 
gagement, it was greatly diſtreſſed by the artil- 
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lery of the Barbarians, whoſe veſſels were more 
manageable, and better armed. But, though 
the crowded ſtate of the Neapolitan ſhips left no 
room for a regular defence, yet, as the troops 
were all choſen men, they treated ſo roughly, 
with ſword in hand, ſuch of the enemy as they 
could grapple with, that the pirates would pro- 
bably have repented interrupting their courſe, 
had they not been diſperſcd by a furious ſtorm, 
which ſeparated them in the very heat of action. 
The ſmall flect was fo ſhattered, that it was ſome 
time before it could put to fea again, The Mar- 
quis de Bedmar, finding, by this news, that he 
could not diſturb the approaching folemnity at 
Venice, afliſted at the ceremony with the great- 
eſt magnificence. He declared, in full ſenate, 
when paying his compliments to the new Doge, 
that the particular joy he expreſſed on his pro- 
motion, aroſe from the hope that his Serenity 
would preſerve on the throne the favourable diſ- 
poſitions he had manifeſted in Friouli, for the 
accompliſhment of the peace. 

On leaving this audience, he ſent for Renault 
and the Captain, to whom his firſt queſtion was, 
Whether they thought it proper totally to aban- 
don their enterpriſe ? They anſwered, that they 
were not only of the contrary opinion, but that 
their friends appeared no more diſconcerted by this 
misfortune of the fleet, than if it had arrived in the 
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greateſt ſafety ; and that they were all diſpoſed 
to purſue the meaſures neceſſary for maintaining 
things in their preſent ſituation, in hopes of a 
more favourable opportunity. The ambaſſador, 
who had put this queſtion with a trembling heart, 
embraced them upon their anſwer, with tears of 
joy. With ſuch chearfulneſs and ardour as 
would have invigorated the moſt puſillanimous, 
and inſpired the moſt deſponding with intrepidity 
and boldneſs, he obſerved, that great diſappoint- 
ments, which unhinge the mind in ordinary at- 
fairs, are events incidental to extraordinary de- 
ſigns: That they prove the ſtrength of the ſoul : 
That then only ſhould a man think himſelf ca- 
pable of executing any ſplendid enterpriſe, when 
he has once, with calmneſs and fortitude, beheld 
it deranged. 

It was then agreed between the Marquis and 
his two confidents, to delay the execution till 
the approaching feaſt of the Aſcenfion, which is 
the greateſt ſolemnity in Venice; the troops, 
in the mean time, to be kept in their preſent ſta- 
tion, and provided with every convenience they 
could defire. For this purpoſe, the principal 
officers ſhould be amply ſupplicd with money. 
Of the three hundred officers brought to Venice, 
the ſuperiors ſhould be detained as a pledge for 
the fidelity of the reſt, and the ſubalterns to re- 
turn to their troops; both to keep them in duty, 
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and to diſcharge the city of ſuch a number of 
officers, which might awaken ſuſpicion. Thoſe 
who remained were to be entertained in the 
moſt agreeable manner, to prevent their weary- 
ing on account of the delay, or having leiſure to 
reflect on the preſent poſture of affairs; while 
their conduct ſhould be narrowly obſerved by 
the twenty leading conſpirators. To oblige the 
republic to tolerate the delay of the troops of 
Lieveſtein, and not to diſmiſs thoſe of Naſſau, 
the Governour of Milan and the Viceroy of 
Naples ſhould not execute the treaties. 

All the devices which the wit of man could 
ſuggeſt in oppoſition to reaſon, were invented 
by the Marquis de Bedmar, and executed by 
Don Pedro and the Duke d' Oſſuna. Notwith- 
ſtanding they were obliged to make daily. ad- 
vances towards the peace they ſo much deteſted, 
the council of Spain durſt hazard nothing on 
the precarious ſucceſs of the conſpiracy ; while 
France, intent on maintaining the treaty of Pa- 
ris, made the Venetians agree to the Duke of 
Savoy's diſbanding the troops that had halted 
in the country of Vaux, and which ſerved Don 


Pedro as an excuſe for his delays. 'This difit- 
culty being removed, the Marquis de Bedmar, 
with the view of preventing that Prince from 
xeſtoring the places he had taken in the Mont- 
ferrat, cauſed a report to be propagated, that, 
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whenever the Duke of Mantua ſhould be re-e- 
ſtabliſhed, he would make an agreement with 
the Spaniards for that ſtate. Don Pedro, at the 
ſame time, picked a groundleſs quarrel with the 
miniſter of Savoy, who had accompanied the 
French Ambaſſadors to Milan, and ſent him an 
order to depart. Incenſed by this affront, the 
Duke recalled him, and defiſted from evacua- 
ting the conquered places. But, when the am- 
baſſadors repreſented, that he was falling into 
the very ſnare Don Pedro had laid for him, he 
inſtantly reſtored all his conqueſts. Pedro's a- 
ſtoniſhment was fo great at this news, that he 
could not conceal it in his public converſation. 
He was forced to deliver up the priſoners and 
the ſmaller places; but, with reſpect to Verceli, 
the obje& of importance, he raiſed fuch unac- 
countable difficulties, that Spain threatened his 
recall before the uſual time. He, at firſt, pre- 
tended, that it would be affronting him to ſur- 
render this place, while the French Ambaſſadors 
were at Milan, as with an intention to compel 
him by their preſence. They retired. He then 
claimed from the Duke of Savoy the previous 
reſtitution of certain lands belonging to ſome 
miniſters of Mantua. The lands were reſtored. 
But ſtill Vercelli was not ſurrendered. France, 
defirous to conclude the marriage of the King's 
ſiſter, Chriſtiana, with the Prince of Piedmont, 

came, 
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came, at length, to ſuch a decifive explanation 
with reſpe& to that place, that Don Pedro began 
to remove thence the ſtores and artillery ; but 
with incredible flowneſs. The Marquis de Bed- 
mar having enjoined ſtill greater delay, he be- 
thought himſelf of requiring new affurances in 
behalf of the Duke of Mantua; till even the 
miniſters of Mantua, impatient of ſuch dilatory 
conduct, declared, in a manifeſto, that they did 
not require theſe aſſurances. 

Whatever uncaſineſs this declaration might 
give the Marquis de Bedmar, he ſtill felt more 
from d' Oſſuna's proceedings. The Duke, har- 
raſſed with the complaints of the Venetians from 
all quarters, on his continuing to interrupt the 
navigation of the gulf, and at a loſs what to ad- 
vance farther in his vindication, deviſed for an- 
ſwer, that he would perſiſt in this conduct, as 
long as the Venetians retained in their ſervice 
the molt inveterate enemies of the King his ma- 
ſter. From the ſollicitude of the ambaſſador to 
detain the Dutch troops, who were the ſubject 
of this complaint, it may eaſily be imagined what 
was his rage, upon learning the Duke's anſwer. 
He never doubted but the ſenate, eager to pur- 
chaſe peace on any terms, would diſmiſs them, 


and leave the Viceroy no ſhadow of excuſe. But 
the iffue once more baffled Bedmar's judgment. 


Some demon, favourable to d*'Offuna's extra- 
R Vagancics, 
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vagancies, inſpired the Venetians with a reſolu- 
tion directly contrary both to their inclination 
and intereſt. It was remonſtrated in ſenate, 
that they had but too much diſcovered their de- 
fire of peace, which made the Spaniſh miniſters 
ſo reluQtant to fulfill the terms of it : That, to 
gratify the [Viceroy in this complaint, was to 


make him believe he gave law to Venice. In- 


ſtead of diſmiſſing the Dutch troops, they ought 
to detain thoſe of Lieveſtein, now ready to de- 


part, till the treaties ſhould be finally execu- 
ted. 


The Marquis de Bedmar's joy on this reſolu- 
tion was greatly allayed by the diſcovery of the 
plot at Crema. L*Alfier, the Provencal, and 
the Italian Captain, who had been corrupted 
there, quarrelled at play, and fought. The Cap- 
tain was mortally wounded, and, to appeaſe his 
conſcience, confeſſed the whole before he expi- 
red, to the Venetian commander. L' Alfier, up- 
on wounding his adverſary, ſuſpecting the con- 
ſequences, made his eſcape, with ſuch of his 
companions as he could advertiſe. The reſt, 
with the French Lieutenant, who was the prin- 
cipal manager of the enterpriſe, were taken. 
But Renault having always appeared to them as 
an agent from Milan, and, as they could not diſ- 
cover what had become of him, this affair was 
aſcribed wholly to Don Pedro. 


About 
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About eight days after, the ſerjeant-major, 

who was to deliver up Maran, having, for his 
own emolument, ſuppreſſed ſome perquiſites be- 
longing to a valet de chambre of the Proveditor, 
and to a penfioner of the republic, the fellows, 
exaſperated by their loſs, availed themſelves of 
his abſence, entered his houſe, broke open his 
repoſitories, and carried off his money and pa- 
pers. Amongſt theſe were found letters men- 
tioning his deſign. As he knew only d'Offuna's 
agent, who had negotiated with him, he could 
accuſe none but the Duke. But he acted a no- 
bler part. In the midſt of torture, he always 
declared, that he knew no diſcovery he could 
make would fave his own life; and, that he 
deemed it far more eligible to leave his accom- 
plices, if any he had, in a fituation to avenge his 
death, rather than needleſsly deſtroy them along 
with himſelf. A public thankſgiving was obſer- 
ved in Venice for theſe two diſcoveries. The 
ſucceſs of the enterpriſe, however, became till 
more certain than before. The ſenate, convin- 
ced that they had at length diſcovered the latent 
cauſe of the irregular proceedings of the Spa- 
niards, and fecing theſe two plots fruſtrated, i- 
magined they were now to enjoy a profound 
tranquillity, and no longer doubted of the ac- 
compliſhment gf the treaties. 


The 
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The moment of execution was now at hand. 


From the Sunday preceding the Aſcenſion to 
Whitſunday, there is held at Venice one of the 


moſt celebrated fairs in the world. The diffi- 
culty, however, of ſurpriſing the city, was no- 
wiſe increaſed by this great conflux of traders. 
On the contrary, it afforded an opportunity for 
the thouſand ſoldiers to reſort thither among 
the merchants, and to lodge themſelves unob- 
ſerved. They could cally leave the Venetian 
towns where they were diſperſed ; becauſe, for 
ſome time paſt, the moſt impatient to return to 
their native country had deſerted ; and this had 
been overlooked by the magiſtrates, becauſe 
the republic had thus fewer men to pay. 
But, to prevent ſurpriſe at ſo ſudden and fo ge- 
neral a deſertion, the greater number, at their 
departure, gave out, that they were going to the 
fair at Venice, They aſſumed the diſguiſe of 
all different profeſſions. To guard againſt any 
ſuſpicion of mutual intelligence, they who ſpoke 
different languages were lodged together, and 
appeared to be entire ſtrangers to one another. 
Don Pedro ſent the five hundred Spaniards de- 
ſtined for executing the plot that had been dif- 
covered at Crema, into the neighbourhood of 


Breſcia ; that, by the aſſiſtance of a faction form. 
ed there by the Count of Naffau's Lieutenant; 
and which ſtill ſubſiſted, this town might be oc- 
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cupied on the firſt notice of the ſucceſs of the 
conſpiracy. The Spaniſh commander, the mo- 
ment he received orders from Renault, was to 
lead them to Venice. - 

The Venetian fleet had retired to Dalmatia ; 
but, on account of the continual reſtleſſneſs of 
the Duke d*Offuna, in a ſituation to put to ſea 
on the firſt orders. The Captain conveyed to 
the officers, who, in his abſence, commanded the 
twelve ſhips, the ſtrongeſt artificial fire-works, 
to be ſecretly diſtributed amongſt the other veſ- 
ſels of the fleet, the day preceding the execution. 
As theſe officers were not diſtruſted, they could 
caſily effect this, without being obſerved, or cven 
ſuſpected. They were charged to meaſure their 
matches ſo exactly, that all, if poſſible might, 
take fire at once, He gave orders, that, it any 
veſſel eſcaped, it ſhould immediately be attacked 
and ſeized, or funk by their cannon; that they 
ſhould then inſtantly repair to Venice ; and that, 
in the mean time, all things ſhould be ready for 
immediate execution, and they ſhould wait for 
further orders. The time was now fixed for 
= Sunday before the Afcafion, which is the 
firſt day of the fair. 

The Duke d' Oſſuna's little fleet was now ſo 
well eſcorted, that it arrived, without any acci- 
dent, within fix miles of Venice, To be leſs 
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obſervable, it failed in two diviſions at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other. The greateſt, to pre- 
vent ſuſpicion, conſiſted of veſſels like fiſhing- 
boats, and the reſt of brigantines like thoſe of 
the pirates. On Saturday morning orders were 
deſpatched to Elliot, to leave bis ſtation next day, 
in time to arrive within fight of Venice in the 
twilight; to hoiſt the ſtandard of St Mark; to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſome ſmall iſlands by which he 
was to paſs, and which could make no reſiſt- 
ance ; but from whence notice of his approach 
might poſſibly reach Venice. He was directed to 
appear intrepidly before the two caſtles of Lido 
and Malamoco, which it was known were un- 
garriſoned, and between which he could paſs 
without obſtruction. He was then to advance 
within cannon-ſhot of the city, and give infor- 
mation of his arrival , that, by the return of the 
advice - boat, the Captain might ſend ſeamen to 
pilot him, leſt he ſhould run on the banks 
which abound in the ſhoals furrounding Venice, 
or ſplit on the rocks, which render the entrance 
of the ports impracticable to ſtrangers. 
Next day being requifite for adjuſting the 
buſineſs of the night, Renault and the Captain 
thought it proper to hold a conſultation with 
their companions, for the laſt time, on the pre- 
ceding one. The Captain devolved on Renault 
the taſk of repreſenting the ſituation of affairs, 
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and of giving them neceflary inſtructions. In 
ſpite, however, of their utmoſt endeavours, it 
was almoſt night before they could all be aſſem- 
bled. In this meeting were preſent, the three 
French gentlemen who lodged with Renault, the 
Count of Naſſau's Lieutenant, the three Petar- 
diers, L* Anglade, the two officers of the arſenal, 
the Captain and Lieutenant who had been for- 
merly employed there, Nolot, the two Brulards, 
Jaffier, Robert, the Dutchman Theodore, the 
Savoyard, who had aſſiſted at the ſtorming Ge- 
neva, and the engineer Revellido. Theſe twen- 
ty perſons having ſhut themſelves up with Re- 
nault and the Captain, in the moſt retired part 
of the Greek Lady's houſe, after the uſual pre- 
cautions on ſuch occaſions, Renault addreſſed 
them. 

He began with a plain and copious narrative 
of the preſent ſtate of affairs ; of their own and 
the republic's forces; of the diſpoſition of the 
city and of the fleet; of Don Pedro's and 
the Duke d' Oſſuna's preparations ; of the 
arms, and other warlike-ſtores, at the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador's; of the intelligence he had in 
the ſenate and among the Nobles ; in ſhort, of 
the perfect knowledge they had obtained of e- 
very thing requifite to be known. Having 
gained the approbation of his audience by the 
recital of theſe particulars, the truth of which 
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was equally well known to themſelves, and which 
had been the effects of their united labours, 

© Theſe, my friends,” continued he, are the 
© means deſtined to conduct you to that glory 
of which you are in queſt ;z and each of you 
can judge whether they are not adequate and 
© certain, We have infallible means of introdu- 
© cing ten thouſand armed men into a town, 
* which has not two hundred to oppoſe them; 
© the plunder of which will unite with us all the 
© ſtrangers brought hither either by curiofity or 
* buſineſs. Even its own populace will aid us, 
£ the moment that they can do it with ſafety, in 
« ſtripping the great, by whom they have been 
© ſo often fleeced. The fineſt ſhips in the fleet 
© are ours; and the reſt, by this time, contain 
© what muſt reduce them to aſhes. The Arſe- 
© nal, the wonder of Europe, and terror of Afia, 
© is almoſt already in our hands. The nine brave 
* men preſent, who, for fix months paſt, were 
© ready to ſeize it, have taken their meaſures fo 
« effeQtually during this delay, that they incur 
* no riſk in anſwering for the ſucceſs with their 
© heads, Had we, for our ſupport, neither the 
troops at the Lazaretto, nor thoſe in Terra 
Firma, nor Elliot's little ſquadron, nor Don 
Pedros five hundred men, nor the twenty Ve- 
© netian ſhips under our companion, nor the 
Duke d' Oſſuna's large fleet, nor the Spaniſh 
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© army in Lombardy, yet, with our intelligence, 
© and a thouſand men, we ſhould be ſufficiently 


* ſtrong. Still, however, all theſe different ſuc- 
cours, now named, are fo diſpoſed, that each 
* of them might fail without any prejudice to the 
* reſt. They may mutually aid, but cannot in- 
jure one another. It is next to impoſſible 
* that they ſhould not all ſucceed, and yet one 
© of them alone is ſufficient, If, then, after em- 
* ploying all the precautions human ſagacity can 
« deviſe, a judgment can be formed of the ſuc- 
© ceſs Fortune intends us; What tokens of her 
* favour 'can there be ſuperior to thoſe we have 
received? Yes; my friends, they are undoubt- 
* edly miraculous. It is unknown in hiſtory 
* that an enterpriſe of this nature ſhould have 
been diſcovercd in part, and not entirely ruin- 
© ed. Yet ours has ſurmounted five accidents, 
the leaſt of which, in all human probability, 
might have rendered it abortive. Who would 
not have thought, that the deſtruction of Spi- 
noſa, while purſuing the ſame tract with us, 
* would have occaſioned ours? That the diſ- 
* miſſion of the troops of Lieveſtein, who were 
totally devoted to our intereſt, would not have 
« divulged what we fo carneltly concealed : That 
the diſperſion of the little fleet would not have 
broke all our meaſures, and been the copious 
* ſource of freſh inconveniencies : That the diſco- 
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© veries at Crema and at Maran ſhould not 
* neceflarily have involved that of the whole 
* ſcheme ? Still all theſe have produced no con- 
* ſequences. The traces which would have 
© led to us have not been purſued ; nor has any 
advantage accrued from the light they af- 
forded. Never did ſo profound a fleep precede 
* ſo dreadful a cataſtrophe! The ſenate, we are 
« well informed, the ſenate is in abſolute ſecurity. 
Our good fortune has blinded the moſt quick 
« ſighted, has aſſured the moſt timid, lulled into 
* ſecurity the moſt ſuſpicious, and confounded the 
© moſt penetrating of men, We are ſtill alive, 
my dear friends, and are more powerful than 
© before theſe misfortunes. They have only ſer- 
ved to prove our conſtancy. We live, and our 
© life ſhall ſoon be fatal to the tyrants of this 
place. Is not a good fortune, ſo extraordinary 
and inflexible, preternatural ? Does it not af- 
ford juſt ground to conclude, that it is the 
© work of more than human power? And, in 
truth, my friends, what is there on earth worthy 
© of the protection of Heaven, if our enterpriſe is 
not? We are about to deſtroy the moſt hor- 
© rible of all governments ; to enrich the impo- 
© yveriſhed ſubjects of this ſtate, who, without our 
aid, would be an endleſs facrifice to the rapa- 
© city of the nobles. We ſhall preſerve the ho- 
* nour of all the women, who might hereaier be 
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© born under their deſpotiſm, with charms ſuffi. 
© cient to pleaſe them. We ſhall reſtore to the 
world numberleſs wretches, whom their cruelty 
© can ſacrifice to their petty reſentments, for the 
© moſt venial offences. We ſhall puniſh the moſt 
© criminal of mankind ; thoſe who are drenched 
© in vices which Nature abhors, or bluſhes to en- 
dure. Let us not be afraid, then, to take the 
© ſword in the one hand, and the torch in the o- 
© ther, to exterminate theſe miſcreants. And, 
© when we ſhall behold, involved in fire, thoſe 
© palaces where impiety reigns; a fire rather 
from heaven than us; the devouring flames 
* conſuming thoſe tribunals, ſo often ſtained with 
© the tears and ſubſtance of the innocent ; the fu- 
© rious ſoldier drawing the reeking ſteel from the 
© boſom of the wicked; death ſtalking in every 
quarter; and whatever hideous ſpectacles the 
darkneſs of the night, or military licenſe, can 
produce. Let us then remember, my dear 
friends, that there is nothing thoroughly pure 
© amonglit men; that the moſt laudable actions are 
© productive of the greateſt hardſhips. In ſhort, 
© inſtead of the various furies which ſcourge this 
* unhappy country, the diſorders of the enſuing 
© night are the only means of eſtabliſhing for ever 

© peace, innocence, and liberty.” 
This harangue was received by the whole af- 
ſembly, with that complacency which men gene- 
rally 
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rally diſcover for ſentiments conſonant with their 
own. But Renault, during his ſpeech, having at- 
tended to their countenances, obſerved, that I if - 
fier, one of the Captain's moſt intimate friends, 
had, all at once, fallen from eager attention into 
a diſquietude, which he ſtrove in vain to conceal], 
and that there ſtill appeared in his eye an air of 
aſtoniſhment and melancholy, expreſſive of a mind 
ſtruck with horror. Renault mentioned this to 
the Captain, who, at firſt, laughed at it; but, ha- 
ving obſerved Jaffier for ſome time, he became 
almoſt of the ſame opinion. Perfe&ly acquainted 
with the affinity, the indifluluble connection be- 
tween the moſt ſecret emotions of rhe mind, and 
their lighteſt external indications betrayed in the 
agonies of the foul, Renault, after deliberately 
weighing what had appeared in Jafher's looks, 
thought himſelf obliged to declare his doubts 
of tais man's firmneſs. The Captain, knowing 
Jaffier to be one of the braveſt men alive, accu- 
ſed this judgment as unreaſonable and precipi- 
tate, But Renault, perſiſting to juſtify his ſuſpi- 
cions, Explained fo clearly their grounds and ef- 
fects, that the Captain, if he did not feel them 
ſo ſenſibly, was at leaſt convinced that Jaffier 
ought to be watched. He repreſented, however, 
to Renault, that, though Jafher ſhould be ſtag- 
gered, which he could not conceive, he had not 
ſpace before to-morrow night to form any plan 
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or reſolution of betraying them. But, in any 
event, the preſent ſituation of affairs did not af- 
ford time to adopt new meaſures ; that no choice 
was left them, and that the riſk muſt of neceſſity 
be ventured, Renault anſwered, that they ſtill 
poſſeſſed one infallible preventative of this dan- 
ger, which was to poignard Jafher themſelves 
that evening. On this propoſal, the Captain 
ſtood, for ſome time, ſpeechleſs. At length he 
replied, that he could not think of aſſaſſinating 
nis beſt friend upon a bare ſuſpicion. His death 
might alſo be productive of many bad conſe- 
quences. He was afraid it might alarm their 
companions, render themſelves odious, create a 
belief that they uſurped a domination over them, 
and affected to be the ſovereign arbiters of their 
life and death. It was improbable, that the reſt 
would fee, equally with them, the neceſſity of 
cutting off Jather ; and, without this conviction, 
cach conſpirator would behold, with dread, his 
life expoſed to the firſt ſurmiſe of the ſame na- 
ture, The human mind, when violently agita- 
tated, is caſily ſuſceptible of a wrong direction; 
and, in ſuch a ſtate, the leaſt altcration is of infi- 
nite importance, becauſe recourſe can be had 
only to deſperate reſolutions, Were they to 
conceal the manner in which Jaffier had diſap- 
peared, it was ſtill more to be dreaded that they 
would believe he was diſcovered, and had fled, 
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or elſe was a priſoner, or a traitor ; and, in ſpite 
of every pretence they could invent, his abſence 
in the evening before the execution, wherein he 
was to bear ſuch a principal part, could not but 
intimidate the reſt, and ſuggeſt to them melan- 
choly reflections. 

While Renault was all attention to the Cap- 
tain's reaſoning, one of their people entered with 
an order, juſt iſſued by the ſenate, commanding 
every perſon employed in the fleet to embark 
next morning. There was brought, at the 
ſame time, a note from the ambaſſador, explain- 
ing this order. The Duke d'Offuna could not 
leave Naples fo privately to join his large fleet, 
as to eſcape the knowledge of the republic's 
ſpies. But, as he had left an order ſtopping all 
carriages and letters to Venice for a certain 
time, the Venetians, before that day, could have 
no advice of his departure. The Archduke, 
lately elected King of Bohemia, had aſked his 
aſhſtance againſt the rebels of that country, who 
were now in motion ; and the Viceroy having 
vaunted that he would carry theſe ſuccours 
through the gulf to the Archduke's harbours 
in Iſtria, the Venetians had prevailed with that 
Prince to entreat he would take another route. 
But, as the Duke did not regulate himſelf by 
the conſiderations which influence other men, 
they never doubted, upon hearing of his depar- 
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ture, but it was to conduct, in perſon, his forces, 
by the way he had propoſed. Averſion to a 
rupture prevented their diſputing the paſlage, 
which would have been no difficult matter. 
They choſe rather to ſend their flect to the coaſts 
of Iſtria, the place of his diſembarkment, to ob- 
ſerve him, and prevent the temptations he 
might be under at the fight of their maritime 
places. 

The ſtrongeſt reſolutions of men uſually pro- 
ceed from a ſenſe of impending danger. Under 
the influence of this impreſſion, the mind, by 
frequently revolving, at length familiariſes itſelf 
to the perilous circumſtances, however alarming. 
But the firmneſs of its reſolution is ſo connected 
with theſe circumſtances, that, ſhould any of them 
vary on the verge of execution, thers is a riſk of 
its determination alſo changing. Of this Renault 
and the Captain were apprehenſive, with reſpect 
to their companions, on account of the unfor- 
ſcen embarkation of the Venetian fleet now 
announced. They were alſo exceedingly cha - 
grined by this intelligence, becauſe they imagined 
it might oblige them, however averſe, to alter 
the diſpoſition already fixed for accompliſh- 
ing their enterpriſe. The execution could not 
take place immediately, as the night was already 
too far gone, It would have been day before 
the little fleet could receive notice to advance 

within 
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within cannon-ſhot of Venice, where it mult ne- 
ceſſarily be before they could begin, and before 
they could fend for the troops from the Laza- 
retto. With reſpe& to next day, as the Vene- 
tians were to put to ſea, ſhould Elliot likewiſe 
move forward, he muſt infallibly meet peo- 
ple repairing continually from Venice to the 
fleet. The courſe of the fleet, however, 
was the moſt favourable the confpirators 
could defire, being to turn its back on El- 
liot ; and, every thing rightly weighed, it was 
thought proper to allow it time to get to ſome 
diſtance. The great difficulty was, to deter- 
mine, whether the Captain, PAnglade, the three 
Petardiers, and the other conſpirators employed 
in the fleet, ſhould obey the order of the ſc- 
nate, They ſeemed indiſpenſibly neceflary at 
Venice for the execution, eſpecially the Captain, 
who could leaſt of all ſtay behind. His impor- 
tant command in the fleet rendered him more 
obſervable than all the reſt together. As the moſt 
of them ſerved aboard his ſhips, their places 
could be almoſt ſupplied by his preſence and au- 
thority, or their abſence more eaſily concealed. 
For theſe reaſons, it was determined, that the 
Captain ſhould go, with only PAnglade, whofe 
office, as well as that of the three Petarciers, 
But, rather than part with theſe three, they choſe 
to run every hazard. The Admiral inquired 
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after them the moment he ſaw the Captain, who 
anſwered, that he imagined they, and ſome more 
of his offers ſtill miſſing, were concealed in the 
courtezan's houſe in Venice; and that his pre- 
cipitate departure had not allowed him time to 
diſcover them. The Admiral was fo preſſed by 
the ſenate to fail, and was fo buſy, that he could 
not, for ſome-days, ſend in ſearch of them, far 
leſs ſtay till they were found. 

Before going abroad, the Captain ſpoke to 
Jaffier in private, and entreated him to ſupply 
his place with Renault on the night of the exc- 
cution. He magnified their confidence in his 
courage and conduct; without a firm aſſurance 
of which he never could have refolved to de- 
part. But, while Jaffier remained behind, he 
thought he left another ſelf to his companions. 
During this diſcourſe, the Captain eyed him with 
the greateſt attention; but Jafficr, touched by 
theſe teſtimonies of eſteem, anſwered with ſuch 
appearances of zeal, fidelity, and gratitude, as 
would have ſatisfied the moſt diffident. This, 
however, was the laſt effort of his expiring firm- 
neſs. It totally vaniſhed with his friend. Ha- 
ving now no longer before his eyes the only 
man whoſe influence could fortify him, he en- 
tirely abandoned himſelf to his irrefolution. Re- 
nault's deſcription, in the concluſion of his 
ſpeech, of the night of execution, had ſtruck 
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him to ſuch a degree, that he was unable to re- 
ſtrain his compaſſion. His imagination heighten- 
ed the picture. It repreſented faithfully, and in 
the moſt lively colours, all the cruelties and acts 
of injuſtice unavoidable on ſuch occaſions. From 
that moment he heard nothing on all fides, but 
the cries of infancy trodden under foot, the 
groans of butchered age, and the ſhricks of vio- 
lated honour. He ſaw nothing but palaces tum- 
bling into ruins, churches wrapt in flames, and 
conſecrated places defiled with blood. Venice, 
the ſad, the deplorable Venice, continually pre- 
ſents itſelf before his eyes; no longer trium- 
phant, as formerly, over the Ottoman greatneſs 
and Spaniſh ſenate, but mouldered into aſhes, or 
captive in chains, and deeper drenched in the 
blood of its inhabitants than in its ſurrounding 
waters. This diſmal ſpectre purſues him night 
and day; importunes, urges, ſtaggers him. In 
vain are all his efforts to baniſh it from his fight. 
More inexorable than fabled furics, it haunts his 
table and retirement, and even mingles in his 
dreams. But, to betray all his friends! and, 
what friends? the brave, the intelligent men of 
_ unrivalled merit each of them in his particular 
fphere. It-would be the work of ages to affem- 
ble again ſuch a number of extraordinary per- 
fons. In the very moment when about to im- 
mortaliſe their names, muſt they be robbed 
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of the fruit now ready to be gathered from 
the greateſt reſolution that ever entered into 
the mind of any individual? And how will 
they die ? By torments more ſtrange and exqui- 
fite than ever were invented by the tyrants of 
former ages! Who does not know that there is a 
priſon in Venice, more capable of ſhaking the forti- 
tude of a brave man, than the moſt horrible puniſh- 
ments of other countries? "Theſe laſt reflections, 
attacking Jaffier on the weaker fide, confirmed 
him in his firſt opinion. Commiſcration of his 
companions balanced in his ſoul the compaſſion 
excited by the deſolation of Venice. In this 
ſtate of irreſolution he continued, till the day of 
Aſcenſion, ro which the execution had been de- 
layed. 

In the morning, the conſpirators received in- 
telligence from the Captain, who acquainted 
them, that he would anſwer for the fleet, which 
was failing to the neighbourhood of Maran ; 
and defired, that, when the Lieveſtein troops 
were ſent for from the Lazaretto, a boat might 
be deſpatched with advice to him, for which he 
would wait, before beginning operations on his 
fide. The pilots were ſent, as promiſed, to El- 
hot. Some properly qualified perſons, gained 
for the purpoſe, were introduced into the Bel- 
fry of the procuratory of St Mark, who being 
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acquainted with the guards, laid them aflcep 
by. powerful drugs mixed in their victuals, and 
by making them cat and drink to exceſs on ac- 
count of the public rejoicings of the day. Or- 
ders were given to ſome fele& officers to ſeize 
upon the houſcs of the moſt formidable ſenators, 
and to aſſaſſinate them. The houſe which every 
one was to attack, and the polt each of the prin- 
cipal conſpirators, and of the other officers, were 
to occupy, were marked out ; the men allotted to 
each, the place where they would be found, the 
word whereby they would be known, and. the 
road they ſhould take, were all fixed. The 
troops at the Lazaretto, and the little Spaniſh 
fleet, and the thouſand Dutch ſoldiers already 
in Venice, were alſo informed how they were 
to ſeparate at the Place of St Mark, what was 
their deſtination, and the places they were to 
ſeize, who were the commanders appointed, and 
what the watch-word whereby to know them. Un- 
ſulpeQted perſons viſited the galley of the council 
of ten, and the artillery was found fit for ſervice, 
Jaffier's curioſity led him to be a ſpectator of 
the ceremony, wherein the Doge marries the 
Sea, as this was to be the laſt time of its being 
performed. At the ſight of the public rejoĩcings 
his compalhon redoubled. The profound tran- 
quillity of the devoted Venetians inſpired him 
with the keeneſt fenſibility of their approaching 
deſtruc- 
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deſtruction; and he returned more irreſolute 
than ever. At laſt, Heaven, unwilling to aban- 
don the work of twelve centuries, and of fo 
many able men, to the rage of a courtezan, and 
of a band of profligate deſperadoes, the good 
genius of the republic inſpired Jather with an 
expedient, by which he hoped to fave both Ve- 
nice and his affociates, He found out Bartho- 
lomew Comino, fecretary to the council of ten, 
whom he acquainted, that he had ſomething 
extremely urgent, and of the laſt importance to 
the ſafety of the ſtate, to diſcloſe z but that he 
firſt required the Doge and the council to pro- 
miſe him one favour, and to bind themſelves by 
the moſt ſacred oaths to make the ſenate ratify 
their engagement. This requeſt was the lives of 
twenty-two perſons, whatever were their crime, 
whom he ſhould name. But that, without 
obtaining this favour, no torments ſhould ever 
extort his ſecret, as none were dreadful e- 
nough to wreſt a ſingle word from his mouth. 
The ten were inſtantly aſſembled, and they ſent 
immediately to the Doge to receive the promiſe 
Jaffier demanded ; which, as they had done, 
he granted, without heſitation. Jafher, there- 
fore, fully ſatisfied with the part he was now to 

act, revealed the whole conſpiracy. 
The affair appeared ſo horrible and amazing, 
that it exceeded belief. It being eaſy, however, 
to 
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to verify ſome particulars, Comino was deſpatch- 
ed to the Belfry of the Precuratory. He report» 
ed, on his return, that he had iound the whole 
guard either drunk or afleep. He was then ſent 
to the Arſenal, where it was long before the ſe- 
duced officers could be found. At laſt, a ſer- 
vant, intimidated by his threats, ſhewed him a 
little door, which, after knocking fome time in 
vain, he cauſed be burſt open. Here he found 
the officers, with the three Petardiers, putting 
the finiſhing hand to the fire - works deſigned for 
the execution. He aſked, what obliged them to 
work on ſuch an high feſtival, and why they had 
not opened upon his knocking? They anſwer- 
ed, with great ingenuity, that the Petardicrs were 
to ſet out next day for the fleet; that the Admi- 
ral had ordered them to bring a great number 
of fire-works ready to play off ; that, not finding 
as many prepared as he wanted, they had in- 
treated the reſt to aſſiſt them in making ſome ; 
that, as this might be of conſequence, they 
thought themſelves excuſeable for not obſerving 
the feſtival ; and that, to avoid ſcandal, they had 
ſhut themſelves up, as he had found them, in the 
moſt private part of the Arſenal, which they had 
choſen as the moſt proper, on that account. 
Though Comino could not reply to this anſwer, 
he arreſted them priſoners. The ten, ſtill more 
and more affrightened, ſent next to the Greek 

courtezan's 
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courtezan's houſe; but no body was found there. 
The perſons who had laid aſleep the guard in 
the Belfry had alſo counterfeited ſleeping when 
they ſaw Comino. But he was ſcarce gone, 
when they ran to the Courtezan's houſe, where 
they gave ſo warm an alarm, that, without loſing 
a moment, Nolot, Robert, Revellido, Retrozi, 
Villamezzana, Durand, Ternon, and Robert 
Brulard, who chanced to be with her, got all in- 
to one of the barks, which waited at the Rialto 


to bring the troops of Lieveſtein, and happily | 


eſcaped out of Venice. The council, chagrined 
on account of their eſcape, determined inſtantly 
to viſit the houſes of the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors. Admittance was politely aſked, 
on buſineſs relating to the ſafety of the republic. 
The Frenchman as politely granted it ; and Re- 
nault was ſeized, and carried away, with Law- 
rence Brulard and de Brilie. But the Spaniard 
refuſed with paſſion. He infiſted on the privi- 
leges of his office, and proteſted, in rage, againſt 
the violence offered him, when he faw them en- 


ter by force. Arms were found with him for 


above five hundred men, fixty petards, and an 
incredible quantity of powder, of fire-works, and 
other articles of the ſame nature. An exact in- 
ventory was taken of theſe, in making which the 
Ambaſſador aſſiſted and ridiculed them. 


While 
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While this inventory was carried to the coun- 
cil, a nobleman of the Valerian family came thi- 
ther with Brainville and Theodore, two of the 
principal conſpirators. Having learned that the 
whole ſcheme was detected, and deſpairing to 
ſave themſelves, as they knew the ports were 
ſhut after the Grecian's eſcape, they adopted the 
ſcheme of pretending to diſcover the conſpiracy. 
They waited, therefore, on this nobleman, with 
whom they had been acquainted in Flanders, to 
be introduced by him to the council, where they 
were arreſted. A ſearch was made, in the mean 
time, through all the taverns, inns, gaming-hou- 
ſes, ſtews, and other places, where ſtrangers 
might be concealed ; and all the officers, whe- 
ther Dutch, French, Spaniſh, Walloon, Neapo- 
litan, or Milaneſe, were ſecured, to the number 
of near four hundred. | 

Amidſt theſe tranſactions, two natives of Dau- 
-phiny, who came from Orange, arrived in boots, 
and in the ſame dreſs, as in alighting from their 
horſes, they had leaped into the bark that brought 
them. They declared in council, that ſome 
Frenchmen, their friends, had written to them 
from Venice, that, if they wanted to make their 
fortune, they had only to repair thither , becauſc 
a conſpiracy was upon the very eve of execution, 
for ſcizing upon the city, and giving it to be 
| plundered. They had come, therefore, in the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt haſte, to diſcover, inſtead of ſharing in 
this atrocious wickedneſs. They were thanked, 
genteelly lodged, and deſired to reſt themſelves 
till the ſenate could deliberate upon a ſuitable re- 
ward for them. In the mean time, the day came, 
the ſenate aſſembled, and the Marquis de Bed- 
mar demanded audience. It was granted, mere- 
ly from curioſity. The noiſe of the conſpiracy 
had, by this time, ſpread over the city, and pro- 
duced terrible diſtraction. The populace, under 
ſome confuſed impreſſions that it originated from 
the Spaniards, aſſembled around the ambaſſa- 
dor's houſe, with a defign to break it open, and 
were about to ſet it on fire, when the eſcort ar - 
rived to conduct him to audience. They ex- 
plained their commiſſion. The people, flatter- 
ing themſelves that the ſenate would inflict on 
lum ſome exemplary puniſhment, allowed him to 
go, loading him with every poſſible abuſe and 
imprecation. 

The ambaſſador, having entered the ſenate, 
began with grievous complaints of the violence 
committed in his houſe, contrary to the law of 
nations. Theſe complaints were accompanied 
with ſuch haughty and direful menaces of re- 
venge, as confounded and alarmed the greater 
part of the ſenate, afraid leſt he ſhould ſlill have 
ſome means, unknown to them, of yet accompliſh- 
ing his deſign, The _ anſwered, that they 
would 
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would explain theſe exce ſſes, when he ſhould aſ- 
ſign the reaſons for the warhke preparations 
found in the poſſcſſion of one, who, as an am- 
baſſador, ought to be the miniſter of peace. He 
replied, that he was perfectly aſtoniſhed how 
people, reputed fo wiſe, could be fe abſurd as to 
inſult him, in his face, on fo grols a pretence. 
They knew, as well as himſelf, that theſe ſtores 
were only depoſited in his houſe, as in former 
inſtances, to be ſent to Naples and Tirol. With 
reſpect to the arms, it was univerſally known, 
that none were ſo good as thoſe fabricated in the 
towns belonging to the republic. As for the 
fire-works, and other things of that nature, ſome 
artiſts, of very uncommon ſkill, having offered 
their ſervices, he was induced, by curioſity, to give 
them employment. The Doge interrupted him, 
by obſerving, that theſe artiſts were wretches, 
or rather monſters, born for the everlaſting diſ- 
grace of mankind. Whilſt pronouncing theſe 
words, he preſented the Ambaſſador with a let- 
ter of credit to the Governour of Milan, found 
amongſt Renault's papers, and with other letters 
of the Duke d*Offuna, The Ambaſſador an- 
ſwered, that he had already declared his ſenti- 
ments relative to the Duke d*Offuna, to whoſe 
conduct he was an entire ſtranger. With re- 
ſpect to the letter of credit, the French ambaſſa- 
dor had indeed recommended to him, ſome time 


ag, 
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ago, a gentleman who wanted a favour at Mi- 
lan, upon ſome particular buſineſs, and that he 
had granted this perſon the letter they ſhewed 
him; but he did not know that the republic was 
concerned in the matter. The Doge ſecing, 
by the Ambaſſador's anſwers, that he would ne- 
ver be at a loſs, contented himſelf with repre- 
fenting, in the moſt ſerious manner, the atro- 
ciouſneſs of his enterprize ; and concluded, with 
proteſting, that they were all far from thinking 
the King, his maſter, had the leaſt concern in it. 
To this remonſtrance, the Ambaſſador replied, 
with all the warmth that a man of worth feels 
when his honour is injuriouſly attacked, He was 
of a nation, he faid, by nature ſo wiſc and brave, 
as to be far above employing vile artifices for the 
deſtruction of their enemies. The King, his 
maſter, was ſufficiently powerful to ſubdue them 
by open force, without the aid of treachery ; and 
that this might- ſoon be evinced. Upon theſe 
words, he left the houſe abruptly, and without 
ceremony. His conduQtors begged him to re- 
poſe a little in an adjoining apartment, till the ſe- 
nate ſhould give the neceflary orders for his ſafe. 
ty. Full of wrath, but diſdaining to fpeak, he 
ſuffered himſclt to be led whither they pleaſed. 
While the populace were aſſembled in the Place 
with a deſign to tear him in pieces, as ſoon as 
he ſhould be diſmiſſed, it was cafy for thoſe ſent 
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to his houſe, with a ſtrong guard, to put on 
board his domeſtics, and moſt valuable furniture. 
This being accompliſhed, they returned to bring 
the Ambaſſador away; and conducted him through 


private paſſages of the palace, to a brigantine 
well armed, and attended by a good convoy. 


The people, enraged at his eſcape, made cffigies 
of him and the Duke d"Offuna, which they 


treated as they would have done their perſons, 
had they been in their power. 

Orders were, at the ſame time, deſpatched to 
the Admiral, to drown PAnglade, Captain 
Jacques Pierre, and all his truſty officers aboard 
his ſhips. Imagining that they would be upon 
their guard, a veſſel of the moſt uncommon con- 
ſtruction and figure that could be found in Ve- 
nice, was choſen to convey this order. She was 
fo equipped as to prevent any ſuſpicion of her 
failing from thence ; and fetched a large circuit, 
to appear as coming from another quarter. It 
was afterwards known, that the Captain had 
been all night in anxious expectation; and that, 
ſeeing this veſſel arrive, he retired immediately 
into one of his largeſt ſhips, as if he had ſuſpec- 
ted the truth, and meant, if betrayed, to defend 
himſelf, But, it is probable, that the dread of 
ruining the whole, through a fear which might 
be only a panic, made him hefitate, and conſi- 
der whether he ſhould declare himſelf : For the 

Admiral 
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Admiral having, without loſing a moment, de- 
ſpatched to him two choſen and unſuſpected men, 
they entered, ſeemingly unarmed, his apartment, 
where they found him alone, and, addreſſing 
him in their free and uſual ſtyle, inſtantly ſtab- 
bed him, and, without being perceived, threw 
him into the ſea, L'Anglade, and forty of his 
officers, were quickly treated in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame ſecrecy. 

Renault having, in the mean time, been exa- 
mined at Venice, anſwered, that he knew not 
what they meant. They ſhowed him the letter 
of credit to Don Pedro, a paſſport, in Spaniſh, 
through all the countries ſubject to Spain, bills 
of exchange for large ſums, and a thouſand pi- 
ſtoles in gold. He inſiſted, that he knew nci- 
ther the Spaniſh Ambaſſador nor the Governour 
of Milan ; and that, if there was any thing a- 
mong his papers relative to them, it muſt have 
been put there by ſome other perſon. As for 
the bills of exchange and the piſtoles, he decla- 
red, that they were all he had in the world. He 
was put to the rack, ordinary and extraordinary ; 
but anſwered nothing farther, unleſs that he was 
a poor old man of worth, quality, and honour, 
and that God would avenge his death. He was 
brought to the rack ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and 
he was even promiſed impunity, if he would re- 
veal all he knew; but in vain, After every va- 
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riety of torture, at different times, he was at laſt 
. ſtrangled in priſon, and publicly hung up by one 
foot as a trairor. The Count of Naſſau's Licu- 
tenant, the three Petardiers, Bribe, Laurence 
Brulard, and the two officers of the arſenal, were 
hung in the like manner, after having ſuffered 
the rack with the ſame conſtancy. But Brain- 
ville, Theodore, and above three hundred offi- 
cers, were only ſtrangled or drowned private- 


Jaffier, in the mean time, maddened to de- 
ſpair by the fatal effects of his compaſſion, made 
loud complaints, that the Doge and council of 
ten had not fulfilled their promiſe in favour of 
his affociates. It had not been violated, but in 
conſequence of very mature deliberation. Se- 
veral were of opinion, that it ought to be religi- 
ouſly obſerved. Others remonſtrated, that, it 
the conſpiracy had been diſcloſed by Jaffier only, 
it might indeed have been a queſtion. But the 
two natives of Dauphiny having alſo revealed it, 
the ſenate were at full liberty to act as if Jaffier 
had made no diſcovery. This advice, ſeconded 
by the public horror and alarm, prevailed, though 
many conſiderations might have been urged to 
the contrary. Every expedient was employed to 
appeaſe Jaffier. He was offered money and em- 
ployment ; but he refuſed every thing. Inflexibly 
and vainly demanding the lives of his compa- 
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nions, he at laſt left Venice, quite inconſolable 
for their fate. The ſenate, upon learning this, 
ſent after him an order to quit the dominions of 
the republic in three days, at the peril of his life, 
along with four thouſand ſequins, which they 
forced him to receive. The regret he felt for 
his companions redoubled, whenever he reflected 
on his being the cauſe of their death. Having 
learned, on his journey, that the deſign againſt 
Breſcia might ſtill ſucceed, his defire of being 
revenged of the ſenate made him throw himſelf 
into that town. But he was ſcarce arrived, 
when the council of ten, having diſcovered this 
affair by the papers of the conſpirators, ſent thi- 
ther ſome troops, who poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the principal poſts, and put ſeveral Spaniards, 
who had been introduced there, to the ſword. 
Jaffier was taken fighting at their head, like a 
man who wiſhes only to ſell his life at the dear- 
eſt rate ; and, being brought back in a few days 
to Venice, was drowned on the morrow after 

his arrival. | 
The death of this unhappy wretch having re- 
eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of this noble city, the 
firſt buſineſs of the ſenate was to aſk another 
ambaſſador from Madrid. Don Lewis Bravo 
was immediately nominated to this office, with 
orders to ſet out inſtantly ; and the Marquis de 
Bedmar gave him, according to cuſtom, an in- 
ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, which might be reduced to theſe two 
points : The firſt was, that the new ambaſſador 
ſhould, on all occafions, vehemently arraign the 
conduct of his predeceflor, and affect an oppo- 
ſite one, even in matters of the greateſt indiffe- 
rence, The other, that, in all his tranſactions, 
in which the rights and pretenſions of the repu- 
blic were concerned, he ſhould, inſtead of all o- 
ther Memoirs, make uſe of the © Squittinio della 
© Liberti Veneta, to which the Marquis referred 
him in ſeveral places of his inſtructions, in terms 
which, though modeſt, ſufficiently diſcovered his 
paternal affection for this libel. 
In the mean time, there was publiſhed through 
all the dominions of the republic, by ſound of 
trumpet, and in a manifeſto, an interdiQ, prohi- 
biting, under pain of death, the imputing any 
concern in the conſpiracy to the King of Spain, 
or the Spaniards. Thirty thouſand ducats were 
given to the two natives of Dauphiny, who had 
come from their own country on purpoſe to diſ- 
cover it. Don Pedro ſeeing every thing irretrie- 
vable, diſbanded his troops, and reſtored Ver- 
celi, The Duke d' Oſſuna ſet the Captain's wife 
and children at liberty, and conferred on them 
magnificent preſents. The Marquis de Bedmar 
received an order from Spain, to ſerve in capa- 
city of firſt miniſter in Flanders, and, a few 
years after, a cardinal's hat from Rome. 
ADVERTISE- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following hiſtory is collected from all 
the Spaniſh, French, Italian, and Flemiſh 
writers who have treated of the period in which 
the events happened. The principal of theſe au- 
thors are, Monficur de Thou, Aubigne, Bran- 
tome, Cabrera, Campana, Adriani, Natalis Comes, 
Dupleix, Matthieu, Mayerne, Mezeray, Le La- 
boureur ſur le Caſtelnau, Strada, Meteren, the 
Hiſtorian of Don John of Auſtria, the Elogies of 
Father Hilarion de Coſte, a Spaniſh Book of the 
Sayings and Heroical Actions of Philip II. an 
Account of the Death and Obſequies of his Son, 
&c. It is alſo tken from different performances, 
both printed and in manuſcript, which are con- 
nected with this hiſtory. Among others, from a 
ſmall book in verſe, entitled, Diogenes, which 
inveſtigates this matter to the bottom; from a 
manuſcript of Monſicur de Piereſc, written ex- 
preſsly on the ſame ſubject. For the greater ſa- 
tisfaction, however, of the reader, where any 
very ſtriking and extraordinary paſlages occur, 
the principal authorities on which they reſt are 
marked at the bottom of the pages. 
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Tranflated from the FRENcRH 


OF THE ABBOT Dr ST REAL. 


HEN the Emperor Charles V. had de- 

termined to reſign his dominions, in 
order to retire from the worl.z, afraid to leave 
his ſon expoſed to the proſperous fortune of Hen- 
ry II. of France, the effects of which he had 
himſelt experienced, he concluded a truce with 
that Prince for five years. Amongſt the over- 
tures of peace tendercd during this reſpite, was 


the propoſal of a marriage between Don Carlos, 
the 


* The reference made, in the prefixed intimation, to 
ſo many writers, and the authorities quoted in the courſe 
of this performance, ſhow, that it is rather an hiſtorical 
tract, than a work of imagination. Some fancy has, no 
doubt, been indulged in the arrangement of the different 
parts, and in the combination and embelliſhment of cir- 
cumſtances ; but the events, in general, are real, and 
many of them important. 
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the Infant of Spain, only ſon of Philip II. by 
Mary of Portugal, his firſt wife, and the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of France. 
This Princeſs was, indeed, very young, but 
furprifingly accompliſhed for her years. As the 
match was very acceptable to both families, ſhe 
conceived, upon its being propoſed, a high c- 
ſteem for her intended huſband. Her tender 
heart, finding this opportunity of attaching itſelf 
to a particular object, dwelt upon it with ſecret 
delight, till ſhe thus became inſenſibly engaged 
in a paſſion, which afterwards gave a greater a- 
larm to her virtue than ſhe could have at firſt 
imagined. The Prince of Spain was no leſs hap- 
Py in his fate. As all he had heard of this Lady 
ſerved to inſpire the moſt pleafing idea of her, 
he fondiy indulged every tender defire which 
this idea could excite. The portrait of the Prin- 
ceſs finiſhed what the fame of her beauty had 
begun. He was affured, that the likeneſs was 
very ſtriking 5 and Don Garlos readily believed 
what he ſo earneſtly wiſhed to be true. Whilſt 
gazing on the picture, he revolved in his mind 
every poſſible method of communicating to the 
Princeſs his opinion of her. He could not bear 
to think that ſhe ſhould be ignorant of the hap- 
pineſs which the proſpect of their union had dif- 
fuſed throughout his foul. Almoſt aſhamed 
ſometimes of his good fortune, he wiſhed for an 
opportunity 
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opportunity to engage, before it ſhould become 
her duty to beſtow, her affections. But, fince 
this was impoſlible, to have been poſſeſſed of any 
means of conveying his various ſentiments, 
would, as he imagined, have afforded him no 
{mall conſolation. 

But the face of affairs was ſoon changed by 
the breach of the truce. This was effected by 
the Princes of Lorrain, who made the war be 
renewed at the inſtigation of Pope Paul IV. The 
Pontiff's obje& was, to procure a powerful di- 
verſion in Flanders, in order to relieve himſelt 
from the Duke of Alva, general of a Spaniſh 
army, who had, for ſome time, kept him almoſt 
blocked up in Rome. The expedient anſwered 
their expectations in this quarter; but it had not 
the ſame ſucceſs in Flanders. There the French 
were defeated in two engagements, in which al- 
moſt the whole of the beſt troops in the king- 
dom were either killed, or made priſoners ; by 
which their affairs were reduced to ſuch extre- 
mity, that they reſolved to purchaſe peace on 
any terms. This peace was the work of the 
Duke of Savoy, general of the Spaniſh army, 
and of the Conſtable Montmorency, his priſo- 
ner. The Conſtable having repreſented to this 
Prince, that a more favourable opportunity could 
never occur of recovering his eſtates, from which 
his father had been expelled by Francis I. the 
Puke 
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Duke ſo cfteAually managed Philip II. that the 
treaty was concluded ſoon after at Chateau-Cam- 
breſis. It may cafily be imagined how much 
Don Carlos was grieved when the truce was 
broken, and how great his joy when the nego- 
ciations of peace were reſumed. But this peace, 
ſo highly flattering to his hopes, was the very 
circumſtance that ruined them for ever. 

During this negotiation, Philip II. became a 
widower, by the death of Mary Queen of Eng- 
land, his ſecond wife. As he intended to marry 
again, he aſked for himſelf the Princeſs allotted 
for his ſon. It would have been more agree- 
able to have beſtowed her on the heir of the 
crown, her equal in age, than on a Prince who 
was old enough to have been her father, and by 
whom ſhe could have only younger children. 
But the King could not be decently refuſed. 

Though this intelligence was a thunder ſtroke 
to Don Carlos, and received in the midit of a 
numerous company, yet he had ſo much the 
command of himſelf, as not to betray the grief 
it occaſioned. But this conſtraint coſt him dear 
when alone. Whatever love or rage could in- 
ſpire then diſtracted his mind. But, as the ex- 
ceſs of his grief prevented his forming any reſo- 
lutions, and the preſent ſtate of his affairs pre- 
vented him from attempting any enterpriſe, his 
deſpair imperceptibly changed into melancholy. 

Thence 
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Thence ſprung his future ſingular manner of 
life, which rendered him ſo obnoxious to his fa- 
ther, who, unſuſpicious of its real cauſe, and 
judging of his ſon by himſelf, imputed the cha- 
grin of this young Prince to an impatient defire 
of reigning. 

With reſpect to the Princeſs, as her ſentiments 
for Don Carlos were rather a diſpoſition to love, 
than a real paſſion, a fear leſt it might not be 
truly love, occaſioned inexpreſſible diſtruſt in her- 
ſelf. Extremely curious hitherto to know what 
effects her picture had produced on Don Carlos, 
ſhe wiſhed that his heart might be ſtill more ſen- 
ſibly touched than her own. But, from the mo- 
ment ſhe learned the change of her deſtiny, the 
dreaded nothing ſo much as to be the obje& of 
bis affeQion. Whatever pleaſure there is in be- 
ing handſome, ſhe wiſhed that her charms had 
been leſs celebrated. Agitated by theſe diffe- 
rent thoughts, and incapable of that preſence of 
mind neceſſary to acquit herſelf gracefully, in a 
juncture ſo trying as her arrival at the court of 
Spain, ſhe poltponed her departure as long as 
decency would permit. Though the Duke of 
Aiva, as proxy for his maſter, had married her 
in the month of June, ſhe did not leave Paris till 
the ead of November. She ſtopped at all the 
fine houſes that were on the road, and did not 
arrive in Guienne till the end of the year, as if 

this 
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this delay could have produced in her heart what 
reaſon was unable to effectuate. When ſhe 
reached the Pyrennees, Fortune, who ſometimes 
diverts herſelt by beſtowing her favours when 
leaſt foreſeen, gave her a further and unexpec- 
ted reſpite. 

Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, was 
appointed to eſcort the Princeſs, and to deliver 
her at the fronticr into the hands of the Cardi- 
nal of Burgos, and of the Duke de Plnfantada. 
This King poſſeſſed only lower Navarre, the 
higher having been uſurped by the Spaniards 
from his wife's grandfather. That he might 


not, however, invalidate his right to both, he 


retuſed to acknowledge the boundary which ſe- 
parates them as the frontier of Spain; and he 
required from the Spaniſh deputies a declaration, 
that his delivering up the Queen at this place 
ſhould not hurt his pretenſions. This declara- 
tion was of too great moment to be made with- 
out expreſs orders. It was neceflary, therefore, 
to write to Madrid, and to wait on the ſpot for 
an anſwer. Philip would have gladly wiſhed that 
the court of France had faved him this embar- 
raſſment, and that the commiſſion had been gi- 
ven to any other than the Prince of Navarre. 
But the Guiſes, who had lately gained the entire 
direction of public affairs, had their own reaſons 


for keeping at a diſtance the Princes of the 
blood. 
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blood. As they wanted only pretexts, they were 
overjoyed to have one fo plauſible, to get rid of 
him who diſturbed them moſt. It was neceſſary, 
therefore, that the King of Spain ſhould either 
give immediate ſatisfaction to the King of 
Navarre, or refer the matter to a negotiation, 
in order to obtain his recal by the court of 
France. The laſt meaſure would have occafion- 
ed a delay quite intolerable to a Prince, who 
was waiting to receive, as his wife, the moſt 
beautiful woman in the world. This great poli- 
tician gratified the impatience of his love, at the 
expence of his inteteſt. He wrote back, autho- 
riſing the deputies to comply with the King of 
Navarre's demands. 

The Queen took the direct road to Madrid; 
and Don Carlos ſet out to meet her, accompa- 
nied, amongſt others, by the young Prince of 
Parma, Alexander Farneſe his couſin, and by his 
governour Rui Gomez de Sylva, Prince of Ebo- 
n, and favourite * of the King. Upon the firſt no- 
tice the Queen received of the Prince's approach, 
ſuch oppoſite emotions aroſe in her ſoul, and 
agitated her with ſuch violence, that ſhe ſwooned 
away in the arms of her maids, and was ſcarcely 
recovered when Don Carlos was at hand to ac- 
coſt her. After the firſt civilities were over, theſe 

. two 


Father Hilarion de Coſte; Minime, in his Panegyric 
on the Queen. 
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two illuſtrious perſonages totally engaged in con- 
templating each other, dropped the converſation ; 
and the reſt of the company not ſpeaking, from 
reſpe&t to them, there enſued, for ſome time, 
a filence, very extraordinary on ſuch occaſions, 
Don Carlos was not made in perfect ſymme- 
try * ; bur, beſides having an excellent com- 
plexion, and the moſt beautiful countenance, his 
eyes were fo full of fire and ſpirit, and his air fo 
animated, that he was far from being diſagree- 
able. At firſt, he was quite dazzled with the 
beauty of the Queen. But the recolleCtion of 
what he had loſt in lofing her, ſoon turned his 
admiration into grief; and, foreſeeing what ſut- 
fering ſhe would occafion him, he was impercep- 
tibly led to behold her with a kind of dread. 
The Duke de Finfantada, in the mean time, 
imagined, that the Queen waited, from civility, 
till Don Carlos ſhould ſet out, and that the 
Prince waited, in the fame manner, from reſpect 
to the Queen. He, therefore, acquainted her, 
that it was time to proceed forward, and thus 
relieved buth from a greater embarraſſment than 
he perceived. The Prince having taken his ſeat 
in the Queen's coach, never removed his eyes 
from her during the whole journey, and thus 
had every opportunity he could have wiſhed of 
gazing an her, and undoing himſelf. The Queen 
Y immediately 
®* Brantome, in Philip II. 
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Immediately obſerved him, and felt a ſecret and 
irreſiſtible emotion of pleaſure in beholding the 
raptures of Don Carlos. She durſt not, how- 
ever, look ſteadily at him; nor could he at firſt 
view her without trembling ; till at laſt their 
eyes, after for ſome time avoiding each other, 
and impatient of ſuch conſtraint, having acciden- 
tally met, they had not power to turn them a- 
ſide. By theſe faithful interpreters, Don Car- 
los told the Queen what he felt, and by a thou- 
ſand fad and impaſſioned looks, prepared her 
for the greatneſs and the obſtinacy of his love, 
The heart of this Prince, entruſted with its own 
ſecret alone, and torn by the grief of his bad 
fortune, impatiently panted for relief ; and, per- 
ſuaded, by the conſtrained and embarraſſed man- 
ner of the Queen, that ſhe underſtood him, be 
thence derived ſuch exquiſite joy, as beſtowed a 
. momentary oblivion of his father's happineſs, 
and of his own misfortunes, This ſatisfaction 
gave him a freedom of behaviour which he lit- 
tle expected at the firſt interview of the King 
and Queen, while this Princeſs had fallen into 
ſo deep a reverie by the way, that ſhe could 
ſcarcely recover herſelf even when in the preſence 

of her huſhand. | 
Upon their arrival at Madrid, and the King's 
receiving her in alighting from the coach, after 
interchanging the firſt compliments uſual on 
ſuch 
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ſuch occaſions, ſhe began to look earneſtly at 
him, in order to diſcover whether he attended to 
her preſent confuſion. Not ſuſpecting the real 
cauſe of her embarraſſinent, the King aſked her 
ſomewhat peeviſhly, whether ſhe was obſerving 
that he was already gray-headed * ? Theſe words 
were conſtrued as a bad omen by the company 
preſent ; and it was conjectured, that the union 
of two perſons ſo widely different in age and ſen- 
timent, could not be very happy. 

The court of Spain, who had liſtened to the 
wonders reported of the Queen's beauty, as to 
the common exaggerations of the good qualities 
of Princes, were greatly aſtoniſhed, when they 
found, that Fame came far ſhort of the truth. 
This Princeſs was handſome from her birth, and 
now appeared in the higheſt luſtre which the 
bloom of youth could give to the molt perfect 
beauty. All beauties do not ſtrike all hearts a- 
like. But the Queen was equally adored by 
the people and the court, Every appearance ſhe 


made in public was a new triumph; and ſo dif- 


ficult was it to ſee without loving her, that 1t is, 
even to this day, a tradition in the court of 
Spain, that no man who was wiſe cou'd venture 
to behold her face f. In ſhort, it it be true that 
beauty poſſeſſes natural ſovereignty in itſelf, 
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never was there a Queen more inveſted with 
royalty. 

It was almoſt impoſſible that the fortunate 
huſband, deſtined to the poſſeſſion of ſo many 
charms, could regard them with inſenſibility. 
The whole demeanour of this Princeſs appeared 
to him engaging. He always found in her an 
attractive ſwectneſs, equally remote from the for- 
bidding reſerve of the Spanifh Ladies in public, 
and their ridiculous fondneſs in private. When 
reflecting on theſe matters, he ſometimes won- 
dered at his good fortune. But this he conceal- 
ed; for he deemed it totally incompatible with 
his dignity to betray to the young Lady the paſ- 
fion he felt for her. Had the, at any time, en- 
tertained a ſuſpicion, that ſuch were his ſenti- 
ments, it muſt ſoon have been relinquiſhed, when 
ſhe conſidered how little confidence he repoſed 
in her, his auſtere manner, and ſtrict caution in 
confining all his civilities to the privacy of night, 
as if he had been afraid to lay aſide, even in her 
company, that ſtate which he maintained before 
the world, This behaviour, apparently fo cold, 
fo remote from that agreeable unreſtrained frame 
of mind which commonly attends the gratifica- 
tion of the paſſions, ill accorded with the Queen's 
ideas of the life of two new married perſons, 
who are bleſt in mutual love. She conſidered 
her buſband, therefore, as a man whoſe body a- 

lone 
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lone was her's, and whoſe ſoul was entirely en- 
groſſed by deſigns of ambition, and ſchemes of 
politics. She was, however, ſo much beloved 
by him, that enjoyment, inſtead of abating, only 
increaſed his paſſion; whether it was that pol- 
ſeſſion, which ſatiates the defires of moſt other 
huſbands, ſerved only to inflame his, by diſco- 
vering hidden charms, and beauries entirely new, 
or that the attempt to hide his paſſion redoubled 
its force. 

Don Carlos was, in the mean time, in ex- 
treme diſquietude to know how he itood in the 
Queen's affection. Though, when ſhe looked 
at him, he imagined that her eyes exprefſed a 
ſecret paſſionate languor, which was not diſcern- 
ible at other times, he durſt not believe what he 
ſaw. But, however impatient to obtain an ex- 
planation, it was long before he could ſpeak with 
her in private. She was never alone during the 
rejoicings on account of the nuptials. At length 
Fortune, who takes pleaſure in favouring deſigns 
which can have mournful conſequences only, 
preſented him with an opportunity when leaſt 
expected. 

The King having arrived in Spain but a ſhort 
time before the Queen, had not yet paid the laſt 
honours to the Emperor's remains, which were 
depoſited a few days journey from Madrid, in 
the Monaſtery of the Hicronymite Friars, where 

| he 
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he had finiſhed his days. The Queen was hap- 
py to attend her huſband on this excurſion, that 
ſho might ſee a country which is reckoned the 
moſt beautiful ſpot in all Spain, The Hierony- 
mites of St Juſt are ſituated in a valley at the 
entry into Eſtramadura, which ſtretches along 
the banks of the Guadiana, from the border of 
Caſtile to that of Portugal. This valley is en- 
circled with hills of an extraordinary height, the 
leaſt fertile places of which are covered with 
wood of a perpetual verdure, that grows only in 
warm countries. A thouſand rivulets, riſing in 
theſe woods, after various windings, empty them- 
ſelves into the river, which traverſes the plain 
below; and the foil, watered by theſe copious 
ſtreams, has, through all ages, produced an infi- 
nite number of orange, lemon, and ſuch other 
trees as grow in this happy climate. Theſe wa- 
ters, during the moſt intenſe heat of ſummer, 
preſerve, under the ſhades of this wilderneſs, a 
coolneſs, which all the art of man could not elſe- 
where produce, while the verdure of their banks 
diſplays a vivid glow, which has hitherto mock - 
ed the power of the painter's pencil. 

The court having arrived in this ſolitude, 
which Charles had rendered ſo famous by his 
retreat; and, after having diſcharged the firſt 
duties of picty, the King deſired to ſee a young 
Friar, who had been greatly beloved by his fa- 
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ther, and, amongſt other things, was curious to 
know the origin of this friendſhip. He learned, 
that the Emperor going one morning, in his 
turn, to awake the orher Friars, found this one, 
who was ſtill in his noviciate, buried in fo pro- 
found a ſleep, that it was with difficulty he could 
make him ariſe; that the Novice, at laſt getting 
up with reluctance, and {till half aſleep, could 
not refrain ſaying to him, That he ought to 
have been content with diſturbing the repoſe of 
the world while he was in it, without coming 
to diſturb the repoſe of them who had lett it; 
and that this anſwer had appeared ſo pleaſant to 
the Emperor, that he henceforward loved him. 

After ſome other converſation, they all ſepa» 
rated in this enchanting wilderneſs, while the 
Queen, who was weary with her journey, was 
left almoſt alone with Don Carlos. As thoſe 
who remained near them were not of a rank to 
mix in their company, Don Carlos, tranſported 
with joy at this opportunity, propoſed, that ſhe 
ſhould reſt herſelf in a ſmall orange grove, which 
was behind the Emperor's apartment. Having 
retired thither, the Prince, afraid of being inter- 
rupted, immediately began the converſation with 
a freedom of ſpirit which ſurpriſed himſelf, and 
made the Queen almoſt loſe her ſuſpicions of his 
deſign, He firſt conjured her to ſuffer no un- 
caſineſs from any thing he ſhould fay, and to be- 
lieye, 
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lieve, that he would trouble her only to hear 
him. He then begged her to recolle& the time 
when they were intended for each other, and to 
think what impreſſion fo pleaſing a hope mult 
have made upon his heart. © You may cafily 
judge, Madam, continued he, that your ap- 
pearance has not effaced this impreſſion, and, 
I am well convinced, it never will be effaced.“ 
The Queen could not, at firſt, help being pleaſed 
to ſee a man animated with ſentiments ſo paſſion- 
ate towards her, and ſuch as none had ever 
dared to avow. But, reflecting afterwards on 
Don Carlos's words, ſhe ſo well underſtood their 
import, and they conveyed ſo affecting an idea 
of the ſtate of the Prince's mind, as excited her 
tendereſt pity. She acknowledged, that her eſteem 
for him during the time of their intended mar- 
riage, allowed her not to behold, with inſenſibi- 
lity, what he evidently ſuffered, nor to refuſe 
him what conſolation was conſiſtent with her 
duty. The Prince replied, that he pretended to 
no more than that of ſeeing and converſing with 
her. But the Queen, afraid perhaps of ſaying 
too much, aroſe at theſe words, and, advancing 
towards the Prince of Parma and Rui Gomez, 
who approached them, ſhe only added to Don 
Carlos, that, if he were wiſe, and really loved 
her, he would rather avoid than ſolicit her com- 
Pan. 


Don 
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Don Carlos was highly picaſed with having 
made a declaration of his paſſion. His mind 
ſeemed now as caſy, as it had formerly been 
diſtracted. This was immediately obſerved by 
the Queen. As there is no diſguiſe which love 
cannot aſſume, in order to ſteal into the heart, 
not even that of reaſon and virtue, the thought 
herſelf obliged, both by prudence and generofi- 
ty, not to diſcloſe the Prince's paſſion. In this 
view of matters, ſhe could not refrain acquaint- 
ing him, that the confidered the change of his 
humour as the effect of his difcretion. Don 
Carlos took the liberty to remind her of this, at 
their firſt private interview, after the court re- 
turned to Madrid. He aflured her, with extreme 
pleaſure, that there was no temper nor behavi- 
our ſo oppolite to his natural diſpoſition, which 
his paſhon could not make him caſily aſſume. 
They henceforth repoſed, with inconceivable de- 
light, the moſt unreſerved confidence in each o- 
ther. Don Carlos related to the Queen all that 
had paſſed in his heart and mind from the firſt 
moment he had heard her mentioned, while ſhe, 
in her turn, entertained him with the hiſtory of 
her infancy, and a thouſand minute circum- 
ſtances, which, though they would have appear- 
cd tedious to indifferent perſons, molt agrecably 
intereſted their attention; only, when ſhe men- 
tioned their intended marriage, ſhe did not de- 
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ſcribe her feelings with the ſame freedom as the 
Prince did his, on that occaſion. But her viſible 
conſtraint, in concealing them, diſcovered more 
than language could have expreſſed. In ſuch 
endearing converſation did theſe two illuſtrious 
perſons employ the moments they could ſpend 
together, when Fortune, already ceaſing to be- 
friend them, engaged Don Carlos in an adven- 
ture, which was the firſt ſource of their calami- 
dies. 

Of all the Ladies who were envious of the 
Queen's beauty, none diſliked her more, or with 
greater reaſon, on this account, than the Princeſs 
d'Eboli. She was a woman of the greateſt wit 
and beauty at court, where, by theſe qualifica- 
tions, and the intereſt of Rui Gomez her huſ- 
band, ſhe held the firſt rank. She was equally 
fond of grandeur and of pleaſure, With high 
expectations from the charms both of her perſon 
and mind, ſhe had at firſt formed defigns upon 
the heart of the King. But the Queen's beauty 
having defeated her views, ſhe endeavoured to 
engage the affection of Don Carlos, little ſuſpec- 
ting to find, in the heart of his fon, the ſame ob- 
ſtacle which had prevented her ſucceſs with the 
father. Rui Gomez, as governour to the Prince, 
lived with him in the fame apartments. Thus 
the Princeſs d*Eboli, his wife, beſide this oppor. 
tunity of ſeeing, had often occaſion to oblige 

him, 
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him, by accommodating matters between him 
and her huſband, with whom he was frequently 
embroiled. Don Carlos, who was of a generous 
ſpirit, and who obſerved her zealous exertions in 
his behalf, was very grateful, and lived with her 
on the beſt terms. Theſe favourable diſpoſitions 
inſpiring the Princeſs with good hopes of her de- 
ſign, ſhe ſoon found an opportunity of bringing 
the Prince to the point ſhe had in view. 

His admiration of the Queen had inſpired him 
with a kind of contempt of all other women. 
Beſides, moſt young people of this rank, it is 
well known, are fond of diverting themſelves at 
the expence of every one they meet with, while 
the flattery of thoſe who ſuperintend them often 
encourages, inſtead of repreſſing theſe offenſive 
ſparts. Don Carlos, who was not exempt from 
the faults of his years and condition, and the 
Prince of Parma ſtill younger, and more impe- 
tuous, having one day indulged themſelves in 
this kind of humour with ſome Ladies of the firſt 
quality, who complained of it, the Princeſs d*E- 
boli, with the utmoſt difficulty, prevailed on Rui 
Gomez not to mention it to the King. The 
ſame evening, being at home, and alone with 
Don Carlos in a cloſet, ſhe began to reproach 


him for his little complaiſance towards the La- 
dies; and, after a good deal of raillery on this 
ſubject, ſhe concluded, that her friendſhip for 

him 
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him muſt, indeed, be very ſtrong, to forgive of- 
fences of this nature. The Prince, not ſecing 
her aim, and thinking himſelf obliged, from gra- 
titude, to profeſs an high degree of affection for 
her, anſwered, ſmiling, that ſhe had more reaſon 
than the imagined to interpoſe in his behalf, as 
the little regard he had for other Ladies was 
owing to her having engroſſed the whole of that 
eſteem he was capable of entertaining for the 
ſex. Tranſported with this ſpeech, which ſhe 
interpreted as a declaration of love, the Princeſs 
replicd in ſuch a manner as opened his eyes, and 
made him ſenſible of his good fortune. At firſt, 
he thought of availing himſelf of it. Never, in 
his opinion, was infidelity more excuſable than 
that he was about to commit. This Princeſs 
was one of thoſe women who, without every fea- 
ture being regular, have fomething ſtill more en- 
gaging than the moſt perfect beauties. But, 
however dangerous, Don Carlos was ſtill more 
engroſſed by his paſhon for the Queen. His 
imagination repreſented her, at this moment, a- 
dorned with all thoſe graces, and that inexpreſ- 
ſible ſweetneſs; which made the beauties of o- 
thers appear coarfe, compared with her's ; and 
the power of this idea made him regard the Prin- 
ceſs with a degree of contempt, which ſhe had 
no reaſon to expect. He received her advances, 
however, in the moſt obliging manner he could, 

without 
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without returning them. But ſhe well knew, 
that be profeſſed a paſſion, which he did not feel. 
A woman who finds. herſelf in this fituation, ne- 
ver forgets ; and ſhe never recollects it but with 
rage, if ſhe has no reaſon to recolle& it with 
pleaſure. The reader will fee what effects this 
tranſport produced in the heart of the Princeſs 
d' Eboli. Love, in the mean time, pitying her 
adventure, introduced a new perſonage upon the 
theatre of the court, to repair Don Carlos's miſ- 
conduct. 

This was Don John of Auſtria, natural fon of 
Charles V. whom the King, about this time, 
took from under the tutelage of a Spaniſh gen- 
tleman, who had educated him as his own fon. 
Though this young Prince had always believed 
himſelf to be fo, he was no leſs haughty and am- 
bitious than if he had known his parentage. 
When the Spaniard, his reputed father, threw 
himſelf as his feet, before preſenting him to the 
King, Don John beheld him in this poſture with 
as much indifference, as if he had long expected 
the change. Sceing nothing in the elevation of 
his new rank ſuperior to his aſpiring ſpirit, he 
was no way ſtruck with it ; and the whole court 
beheld, with wonder, the fon of Don Louis de 
Quiſciada accuſtom himſelf, in leſs than half an 
hour, to appear as the ſon of an Emperor. 

This 
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This new Prince not being of a temper to 
employ the precautions neceſſary for guarding 
his heart againſt the Queen's charms, fell in love 
with her at firſt fight. Whether this paſſion 
flattered his vanity, or whether he hoped to 
make it ſubſervient to his intereſt, he made no 
effort, on perceiving it, to check its progreſs. 
Naturally artful, he eaſily concealed his officiouſ- 
neſs towards the Queen, under the pretence of 
paying court to her. His aſſiduity ſoon became 
troubleſome to Don Carlos; and, though this 
Princeſs endeavoured to perſuade him, that ſhe 
was glad, becauſe this obſtacle rendered their 
converſation leſs free, and expoſed her leſs to his 
tenderneſs; yet, from this time, ſhe conceived 
an averſion to Don John, into the cauſe of which 
ſhe did not chooſe to inquire. 

There is no interference in life wherein diſſi- 
mulation is more practiſed than in love, nor is 
there any wherein it is more difficult to diſſemble. 
The Prince was not always ſo much maſter of 
his chagrin, when embarraſſed by Don John's 
preſence, but that the latter, at length, diſcover- 
ed ſomething under it; and, as nothing is ſo pe- 
netrating as the eyes of a rival, he ſoon gueſſed 
the cauſe. This diſcovery awakened an inſa- 
tiable curiofity to learn, whether the Prince's 
paſſion was known to the Lady who inſpired it, 
and whether it was reciprocal. To obtain light 

in 
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in this matter, he reſolved to make love to a 
French Lady of the Queen's retinue, who was 
ſufficiently handſome to give credibility to this 
feint, and who ſeemed a greater favourite than 
her other maids. He ſpared nothing that could 
be put in practice to corrupt her, but without 
being able to extract the ſecret of her miſtreſs, 
whereof ſhe was entirely ignorant ; For the 
Queen, ſo far from entruſting it to any one, 
would have wiſhed to conceal it from herſelf. 
He pretended to converſe with this Lady, in or- 
der that Don Carlos might be left alone with the 
Queen ; and he imperceptibly became as obli- 
ging as he had formerly been the reverſe. He 
imagined, that, if they underſtood each other, 
no diſcovery could be made by mixing in their 
converſation, becauſe they would be guarded a- 
gainſt him; and, that his offticiouſneſs would on- 
ly render him more hateful, and remove him 
farther from that confidence wherein he ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed to partake. The Queen ſeemed 
ſo reſerved, that he entirely defſpaired of infinua- 
ting himſelf into her's. He attempted, there- 
tore, to gain that of the Prince, whoſe free and 
open diſpoſition promiſed him more ſucceſs. In 
this view, he entirely changed his conduct with 
regard to him. He no longer uſed that familia- 
rity to which the relation of uncle entitled him, 
but became the moſt reſpectful of all his courti- 
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ers. He improved fo dexterouſly every oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the good qualities of Don 
Carlos, that this Prince, unſuſpicious of flattery 
being concealed under the praiſe he was conſcious 
he deſerved, began inſenſibly to think that his 
uncle really loved him. At length, he repoſed 
in him an high degree of truſt. But, as a man 
of honour who truly loves, never confides the 
ſecret of his paſſion to others, when honourably 
treated, the Prince at laſt communicated to his 
uncle every thing, except the very circumſtance 
he wanted to know. 

Don John, deſpairing of making any diſco- 
very, reſolved to adviſe with ſome perſon who 
had more knowledge than himſelf in this affair. 
As he was the handfomeſt and beſt figure of any 
Prince in Europe, he had, from the firſt, pleaſed 
the Princeſs d*Eboli, who little imagined that 
the Queen would defeat all her ſchemes. She 
did not, however, fruſtrate this laſt, like her o- 
ther intentions. Don John was one of thoſe 
eaſy tempers, who are ſenſible to beauty, only in 
the v.cw of the pleaſures it beſtows ; and that of 
the Princeſs promiſing a great deal, affected, at 
leaſt, his ſenſes, if it did not, like the Queen's, 
reach his heart. He conſidered, beſides, the 
P :nceſs as a perſon whoſe advice might be of 
g -* tervice, in a court where every thing was 
ei y new to him, By his cager advances, he 
prevented 
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prevented the indications ſhe wiſhed to give of 
her favour, and appeared tranſported with ſuch 
joy, on diſcovering the firſt marks of it, that ſhe 
juſtly concluded he would return the higheſt 
with ſuitable ardour. Thus they ſoon formed 
an intercourſe, ſo much the more agreeable, as 
the heart was leſs intereſted to diſturb its plea- 
ſures by jealouſy, and thoſe" other anxious re- 
fined. feelings inſpired by noble paſſions. 
While Don John was living in this manner 
with the Princeſs d*Eboli, he reſolved to diſcloſe 
to her what he knew of the paſſion of Don Car- 
los. It may caſily be imagined how great was 
her joy on receiving this news. Totally engroſ- 
fed by it, ſhe never reflected on the intereſt he 
took in the Queen's heart. She only enjoined 
him to perſevere in obſerving every thing ; be- 
cauſe no circumſpeQion whatever can, at all 
times, be proof againſt inadvertency, where there 
is real affection. Thus, in the ſame manner, 
as ſhe did not reflect on his concern in this 
affair, he alſo did not conſider the zeal with 
which ſhe promiſed to embark in it. Without 
farther inquiry, he imagined it was the effe& of 
her complaiſance to him, and of the ordinary cu» 
rioſity of her ſex. It is probable, that two per- 
ſons ſo enlightened would have ſoon diſcovered 
what ſo much intereſted them to know, had not 
an accident diſconcerted all their meaſures, by 
Aa removing 
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removing Don Carlos from court. 'To under- 
ftand this, it is neceſſary to trace matters a little 
farther back. 

Amongſt the different reports circulated 
through the world upon the Emperor's retreat, 
the ſtrangeſt was, that his frequent intercourſe 
with the Proteſtants in Germany had prepoſſeſ- 
ſed him in favour of their opinions; and, that 
he had concealed himſelf in retirement, to en- 
joy the liberty of ending his days in exerciſes of 
religion agreeable to his private inclinations *, 
It is ſaid, he never could forgive himſelf for his 
bad treatment of the brave princes of this party, 
put into his power by the fate of war. Their 
virtue, amidſt all their ſufferings, eclipſed his 
good fortune, and had, by degrees, produced in 
his mind a regard for their ſentiments. He 
could no. longer condemn a religion to which 
ſuch great perſonages did the honour of ſacri- 
ficing all that is deemed moſt valuable among 
men. This eſteem appeared in his choice of 
perſons ſuſpected of hereſy for his ſpiritual direc- 
tion; namely, of Doctor Cagalla his chaplain, 
the Archbiſhop of Toledo, and eſpecially of 
Conſtantine Ponce Biſhop of Drofle his father- 
confeflor. It was afterwards known, that the 
cell in which he died at St Juſt was filled, on all 
ſides, with ſentences, written by his own hand, 

on 
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on Juſtification and Grace, little different from 
the doctrines of the Reformers. But nothing ſo 
much eſtabliſhed this opinion as his laſt will. It 
contained no pious legacies, no foundations for 
prayers ; and it was ſo different from thoſe of 
zealous catholics, that the inquiſition of Spain 
thought they had a good title to take it under 
their cogniſance. They did not venture, how- 
ever, to make any noiſe about it before the 
King's arrival. But that Prince having ſignali- 
zed himſelf, upon his coming into Spain, by pu- 
niſhing the partizans of the new doctrine, the 
inquiſition, emboldened by his example, attack- 
ed firſt the Archbiſhop of Toledo, then the Em- 
peror's chaplain, and at laſt Conſtantine Ponce. 
The King having fuffered them all three to be 
impriſoned, the people conſidered his patience 
as the maſter-ſtroke of his zeal for the true re- 
Iigion ; while the reſt of Europe beheld, with 
horror, the Emperor*s confeſſor, in whoſe arms 
this Prince had died, and who had, as it were, 
received his great foul into his boſom, delivered 
up by the hands of the King his ſon, to the moſt 
infamous torments. In ſhort, in the courſe of 
the proceſs, the inquiſition reſolved to accuſe 
theſe three perſons as acceſſory to the Emperor's 
will, and had the audacity to condemn both them 
and it to the flames. The King was arouſed by 


this ſentence as by a clap of thunder. Jealouly 
of 
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of his father's glory gave him, at firſt, ſome 
pleaſure in this inſult to his memory. But, ha- 
ving afterwards reflected on the conſequences of 
their outrageous proceeding, he diverted its ef- 
tes by the gentleſt and moſt private means he 
could deviſe, to fave the honour of the Holy Of- 
fice, and maintain inviolated the authority of that 
tribunal. 

Don Carlos, upon hearing the firſt news of 
this affair, treated it with raillery. But, when 
he ſaw the inquiſition continue their proſecution, 
he conceived an indignation againſt them pro- 
portioned to what he owed to the Emperor's 
memory. To underſtand the particular con- 
cern he took in this matter, it is neceflary to 
obſerve, that this great perſonage, who, amongſt 
other noble qualities, poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, that of knowing mankind, had concei- 
ved extraordinary hopes of his grandſon. When 
he retired to Spain, he deſired that the Prince 
might ſtay with him: And it was in this excel- 
lent ſchool of wiſdom and magnanimity that 
Don Carlos was confirmed in his natural love of 
glory and heroic virtue. His ambition to acquit 
himſelf ſuitably to the pains of this auguſt pre- 
ceptor had, in ſome degree, ripened his mind 
beyond his years, and produced fruit ſcarce to 
be expected at that ſeaſon. The Emperor knew 
how to manage the vehement and hvely tem- 
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per of that Prince, with ſo much addreſs and 
gentleneſs, that, in a ſhort time, it was viſi- 
bly moderated. But, as it was to be feared 
this great ardour of ſoul, if entirely repreſſed, 
might take a wrong direction, he had given it 
all the elevation neceſſary to turn it to the pur- 
ſuit of glory, whoſe charms this ſage tutor may 
be ſaĩd to have reſigned to the impetuous defires 
of his pupil. This education, as may be eaſily 
imagined, had inſpired Don Carlos with an ex- 
traordinary friendſhip tor-the Emperor, his grand- 
father; and any attempt to tarniſh the honour 
of this Wufrions ſhade, was attacking the Prince 
in the moſt tender part. 

Don John, and the Prince of Parma, intereſt- 
ed alſo in this glorious memory, were no leſs ex- 
aſperated. They blamed the King's weakneſs, 
in not oppoſing the infolence of the Inquifitors 
with all the vigour they could have wiſhed, and 
thence conceived fuch a contempt of him, as 
ended only with their lives. Being too young 
to underſtand, that the molt abſolute ſovereigns 
have no rights ſo facred, in the eyes of the 
people, as thoſe of religion, they ſpoke openly of 
the Inquiſition, with all that Keenneſs which per- 
ſons of their rank could feel in ſo juſt a cauſe ; 
and they threatened to exterminate both the Ho- 
ly Office and its abettors. The people, who were 
informed of theſe fallies of 2 through the 
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artifice of the Inquifitors, and who had beheld 
nothing of this kind fince their eſtabliſhment, 
diſcovered great reſentment on the occaſion. The 
King ſaw immediately the conſequences of their 
indignation. But knowing, that the Prince had 
been ſo far tranſported as to cenſure his own 
conduct, he declined ſpeaking to him himſelf, 
leſt he ſhould receive ſome diſreſpectful anſwer. 
Rui Gomez was entruſted with this commiſhon, 
which he diſcharged with all the vigour that the 
Hnportance of the affair required. Don John 
and the Prince of Parma, who had naturally 
more command of themſelves than Don Carlos, 
yielded to his remonſtrances. As ambition was 
their ruling paſſion, they were exceedingly vexed 
at having thrown ſuch a conſiderable bar in th: 
way of their fortune, as incurring the hatred of 
the Inquiſitors, and that of the people, its at- 
tendant. The Prince, on the contrary, whoſe 
temper was inflamed by difficulties, could not 
perceive wherein he was wrong. In the mean 
time, Dr Cacalla was burnt alive, with an effigy, 
repreſenting Conſtantine Ponce, who died a few 
days before in priſon. The King was conſtrain- 
ed to ſuffer this execution, in order to obtain the 
conſent of the Holy Office, that the Archbiſhop 
of Toledo might appeal to Rome, and that the 
Emperor's will ſhould be no more mentioned. 
This accommodation appeaſed Don Carlos ; but 


it 
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it did not appeaſe the Inquiſitors. As theſe men 
never forgive, they excited ſuch loud murmucs 
among the populace, that the King, after all the 
care he employed, could not filence the clamour, 
but by removing the Princes for ſome time. 
The Univerſity of Alcala was then in its high- 
eſt glory, and all people of note, who travelled 


through Spain, viſited this excellent ſeat of learn- 


ing. The King gave out, that the Princes had 
the ſame curiofity ; and haſtened their journey, 
becauſe the Prince of Parma was ſoon to depart, 
under the conduct of Count Egmont, to be mar- 
ried in Flanders. When Don Carlos learned 
this reſolution, and found that he muſt leave the 
Queen, he began to perceive the abyſs into 
which he had plunged himſelf; and the intereſt 
of his love wrung from his ſoul that regret for 
his conduct, which neither a concern for his 
fafety, nor for his dignity, could have cxtorted. 
The King, who could not part with Rui Gomez, 
obliged Count Egmont to take the place of this 
favourite with the-Princes, during their journey 
to Alcala. 

The Count was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
officers of his age. He was covered with laurels 
acquired in the laſt war, at the battles of St 
Quintin and Gravelines ; and of fo many great 
men formed in the ſchool of Charles V. none 
enjoyed a higher degree of that Emperor's c- 
ſteem. 
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ſteem. The Ducheſs of Parma, foreſeeing the 
ſtorm that afterwards aroſe in the provinces 
entruſted by the King, her brother, to her go- 
vernment, judged it proper that a repreſentation 
ſhould be made to him of the inconveniencies to 
be apprehended from his innovations attempted 
in this country. This bufineſs required a man 
of Count Egmont's rank and profeſſion, accuſto- 
med to ſpeak to Princes with that noble freedom 
which is ſo uſeful to them, and is attainable by 
ſo few. Don Carlos, who was naturally fond of 
extraordinary men, prevailed upon the Count to 
relate, upon the road, the hiſtory of the laſt 
battle where he had commanded. The Count, 
delighted with his curioſity, fully gratified it; and 
Don Carlos diſcovered great inpaticnce to be in 
a ſituation to perform ſuch atchievements as he 
had juſt now heard. He aſſured Count Egmont, 
that, ſhould the diſturbances in Flanders come 
to an open war, as the Regent ſeemed to appre- 
hend, nothing ſhouid prevent his repairing to the 

provinces, to learn his profeſſion under him. 
The journey of the Princes was not long. The 
city of Alcala preſented Don Carlos with a horſe 
of great value; but as furious as he was beauti- 
ful. The Prince deſiring to ſee him managed, 
was not pleaſed with any who rode him, and 
therefore mounted himſcif. Tue horſe, whoſe 
mouth was already much chaffed, fired with met- 
tle 
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tle by the Prince's puſhing him on a little, flew 
away with ſuch fury, that Don Carlos judged it 
expedient to throw himſelf upon the ground ; 
but effected it ſo unluckily, that he remained for 
dead upon the ſpot ; and, though he came to 


himſelf ſome hours after, yet, when the phyſi- 


cians had examined a wound received in his 
head, they defpaired of his life. In this extre- 
mity, he deſpatched his favourite, the Marquis 
de Poſa, te carry his laſt farewell to the Queen. 
The Princeſs d' Eboli waited upon her on the 
firſt rumour of this accident, to ſee how it would 
be received. Unprepared for ſuch a ſevere trial, 
the Queen's caution forſook her on this news:; 
and, though her mouth, ſo accuſtomed to re- 
ſtraint, did not vent her grief by complaints, yet 
her filence and depreſhon diſcovered more than 
any words could poſſibly expreſs. But how great 
ſoever her diſtreſs, there had always been ob- 
ſerved ſuch a friendſhip between her and Don 
Carlos, that it occafioned no ſurpriſe. The Prin- 
ceſs d*Eboli, however, who underſtood nothing 
ſo well as love, could not conceive that the 
Queen's deſpair proceeded from nothing more 
than friendſhip. The people, in the mean time, 
{till inflamed by the Inquiſitors, ſhewed no regret 
for this misfortune. They conſidered it as a 
manifeſt puniſhment from Heaven on the impie- 
ty of Don Carlos, 
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The Queen, thinking that ſhe had no occaſion 
for farther reſerve, could not deny herſelf the 
ſad conſolation of acquainting the Prince with 
the melancholy ſtate in which he left her. She 
wrote to him all the tender and affecting things 
which deſpair or friendſhip could inſpire ; and 
deſpatched the Marquis de Poſa with orders in- 
- ſtantly to bring back her letter, if he did not 
reach Alcala before the death of Don Carlos. 
This letter filled the Prince's foul with ſuch an 
extraordinary effuſion of joy, that it reſtored him 
to life. Whenever he was out of danger, the 
King cauſed him to be brought to Madrid, think- 
ing that the reſentment of the populace would 
now be appeaſed by this cruel adventure. The firſt 
time the Queen law Don Carlos, ſhe demanded 
her letter. But, in ſpite of every effort to reco- 
ver it, the Prince, to whom this proof of her af- 
fection was dearcr than the Life it had reſtored, 
perſiſted always in keeping this epiſtle, little 
thinking it muſt one day decide his fate. 

Upon his return, he found the Queen preg. 
nant, which provoked his jealouſy to ſuch a de- 
gree, and occaſioned ſuch wild and unreaſonable 
complaints, that any other perſon except herſelf 
would have believed he had loſt his reaſon, 
Whilſt he was beginning to recover, ſhe was- 
brought to bed of the illuſtrious Archducheſs of 
Flanders, the heireſs of her wit and beauty, as 
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well as of her name. Soon after, ſhe was taken 
dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox ; but the prayers 
of the people were fo powerful, that ſhe came 
out of this diſeaſe not only with better health, 
but alſo more beautiful than before c. Don 
Carlos had ſcarce time to congratulate her on 
this event, before ſhe was obliged to ſet out for 
Bayonne, where the court of France was arrived 
to receive her, and where the charms of her con- 
verſation, and the prudence of her conduct, ex- 
cited no leſs admiration in their minds, than her 
deauty occaſioned perturbation in their hearts. 
The Prince beheld, with inexpreſſible grief, the 
various obſtructions, that, one after another, oc- 
curred to interrupt his intercourſe with the 
Queen, when this laſt journey, after which he 
imagined nothing was to be feared, involved 
them in an affair, which deſtroyed the pleaſure 
of their future lives, by endleſs obſtacles. 

Jane d' Albret, Queen of Navarre, and widow 
of King Anthony, had, for ſome time time pait, 
declared herſelf in favour of the Reformed reli- 
gion. This Princels governed her ſubjects with 
a piety exemplary to all her ſect, and ſuch juſtice 
as had. perhaps never appeared in a King's court. 
Her fon, whom ſhe educated in the ſame perſua- 
ſion, was now conſidered by the Proteſtants in 
France as their protector. The Spaniards, ſee- 


ing 
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ing that the pretenſions of this family to the 
higher Navarre devolved upon this Prince, who 
was brought up in a hereditary enmity againſt 
them, embittered by difference of religion, and 
ſupported by a party ſo formidable as the Hugo- 
nots then were, in order to rid themfelves of 
thoſe fears, reſolved to ſeiae the young Prince, 
the Queen his mother, and the Princeſs, his 
fiſter, in the midſt of their own dominions, to 
carry them into Spain, and to deliver them into 
the hands of the Inquifition . The chiefs of the 
Catholic party in France, who held a correſpon- 
dence with the Duke of Alva, in order to de- 
prive the Hugonot party of fo conſiderable a 
ſupport as that of this houſe, joyfully engaged to 
contribute whatever ſhould depend on them for 
the fortunate iſſue of this enterpriſe. 
Captain Dominic, a famous miſcreant, and 
native of Bern, was appointed to the execution 
of this plot, on account of his perfect knowledge 
of the country. A party of the troops then 
waiting at Barcelona for a favourable wind to 
Barbary, was to advance as far as Tarragona. 
From this city, it was eaſy to conduct privately, 
through the mountains, a conſiderable body of 
horſe, to ſurpriſe the Queen and her children at 
Pau in Bern, where they refided almoſt without 
any other guard than the affections of their ſub- 
7<as. 


' * Monſieur de Thou. 
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jets. But the high deſtiny of this young Prince 
rendered abortive this execrable, though well 
concerted attempt, It preſerved him to be one 
day the deliverer of France, and the terror of 
Spain. 

Short time before the journey to Bayonne, 
Captain Dominic, aſſiſted by ſome French gover- 
nours on the frontier, dependents of his employ- 
ers, had concerted every thing in theſe parts ne- 
ceflary for his deſign. He then repaired to 
Spain, to receive the Duke of Alva's orders for 
putting in motion the troops appointed for the 
execution. The Duke, then at Alva, after ſome 
converſation, fent him back to the King, who 
held a convention of the eſtates at Mouzon. On 
his way thither, the Captain fell dangerouſly ill, 
and was obliged to ſtop at Madrid, through 
which he muſt neceflarily paſs. During his ill- 
neſs, he was ſupplied with every thing by a 
French domeſtic of the Queen, who was his 
countryman. At a loſs how to teſtify his grati- 
tude, he happened one day to ſay, that his life 
was of far greater conſequence tian it ſeemed, 
and that the care taken of it would be ſome time 
nobly rewarded. Theſe words were pronounced 
with an air, which made it be conjectured that 
they had ſome extraordinary meaning ; and they 
inſpired his friend with curioſity to penetrate in- 
to the myſtery they concealed. | The. Captain 

| could 
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could refuſe nothing to a man, to whom he be- 
lie ved himſelf indebred for his life. Whether it 
was, that the fear of death had touched him with 
remorſe for his crime, or that his illneſs had diſ- 
ordered his reaſon, he repaycd, with his ſecret, 
the ſervices he had received. The ſame day, 
this friend communicated it to the Queen, who 
was at Madrid, and who lived in the cloſeſt ha- 
bits of friendſhip with the Queen of Navarre. 
She could not refrain weeping at the recital of 
this horrible conlpiracy ; and, while the Captain 
recovered, and finally regulated with the King 
his meaſures relative to this undertaking, ſhe 
cauſed notice to be given of it in Bern, and at 
Bourdeaux, where the Qucen, her mother, then 
was. The enterpriſe having, by this means, 
failed, the Queen, conducted by the Duke of 
Alva, went to join the court of France at Bay- 
onne. 

This court was divided into two factions, al- 
moſt as hoſtile to cach other as both were to the 
Hugonots, their common enemies. Though both 
Catholics, one of them particularly arrogated to 
itſelf that character. It was that whereof the 
Duke of Alva's friends, the firſt authors of the 
conſpiracy of Bern, were the leaders. As they 
had already begun to form the baſis of that 
league which appeared ten years after, they lived 
in the cloſeſt union with the Spaniards, his 
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was by no means the caſe with the other party, 
which was that of the King, and at the head of 
which was the Queen- Mother, Catherine de Me- 
dicis. Independence was the ſole object of this 
Lady's conduct. Senſible that all cloſe connec- 
tions with the Spaniards were flaviſh, ſhe had no 
farther confidence in the King, her ſon-in-law, 
and his miniſters, than decency required. Not- 
withſtanding her reſerve, as the Duke of Alva's 
accomplices had familiar intercourſe with her in 
other intrigues, they employed fo many engines 
at this interview at Bayonne, and they placed fo 
many ſpies around her, that they at laſt aſſured- 
ly knew that it was the Queen of Spain who had 
defeated their undertaking. But they could ne- 
ver learn how it came to her knowledge. 

The Duke of Alva could ſcarce believe that 
a young woman was capable of fo bold and ha- 
zardous a ſtroke. Knowing Don Carlos's na- 
tural enmity to him, he had always dreaded his 
friendſhip with the Queen. He concluded, 
therefore, that ſhe had done nothing but in con- 
cert with the Prince; and, as no pain is more 
cutting than that of being guilty of an enor- 
mous crime, which has no effect, he formed ſuch 
a vigorous reſolution of revenge againſt them, 
as proved at laſt ſucceſsful. Don Carlos, how- 
ever, was entirely ignorant of this conſpiracy be. 
fore the journey to Bayonne : But, after it tranſ- 

pired, 
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pired, the Queen acknowledged to him its truth. 
Struck with horror at ſuch an attempt, the Prince 
could not forbear ſaying, before Don John and 
the Princeſs d' Eboli, that he would, one day, ſe- 
verely puniſh thoſe who gave the King ſuch in- 
famous counſels 4. Alva was univerſally known 
as the author of the conſpiracy ; the King could 
do nothing without Rui Gomez ; thus, theſe two 
miniſters alone could be included in theſe me- 
naces ; and the Princeſs d'Eboli having com- 
municated them to her huſband, this favourite 
judged it time to fortify himſelf againſt the au- 
thority which the Prince now began ro derive 
from his age. 

Theſe two miniſters ſhared equally the favour 
of the court, with this difference, that the Duke 
of Alva might be called the favourite of the 
King, and Rui Gomez the favourite of Philip. 
This interference had ſometimes created miſun- 
derſtandings between them ; but their common 
intereſt united them on this occaſion. 

The Duke of Alva, who was ſole miniſter for 
the military department, knowing the Prince's 
warlike genius, was afraid leſt his own influ- 
ence ſhould be ſhaken, on the firſt opportunity 
of a war, by Don Carlos deſiring that the ma- 
nagement of it ſhould be conferred upon him- 
ſelf. He was alſo convinced, that the Prince 
would never forgive him an affair which had 
hap- 


+ Mayerne Turquet, in his hiſtory of Spain. 
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happened between them ſome years before. The 


King had aſſembled the ſtates of Arragon to 
have his ſon recogniſed as his lawful ſucceſſor 
to the crowns of Spain. When, in this cere- 
monial, they were come to the rank wherein 
the Duke of Alva was to ſwear allegiance, the 
herald called his name three times in vain. Im- 


mediately after, he appeared, out of his rank, 


under pretence of diſcharging his duty, when 
Don Carlos repulſed him with reſentment. - But 
the Duke pleading, as his apology, the extra- 
ordinary buſineſs in which his office of Maſter 
of the Houſhold that day neceſſarily engaged 
him, the King obliged the Prince to accept his 
acknowledgement f. . 

With reſpect to Rui Gomez, as he had the 
entire management of civil affairs, and of the fi- 
nances, he was afraid, leſt the Prince, who was 
naturally liberal, ſhould afterwards meddle in 
beſtowing favours, wherein others would have 
no further merit than that of executing his or- 
ders. He had been tutor to Don Carlos; and 
could not pleaſe the King, whoſe creature he 
was ia this office, but by treating the Prince 
with the fame rigour with which he was treated 
by the King himſeif. 


Cc 
+ Cabrera, in his hiſtory of Philip II. 
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As this ſevere behaviour was the true ſource 
of the averſion Don Carlos conceived for his 
father, it is neceſſary to mention a few inſtances 
of it, though, perhaps, ſomewhat low and pue- 
rile. When Don Carlos had ſcarce attained the 
years of reaſon, the Queen of Bohemia, his aunt, 
who then lived in Spain, cauſed his favourite 
page be ſeverely chaſtiſed for a very flight fault. 
The Prince being, even then, of very ſtrong 
paſſions, complained of it to her with much 
heat; and the Princeſs, threatening to have him 
whipped, if he was not ſilent, Don Carlos, to 
whom no higher affront could be offered than 
to be treated as a child, was fo enraged at this 
menace, that he gave her a blow on the face. 
The moment ſhe left him, he became ſenſible 
of his conduct; and was in extreme unecaſineſs, 
when his Steward appeared before him drowned 
in tears Ihe Prince, ſuſpicious, in his pre- 
ſent ſituation, of unuſual objects, having inqui- 
red into the cauſe of his grief, was informed, that 
his father had icacned his crime, and had con- 
demned him to death. Thoſe preſent obſerved, 
that he reccived this news with ſurpriſe, but 
without diſcovering any other ſign of fear, than 
aſking, whether he could not obtain a pardon. 
Some went to aſk it, and returned immediately 
to inform him, that it was granted ; but, on 
condition of his loſing the hand with which he 

ſtruck 
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truck the Queen. It would make a fine fi- 
* gure,* exclaimed he, abruptly, to ſee a mu- 
* tilated King,” They remonſtrated to him, that 
he was very lucky; and that he ſhould acquieſce 
in this puniſhment. But one of the company 
having repreſented to him in private, that, if he 
ſubmitted to ſo ne chalſtiſement, his father might 
perhaps be ſoftened ; he reliſhed this advice, and 
ſent for Cardinal Spinola to come and whip him, 
to which he would not otherwiſe have ſubmit- 
ted f. Some years after, upon his recovery 
from a fit of ſickneſs, the King having ſeverely 
reprimanded him in private, Don Carlos, who 
thought himſelt unjuſtly blamed, was fo ſenſibly 
affected by what his father had ſaid, that he re- 
lapſed inſtantly into the fever }. . 
By ſo harſh an education, the Prince had been 
accuſtomed to contradiction in all his opinions 
and inclinations. As he was entirely of an op- 
poſite diſpoſition to his father, his behaviour was 
{ſeldom agreeable to the King. This conſidera- 
tion had often obliged Rui Gomez to inſiſt, that 
he ſhould be removed from under his tuition. 
He was afraid leſt the King, like molt fathers, 
ſhould at laſt impute to him the little ſatisfac- 
tion he had in his ſon. But this favourite did 
not 
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not underſtand, that people of his maſter's cha- 
racer, who think highly of their diſcernment, 
and value themſelves on their firmneſs, would a 
thouſand times rather condemn their children, 
than the man of their choice ; and are leſs afraid 
of appearing unhappy in their family, than miſta- 
ken in their judgment. 

Rui Gomez obſerving the King's obſtinacy i in 
this matter, had uſed Don Carlos with all ima- 
ginable ſeverity, as if to vindicate himſelf from 
the young Prince's impropriety of conduct. 
Hence he concluded, that he had every thing to 
fear from his pupil's reſentment ; and, being 
importuned by his wife, who, under pretence of 
conſulting her huſband's ſafety, only revenged 
her own flighted favours, he made all poſſible 
advances to induce the Duke of Alva to unite 
with him againſt Don Carlos; and, therefore, 
informed the Duke of the Prince's threaten- 
ings. 

What degree ſoever of zeal the Princeſs d'E. 
boli diſcovered in this affair, her huſband, to 
whom her eagerneſs was always ſuſpicious, did 
not think proper to entruſt her with the ſecret, 
Nor did ſhe, on the other hand, impart to him 
all the knowledge of which ſhe imagined herſelf 
poſſeſſed, with reſpect to the connection between 


who was of a ſhrewd underſtanding, reflecting 
upon 


Don Carlos and the Queen. But Rui Gomez, 
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upon what ſhe had faid, ſoon gueſſed the reſt, 
Whatever idea he tried to form of this intima- 
cy, he could obtain no adequate one apart from 
love. A thouſand things, to which he had not 
attended when they happened, now recurred to 
- his memory. He recollected having remarked, 
that, when the Queen was mentioned in pre- 
ſence of Don Carlos, he looked at thoſe who 
ſpoke of her, as if afraid of their obſerving him 
during the time, and as if what they faid were 
only to try him. On other occaſions, when the 
whole company ſeemed to outvie each other in 
praiſes of the Queen, Don Carlos, in his turn, 
did not exroll her fo highly as the reſt. Yet, 
when he could not avoid ſpeaking of her, he 
was always afraid of ſaying too little; and his 
mouth, unaccuſtomed to diſguiſe the ſentiments 
of his heart, performed, but aukwardly, an of- 
fice to which it was a ſtranger. Rui Gomez 
conſidered further, that, though the Prince dit- 
covered no regard for the ladics in general, yet 
| he always appeared before the Queen with 
gentleneſs and complaiſance that never failed 
him, and which made him entirely another per- 
lon to thoſe who knew his temper, In finc, it 
was not hard to believe, that the ſurpriſing beau- 
ty of this Princeſs, from which the molt inſenſi- 
ble were obliged to turn away their fight, and 
againſt which the wiſeſt and oldeſt courticr: 


could 
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could ſcarce defend their reaſon, had made on 
the heart of a young Prince, who ſaw her fami- 
liarly every day, the fame impreſſion which it 
had made on all others. 

Rui Gomez was farther confirmed in his opi- 
nion, when he communicated it to the Duke of 
Alva, from whom he thought duty obliged him 
not to conceal it. As it often happens, when a 
ſecret affair has been diſcovered in part, that the 
defire ot knowing the whole excites conjecture, 
they began to ſuſpect that the Queen returned 
the paſſion of Don Carlos. This paſſion at firſt 
gratified their hatred, It gave them a momen- 
tary pleaſure, to be poſſeſſed of an infallible ex- 
pedient of avenging themſelves upon the Prince, 
by diſcovering his love to his father. But, re- 
flecting afterwards on the King's jealous temper, 
and governing paſſions, conſidering alſo the 
ſtrange extremities to which he would probably be 
carried, they were {truck with horror. However 
formidable an enemy they had in Don Carlos, 
they did not dream of attacking his life; nor 
did they believe themſelves ever capable of en- 
tertaining ſuch an idea. None become aban- 
doned all at once, There are few minds that 
can reſoive upon a great crime when firſt it 
preſents itſelf in thought. It is only by de- 
grees that men become proficients in vice as well 
as In virtue, 
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Theſe two miniſters dreaded, above all things, 
the Queen's prepoſſeſſing her huſband with re- 
ſpect to the affair of Bern, ſo as afterwards to 
preclude his belief of the truth. They imagi- 
ned, that, in his anxiety to know how this piot 
had been detected, he would adopt the firſt o- 
pinion that ſhould be offered. Chagrined by 
its ill ſucceſs, he no longer looked upon the 
Duke of Alva with the ſame favourable eye; 
and, perhaps, he ſecretly meditated his public 
diſgrace, in order to clear himſelf from the blame 
of this conſpiracy. A diſcovery of the truth 
could alone ward off this blow. But, as the object 
of this diſcovery was to convince the King, that 
the Duke of Alva was no way to blame in the 
failure of this enterpriſe, the Duke thought it 
improper to ſpeak in his own vindication. Rui 
Gomez was ſcarce leſs ſuſpected, having been 
almoſt equally concerned. They concluded, 
therefore, that ſome other perſon was neceſſary 
5 do them this ſervice; and knowing none 
o proper as the Secretary of State, Antonio Pe- 
rea, they reſolved to engage him in their coun- 
eils. 5 

As this man had no particular intereſt in hurt - 
ing either the Prince or the Queen, he ſeemed 
difficult to be gained. Rui Gomez, however, 
confiding in his own addreſs, undertook to ac- 
compliſh the point; and found it much eafier 

than 
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than he expected. Perez was paſſionately fond 
of the Princeſs d' Eboli, and hitherto without 
whether ſhe was in the ſecret? and finding ſhe 
knew nothing of it, he came under every requi- 
fite engagement to comply with their demands. 


ceſs, He did not doubt, that ſhe would be 
vexed at being excluded from a cabal of this 
importance; and that her gratitude would re - 
fuſe nothing to the man who ſhould admit her 
into the ſecret. Rui Gomez haſtened to the 
Duke of Alva to give him an account of his 
negociation; perfectiy overjoyed in its ſucceſs, 
and happy in having furniſhed his wife's admirer 
with the infallible means of corrupting her virtue. 
Perez knew ſo well how to enhance, with this 
beauty, the. value of his ſecret, that he made her 
purchaſe it on his own terms. 

In the mean time, the Queen, who proved 
with child on her return from Bayonne, was 
brought to bed of the Infanta Catharine-Michelle, 
her ſecond daughter, who was afterwards Du- 
cheſs of Savoy. The miniſters, ſenſible what 
aſcendency the Queen's beauty hag” over the 
mind of her buſband, thought it pefſper to ſeize 
the time of her lying in to juſtify the Duke of 
Alva, that the King might have leiſure to form 

| fome 
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ſome reſolution upon the diſcoveries they ſhould 
make, before he could again fee the Queen in 
private. The charge which Perez had of fo- 
reign affairs, gave him frequent opportunity of 
ſeeing the King alone. Next day, therefore, at a 
fit time, he introduced a converſation concerning 
the confpiracy of Bern, becauſe it was known, 
that th: Queen of France diſcovered very high 
reſentment on that account, and avenged it by 
- favouring the inſurgents in Flanders, who were 
now in the firſt paroxyſin of their fury. He in- 
ſtantly acknowledged, that, however much his 
duty, he had long heſitated to inform his Ma- 
jeſty of what he knew concerning the miſcar- 
riage of this affair: But, alter more mature con- 
fideration, he thought it criminal to remain any 
longer ſilent. He then faithfully related what 
the Duke of Alva Had learned at Bayonne of 
the manner of its detection. He added the 
converſation of Don Carlos upon this buſineſs 
before Don John and the Princeſs d*Eboli, a- 
gainſt thoſe who had been acceſſory to it: And 
he concluded, by beſceching his Majeſty to for- 
give his having hitherto ſuppreſſed theſe cir · 
cumſtances, as they could not be revealed with- 
out, in ſome degree, offending againſt the two 
perſons who, next to the King himſelf, ought to 
be moſt ſacred to his ſubjects. 
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The King was thrown into extreme agony by 
this repreſentation. Though ſtill unſuſpicious 
of the Queen, yet his love ſuggeſted a ſtrange 
union of ſentiments between her and Don Car- 
los in this affair. His ſoul, poſſeſſed by this firſt 
emotion of jealouſy, regarded, with indifference, 
their attack. on his authority ; and a concern for 
his grandeur, ſo natural to him on other occa- 
fions, yielded for once to a ſenſation more poig- 
nant and delicate. . He then, for the firſt time, 
remarked his ſon's great attention to his wife; 
and he recollected, that they had long been de- 
ſigned for each other. But, ſoon recovering him- 
felt, and reflecting on the Queen's virtue and 
courage, he totally condemned ſuch weak ſuſpi- 
cions. 

She had already given other proofs of the love 
ſhe rerained for her native country. When the 
diſpute concerning precedency between the two 
crowns was, ſome time befoxe, decided in favour 
of France, ſhe could not entirely diflemble her 
joy on the occaſion. Her Lady of Honour, at- 
tempting to perſuade her that ſhe ought rather 
to feel for her huſband's diſappointment on this 
event, the Queen replied, that, as ſhe was no 
way ſurpriſed at the King's vezation, he ought 
to be as little ſurpriſed at her joy; and that, for 
her own part, ſhe was very well fatisfied with the 
world's knowing, that the family of which ſhe 

was 
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was deſcended was ſuperior to that with which 
ſhe was allicd &. 

The King, by reflecting on this converſation, 
was fully perſuaded that her exertions againſt the 
conſpiracy of Bern proceeded from the fame 
principle of affection towards her relations; and 
he confidered the horror which Don Carlos, e- 
mulatmg the Queen, had expreſſed againſt this 
plot, as the generoſity of a young man. Though 
he meant to be perfectly eaſy on this point, yet 
he reſolved to bring to light their future inter- 
courſe, not ſuſpecting any other jealouſy in this 
reſolution than what he owed to his authority. 
He made great changes in the moſt conſiderable 
places at court, that, without any appearance of 
deſign in this arrangement, the principal offices 
in the Queen's houſehold might fall into the 
hands of the Princeſs d' Eboli. The familiarity 
which this Lady preſerved with Don Carlos, ever 
fince her huſband had been his governour, ren- 
dered her the fitteſt perſon to penetrate into his 
ſecrets. This confideration, joined to that of her 
having already told the threatenings he had ut- 
tered in her preſence, contributed as much as 
Rui Gomez's favour, to make the King ſelect 
her for this employment. 

Don Carlos, who imagined, after what had 
formerly paſſed between them, that he was ſtill 

beloved 
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beloved by her, took no offence at this innova- 
tion, But the Queen, who knew that her huſ- 
band had too many friends in France to be ig- 
norant of the part ſhe had aQed, was not blinded 
by theſe changes. She immediately underſtood 
the cauſe of them; and, as Don Carlos endea- 
voured to make her eaſy, by anſwering for the 
Princeſs d*Eboli, the Queen urged him to diſco- 
ver the ground of this great confidence in her, 
But his modeſty never would allow him to fatis- 
fy this inquiry. Upon ſceing with what aſſidui- 
ty the Princeſs d'Eboli watched them, he was 
thoroughly convinced of his miſtake. As he 
durſt not ſhow his uneaſineſs occaſioned by her 
preſence, ſhe enjoyed his ſufferings with incre- 
dible pleaſure. She profeſſcd more friendſhip 
for him than ever. She attended the Queen 
with the greateſt punctuality when he was pre- 
ſent, as if attracted by his company. But, though 
her vigilance was extreme, the Queen and Don 
Carlos ſoon found an opportunity of converſing 
together in private. 

The King, who was intent upon his Eſcurial, 
to a degree that may be eaſily ſuppoſed, from the 
prodigious treaſure expended on it, invited the 
Queen to ſee the beginning of this ſuperb build- 
ing, erecting as a perpetual monument of the 
victory of St Quintin, Whatever renewed in 
the foul of this Princeſs the remembrance of a 
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battle which had been the ſource of the misfor- 
tunes of her life, could afford her but little plea- 
ſure. Nevertheleſs, ſhe beheld, with all the gaie- 
ty and eagerneſs which the King could deſire, or 
he himſelf diſcover, the preparations making to 
immortalize that fatal day. It was here that the 
Princeſs d*E boli left the Queen and Prince alone 
with the King ; and that, he having alfo left 
them to give ſome orders to his architects, Don 
Carlos, who could no longer live under ſuch 
conſtraint, availing himſelf of this moment, con- 
jured the Queen to give him ſome ſure means of 
ſpcaking with her in private, when it ſhould be 
neceſſary for their common intereſts. In ſuch 
an affecting manner did he urge his requeſt, 
that, ſeduced by the deſpair of this unhappy 
Prince, ſhe immediately conſented. They then 
{ct about contriving the means. But they all 
appeared ſo dangerous to the Queen, that ſhe 
determined againſt employing them, however 
practicable they were repreſented by Don Car- 
los. 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when the Mar- 
quis de Berg, and the Baron de Montigni, de- 
puties from Flanders, arrived at court. As their 
commiſhon was of a very dangerous nature, 
their hopes reſted chicfly upon the Prince's cha- 
rater for generoſity, and the Queen's innate 
goodneſs. Io be unfortunate was a ſufficient 

claim 
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claim to the protection of this Princeſs ; and to 
have virtue, was a powerful recommendation to 
Don Carlos. The deputies repreſented the de- 
plorable ſtate of the Flemiſh nobility, ever fince 
the bad ſervices done them with the King, by 
the Cardinal de Granvelle, Prime Miniſter to the 
Regent. They magnified their innocence and 
fidelity on the paſt commotions. They particu- 
larly implored the Prince not to abandon fo many 
brave ſervants of the Emperor, and the moſt en- 
dearing objects of his affection, to the violent 
and precipitate counſels, which jealouſy of their 
virtue, and envy of their glory, had excited in 
the Duke of Alva. They affured him, that the 
fame .of his bravery was their only conſolation 
amidſt their misfortunes. 

Don Carlos, whoſe paſſion for war had been 
hitherto ſuſpended by the violence of his love, 
was, when he heard this repreſentation, much 
aſhamed of having as yet done nothing to ac- 
quire glory, He was ſtill farther grouſed by 
Count Egmont's letters, delivered him by the 
deputics. The Count called upon the Prince to 
fulfill bis former promiſes to him, of repairing to 
Flanders, as ſoon as the war ſhould break out 
there, He repreſented the poſture of affairs in 
the provinces, as fo favourable for Don Carlos, 
that the Prince reſolved to obtain the govern- 
ment. He hoped, that there he would foon be 


able 
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able to gratify the dictates of his valour and am- 
bition, after having allayed the popular ferment 
by his preſence, 
Scarce had he formed this reſolution, when 
the Queen's image, more enchanting than ever, 
preſented itſelf to his fancy more beautiful, and 
made him greatly doubt whether he ſhould have 
power to leave her. But, after ſerious reflection 
on the fituation of his affairs, he found every 
thing concurring to confirm him in his firſt de- 
ſign. 
"he extreme youth of this Princeſs had, in 
the beginning of their intimacy, prevented her 
concealing from Don Carlos her eſteem and pity 
for him. But, having acquired knowledge from 
time, ſhe ſaw, that the marks of her friendſhip 
towards him, however innocent in themſelves, 
ſerved only to inflame his love. She repreſented 
to him, on every occaſion, the conſequences of 
this paſhon, and the dangers to which it expoſed 
them. However much infatuated by it, he could 
not deny that the judged properly, nor preſume 
to be offended becauſe ſhe every day lived with 
him in greater reſerve. In ſuch cruel agitation 
of mind, he thought himſelf obliged to make a 
generous effort, in order to relieve the Princeſs 
from an unhappy paſſion, the ſource of ſuch juſt 
uncaſineſs, and that he could in no way fo effec- 
tually diſengage himſelf, as by long abſence, and 
great 
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great employments. This was his firſt determi. 
nation. But his opinion was greatly changed by 
the Queen's preſence. When he reflected on 
the pleaſure of ſecing her, he felt the impoſſibi- 
lity of refolving to live without it. Impreſſed 
with theſe ſentiments, he acquainted her with 
what had paſſed between the deputies and him, 
and with the purpoſe he had formed. He aſked 
her pardon a thouſand times for having indulged, 
but for a few moments, the thought of living at 
a diſtance from her. But the Queen, ſolicitous 
only to cure his paſſion, obliged him, notwith- 
ſtanding, to purſue the defign of his expedition 
into Flanders. The more readily to perſuade 
him to this ſtep, ſhe obſerved, that this journey 
would diſpel the King's chagrin upon account of 
their intimacy ; that, being thus leſs obſerved af- 
ter his return, being more reſpected, and more 
independent by the glory which he would infal- 
libly acquire, they could live together with much 
leſs uncafineſs. Don Carlos, perſuaded by theſe 
reaſons, but much more by his implicit attach- 
ment to the Queen, declared loudly in favour of 
the nobility of the Low Countries, to the great 
offence of the Inquiſitors, who conſidered almoſt 
all of them as heretics, and who had not yet for- 
gotten the affair of Charles V.'s will. He cauſed 
the King to be informed, that, if he would be- 
ſtow on him the government of theſe provinces, 

he 
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he would anſwer with his head for their obe- 
dience. | 

It is difficult to expreſs how much Rui Gomez 
and the Duke of Alva were alarmed by this de- 
ſign. Their inevitable ruin appeared involved 
in the authority, which an employment of this 
importance muſt confer on the heir of the crown. 
They concluded, that, on his return from this 
expedition, wherein ſucceſs was certain, the 
Prince would be his father's prime miniſter, 
and that they would be only his dependents. 
The Duke of Alva, eſpecially, having the fame 
pretenſions with Don Carlos, obliged Rui Go- 
mez, who was more familiar with the King, to 
repreſent to him how much this enterpriſe would 
raiſe his fon above himſelf in the eyes of the 
Flemiſh. Perez, without the leaſt appearance 
of concert, gave him alſo to underſtand, that 
Don Carlos would certainly, through the Queen's 
intereſt, form a cloſe connection with France, 
were he once maſter of the Low Countries. Theſe 
counſels made every poſſible impreſſion on the 
mind of a Prince, naturally jealous of his autho- 
rity ; and, alarmed by the ambition of his fon, 
the King thought of nothing farther, but how 
to refuſe him with a good grace, and ſo as to 
prevent his being affronted by the denial. He 
cauſed him to be informed that he granted his 
* q and chat he was extremely happy the 
1 e ſame 
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ſame idea had occurred to both; but he would 
go himſelf to ſettle him in Flanders, and they 
ſhould ſoon ſet out together for this purpoſe : 
That it would be dithonourable in him to re- 
main in ſafety in Spain, while he expoſed his 
only ſon to all the accidents of a furious rebel- 
lion; and, that he would ſhare with him the 
danger, and then leave him in poſſeſſion of the 
glory. 

By the King's preparations to deceive Don 
Carlos, the report of this journey was ſoon ſpread 
abroad, but without gaining the leaſt credit. In 
the mean time, however groundleſs in appear- 
ance, it ſtruck terror into the minds of the re- 
bels, which had been hitherto irrefolute. To 
give it greater ſtrength, the King was at ſuch 
conſiderable expence in equipments, that even 


the deputies Berg and Montigni, who till now 


had laughed at it, could no longer diſbelieve. 
The Queen and Don Carlos were, like others, 
impoſed on for a little time; but were very ſoon 
undeceived. After the equipments were finiſh- 
ed, the King, fenfible that, without his departure, 
the ion was over, and deſtitute of any 
farther excuſe for delay, feigned himſelf ſick. 
This pretence had almoſt the defired effect in 
remote countries. But, in ſpite of every en- 
deavour to make the eport believed at court, 


and of every conſtraint this unhappy Prince im- 


poſed 
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poſed on himſelf to live in a manner conforma- 
ble to the opinion he wiſhed to impreſs, he could 
not deceive his wife and ſon. 

At this juncture, one day, after a numerous 
company, who had waited on the Queen, and 
converſed long upon the King's journey to 
Flanders, had retired, Don Carlos, Don John, 
and the Princeſs d*Eboli being left alone with 
her, began to remark how courtiers often tor- 
ture themſelves with conjectures on the cauſes 
and effects of what is never to happen. After 
laughing at thoſe who ſpoke of the journey, Don 
Carlos came inſenſibly to laugh at the journey 
itſelf, and at the conſtraint the King ſuffered in 
counterfeiting his fickneſs. He obſerved, that 
Charles V. had travelled enough for himſelf and 
the King his ſan, and that the King ſhould take 
repoſe for himſelf and his father. Theſe ex- 
preſſions were not heard by the Queen, who was 
obliged to ſpeak in private with ſome people on 
bufineſs, Mean time, while Don John and the 
Princeſs d' Eboli were converſing ſoftly toge- 
ther, the Prince, in a frolic, made a little 
book of ſome paper which he found ina box; 
upon the firſt leaf of which, he wrote, in large 
characters, The great and wonderful travels of 
King Philip.” Upon each page of the book 
he wrote one of the following titles : © The jour. 
+ ney from Madrid to the Eſcurial ; the journey 

tom 
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from the Eſcurial to Toledo; from Toledo ta 
Madrid; from Madrid to Aranjuez ; from A- 
ranjuez to the Pardo; from the Pardo to the 
« Eſcurial.” In this manner he filled up the 
whole book with the King's travels to his plea- 
ſure-houſes, and the principal towns in Spain *. 
The Queen could not forbear laughing at this 
fancy ot the Prince, however dangerous it ap- 
peared, But, whilſt ſhe read this paper, notice 
was brought, that the King had fallen into a 
ſwoon, and was very ill. She had only time, 
on this news, to recommend to Don Carlos to 
take care of the book. The Prince, in haſte to 
follow her, ſatisfied himſelf with throwing it into 
a ſmall cloſet, and ſhutting the door behind 
him. 

Ignorant that the Princeſs d*Eboli had falſe 
keys to every door belonging to the Queen, the 
Prince was ſcarcely gone out, when ſhe got hold 
of his writing. Upon obſerving its nature, ſhe 
was tranſported with joy to be poſſeſſed of fo 
conſiderable a mean of ruining him with the 
King. The firſt object of her attention was, 
how ſhe might retain the paper without diſco- 
very. She was convinced that the Queen un- 
derſtood its importance, and would ſearch for it 
whenever ſhe returned. Without, therefore, lo- 
ſing an inſtant, ſhe got made a little book, in all 

reſpects 
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reſpects like to that of Don Carlos, and with the 
ſame contents. She had the Prince's hand- writing 
exactly counterfeited, and laid the falſe book in 
room of the original, which ſhe gave to her huſ- 
band. The Queen having, on her return, found 
this forged writing in the place mentioned by 
Don Carlos, was in ſuch haſte to burn it, that 
ſhe threw it into the fire almoſt without looking 
into it; and never ſuſpected this deceit. 

In the mean time the King's faint was be- 
come a reality, Upon the return of the ſwoon, 
he found himſelf in a high fever, which proved a 
regular tertian. But his illneſs was leſs believed 
after it became real, than while 'it was pretend- 
cd, The rebels in Holland no longer doubted, 
from the duration of this report, that it was 
one of the King's political ſtrokes. By this 
perſuaſion, they were led to proſecute their de- 
ſigns with greater violence than ever. This 
news at once increaſed the King's vexation and 
his fever. Don Carlos, ſeeing that his importu- 
nitics to be ſent into Flanders would only dif- 
quiet him more, declined renewing them. But 
his father, who did not think him fo conſiderate, 
and who obſerved him inceſſantly near him, con- 
ſtrued his attendance into a filent follicitation. 

There were other reaſons for this aſſiduity. 
The Queen never left her fick huſband ; and 
Pon Carlos could fee her no where elſe. But, 
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as they behaved in his Majeſty's preſence with 
the greateſt caution, and durſt ſcarce fpeak to- 
gether, Don Carlos ſuffered much by chis re- 
ftraint, which was extremely prejudicial to their 
intereſt. They had many counſels to impart, 
many meaſures to concert in ſo difficult a con - 
juncture, There was no appearance of the 
King's ſpeedy recovery ; and the phyſicians had 
declared, that his indiſpoſition would be tedi- 
aus. 

The Queen and Don Carlos, confidering how 
dangerous it would be to write to each other, 
reſolved to chooſe ſome perſon of fidelity, by 
whom they might mutually communicate their 
ſentiments. The Prince, believing that his un- 
cle Don John was their ſure friend, turned his 
thaughts toward him for the honour of this truſt, 
But the Queen imagined that ſhe had often ob- 
ſerved ſamething in this uncle's eyes expreſſive 
of love: She had alſo remarked a degree of 
complaifance in the Princeſs d*Eboh to Don 
John, which indicated a good underſtanding be- 
tween them. Theſe conſiderations obliged the 
Queen to make Dan Carlos change his plan, 
dut without aſſigning her reaſons. The Prince 
had not ventured to propoſe his favoutite the 
Marquis de Pola, becauſe ſhe was not fo well 
acquainted with him as with Don John. This 
Evourite was the moſt accompliſhed of all the 
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young noblemen, educated as pages of honour 
ro the Princes. Though full of vivacity, be 
poſſeſſed that happy temperament of mind, which 
is equally capable of vigour and of moderation. 
The diſcerning ſpirit of Don Carlos had early 
obſerved in him a vein of ſenſe not frequent a- 
mongſt young people. The Marquis was equally 
delighted with the ardour diſcovered by the 
Prince for every thing great or honourable. 
Thus was formed an alliance between a Prince 
and a courtier, no leſs ſtrong than rare, being 
founded on mutual eſteem. As no character 
is more dangerous to wear in a court than that 
of favourite of the heir of the crown, the Mar- 
quis had entreated Don Carlos to diſcover, as 
little as poſſible, the confidence with which he 
was pleaſed to honour him. Though thus living 
together in the greateſt intimacy, it was without 
any other appearance, except that the Prince 
found his converſation more agreeable than that 
of others; and all the world found the ſame 
thing. Ihe ſecret they made of their friendſhip 
rendered this favourite the moſt proper perſon 
to ſerve the views of the Queen and Don Carlos 
on this occaſion. His attachment to the Prince 
being thus unknown, his converſation with the 
Queen would be leſs liable to ſuſpicion. But, 
ſenſible that Don Carlos might be eaſily decei- 
ved, ſhe was determined to examine the Mar- 

_ quis 
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quis de Poſa herſelf, before admitting him td 
her confidence. Under pretence of ſome order 


which ſhe gave him, the firſt time they met in 
the King's apartments, ſhe found means to en- 
gage him in a private converſation. She was 
perfectly delighted with his diſcretion: Nor was 
he leſs ſo with the Queen's ſenſe : And, upon 
no occaſion was his natural moderation more 
uſeful to him. By the manner in which the 
Princeſs diſcloſed her ſentiments in this conver- 
ſation, ſupported by the luſtre of her beauty, 
and her attraQtive ſweetneſs, any other man, 
leſs maſter of himſelf, muſt have been inflamed 
with love. But, though he eſcaped this fate, it 
was impoſhble to prevent, in their future inter- 
courſe, their conceiving for each other all that 
eſteem and friendſhip which they both deſer- 
ved. 

Often afraid that our ſecret thoughts are diſ- 
covered, we never fear being ſuſpected of ſuch 
as have no exiſtence. The Queen, who ſtudied 
to conceal thoſe of Don Carlos toward her, and 
who indulged none improper toward the Mar- 
quis de Poſa, did not, however, diſſemble theſe 
with ſufficient care. She had not the ræmoteſt 
idea of being ſuſpected of ſuch as were criminal 
for this favourite. The Marquis, to make ſuit- 
able returns to her goodneſs, was often led to 
expreſs more zeal for her than was proper to dif- 
| cover. 
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cover. As both had enemies, this conduct ſoon 
made a noiſe; but, conſcious how groundleſs it 
was, and confiding in their own innocence, they 
totally diſregarded it. 

In the mean time, the King recovered, and 
the Queen became pregnant. This event gave 
him, at firſt, great joy; whether it was in the 
hopes of having another ſon beſide Don Carlos, 
or whether he was ſtill doubtful with reſpec to his 
health, he thought this a certain proof of its en- 
tire re-eſtabliſhment, But this happineſs was very 
momentary. The miniſters, dreading the ſecret 
influence of the Marquis de Poſa, took care that 
the Queen's intercourſe with him ſoon came to 
the knowledge of the King. The mind of this 
ſuſpicious Prince was immediately diſtracted with 
jealouſy ; and, not ſatisfied with regard to ſome 
computation of time, which he thought proper 
to make, concerning his wife's pregnancy, he 
readily believed the Marquis guilty of a crime , 
which would have procured him more envy than 
all his virtues. This thought produced ſtrange 
havock in his heart. All the graces of body and 
mind beſtowed by Nature with ſo liberal a hand 
on this unfortunate favourite, and which would 
have ſoſtened the moſt ſavage heart, only render- 
ed him more odious to the King, who conſider- 
ed theſe valuable endowments as the criminal 

Ff charms 
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charms that had ſeduced his wife's affection. 
Nevertheleſs, how dangerous foever the King's 
preſent temper of mind was, reaſon would pro- 
bably have prevailed, had not an occurrence in- 
tervened at the time, which made him firmly be- 
lie ve what he had hitherto only ſuſpected. 
Among the rejoicings on his recovery, was a 
magnificent tournament, m which every gentle- 
man was obliged to declare himſelf for fome 
Lady of the court, and to bear her colours. On 
the eve of this feſtival, the Marquis de Poſa hap» 
pened to wait on the Queer, who was attended 
by a great company. She made him recite to 
her all the Ladies who had Knights. The Prince 
and Don John could alone, with propriety, de- 
clare themſelves her champions. But not having 
done ſo, from the fear, perhaps, of diſcovering 
the ſecret of their heart, it appeared, when all 
the names were read over, that the Queen alone 
had no champion. She remarked this herſelf ; 
and, complaining of it in jeſt, the Marquis de 
Poſa, who could uſe the freedom of being merry 
with her, faid, with wonderful gravity, that ſhe 
_ muſt ſurely blame Nature; for, had ſhe been as 
beautiful as the reſt, like them, ſhe certainly 
would have found a Knight. All the company 
applauded this raillery ; when the Queen, with 
the fame ſerious air, replied, that, to puniſh his 


inſolence, ſhe commanded him to be her Knight, 
that 
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that he might ſuffer the mortification of ſerving 
the leaſt handſome of the whole *. 

This gallantry was public, and witneſſed by 
all the people of the firſt quality. But the King 
could not be ſatisfied in his mind that it implied 
no myſtery, and that this converſation was not 
an artifice in the Queen, to afford her lover an 
opportunity of declaring hi:nſelf her champion, 
with impunity. He was not, however, at firſt, 
abſolutely fixed in this opimion. But next day, 
when he beheld the Marquis enter the liſts, 
bearing, for a device, upon his ſhield, the ſun in 
his higheſt elevation, with this motto, Nothing 
can look on me without being burnt,” he was fi- 
nally confirmed in the fatal thought that had 
feized his ſoul. The unfortunate Knight carried 
the prize of the firſt courſe. "Though this was 
bis common practice, the King imputed his ad- 
dreſs at this time to his love; and, fo ſenſibly 
was he affected by the fancy, that he could not 
allow the juſts to be finiſhed. He pretended in- 
diſpoſition, as a pretext for interrupting them, 
and to hide the rage into which he was thrown 
by this innocent diverſion. 

He reſolved, at firſt, to put to death the Mar- 
quis de Poſa, in ſuch a manner as neither he nor 
the Queen ſhould be ignorant of the cauſe. But 
Rui Gomez, to whom he communicated his pur- 
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poſe, made him refle& on the conſequences of a 
procedure ſo conſpicuous and expreſſive. He 
informed him of the ſtri& triendſhip of Don 
Carlos for the Marquis, and that every thing was 
to be dreaded from the Prince's reſentment for 
the loſs of one ſo dear to him, ſhould he know 
by whom it was occaſioned, Theſe conſidera- 
tions induced the King to change his deſign. He 
fatisfied himfelt with cauſing the Marquis to be 
aſſaſſinated ſome time after in the ſtreets, as he 
was returning one evening from court, Entire- 
ly to remove every ſuſpicion of the truth, when 
the aſſaſſins faw him dead, they pretended, be- 
fore his attendants, to have miſtaken him for 

another. 
The Queen felt, in its full force, the loſs of fo 
perfect a friend, and, at once, diſcerned all its 
conſequences, Don Carlos did not immediately 
apprehend the real cauſe, till he afterwards re- 
flected how improbable it was that a man fo well 
known as the deceaſed ſhoule be taken for an- 
other. He reflected, beſides, that none but his 
father durſt have hazarded ſuch a blow. He, 
therefore, no longer heſitated, any more than the 
Qucen, to determine who was the author. Nei- 
ther of them, however, ſuſpected that the King 
was jealous of the Marquis; and, concluding 
what ſhould have been, rather than what really 
was, they believed, that this favourite was killed 
as 
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as the confident, and that they were diſcovered. 
In this perſuaſion, and conſidering the violence 
of the King's paſſion for his wife, his hatred of 
the Prince, and his natural propenſity to ſhed 
blood, they_gave themſelves up for loſt. They 
believed that the King, certam they could not 
eſcape his vengeance, choſe to begin it by this 
murder, in order to make them ſuffer longer. 
There is nothing fo ſecret in courts, but what 
is known to perſons who are never ſuſpected. 
Don Carlos, about this time, ſitting down one 
day at table, found, under his cover, a paper, 
1 the following words: There are 
counſels highly ſalutary, that are never given; 
© but extraordinary reſolutions alone can extri- 
* cate from deſperate affairs. They, on whom 
Heaven has beſtowed talents ſuited to render 
* many others happy, are under an obligation of 
* fulfilling their deſtiny; an obligation ſuperios 
* to all others. The generous man falls only 
© by not having a ſufficiently bad opinion of the 
« wicked. That patience which expoſes the life 
© of a worthy man to the violence of his ene- 
© mies, is weakneſs, meanneſs of fpirit, a crime, 
© and not a virtue. Humanity, for him who 


* knows none, is the moſt dangerous kind of 
« folly.” a 
Before proceeding, however, to the laſt extre- 


mitics, the Prince reſolved to employ ſome gentle 
meaſure, 
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meaſure. This was a ſtrenuous renewal of his 
former importunities to be ſent into Flanders, 
where the ſituation of affairs required a more 
immediate and effectual remedy than ever. His 
requiſition was in ſuch terms as at once evinced 
his own inclinations, and the danger of a refuſal. 
This peremptory explanation he judged expedi- 
ent: For, if detected, he was under no farther 
reſtraint; and, if ſtill undiſcovered, the King, 
ſtimuiated by his jealouſy, and intimidated by 
ſuch imperious procedure, might poſſibly grant 
his demands, in order to remove him to a di- 
ſtance. The unhappy father, whoſe mind was 
now more at eaſe to diſcern the conſequences of 
his ſon's deſigns, relapſed into his ordinary and 
natural timidity. While ſenſible of the indiſpen- 
fible neceſſity of ſending an army into Flanders, 
he alſo dreaded awakening the reſentment of 
Don Carlos, ſtill warmly felt for the death of his 
friend, by refuſing him the command of this 
army, which he demanded in ſo high a tone. 
Rui Gomez, who found the King fo firm in 
the affair of the Marquis, was much aſtoniſhed 
at his irreſolution, on an occaſion far more im- 
portant. This miniſter's concern for the ſafety 
of his maſter made him behold, with conſterna- 


tion, his weakneſs, about to put arms into the 


bands of his ſon, by which he himſelf would fall 
the firſt ſacrifice, As nothing operates more 
| powerfully 
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powerfully than fear, to bring irreſolute minds to 
determination, the King had almoſt decided in 
favour of Don Carlos. Rui Gomez diſcerned, 
without knowing how to counteract, this deſign. 
His readineſs of mind, however, inſtantly ſug- 
geſted the Book of the King's travels, written by 
Don Carlos, and found by the Princeſs in the 
Queen's apartments. This he had always conſi- 
dered as a trifle, which, if ſeaſonably employed, 
might be productive of important effects. The 
opportunity he thought now preſented itſelf. He 
told his Majeſty, that he was obliged to mention 
a trivial circumſtance, which he had hitherto 
deemed unworthy of notice, but which, in the 
preſent juncture, would give him a clearer idea 
of his ſon's genius and ſentiments, The King, 
viewing this matter in a higher light than Rui 
Gomez pretended to conſider it, wanted to ex- 
amine the book himſelf ; and, recogniſing his 
ſon's hand, he ſunk into a profound reverie, 
wherein this miniſter thought proper to leave 
him. 

When the King had recovered from the firſt 
vexation of mind into which he had been thrown 
by a raillery ſo poignant, and employed by perſons 
ſo dear to him, his former ſuſpicions of Don 
Carlos's love for the Queen recurred with greater 
violence than ever. He could not conceive how 


a wife and a fon ſhould divert themſelves at the 
expence 
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expence of a father and huſband, who was their 
King, without living together in the moſt crimi- 
nal familiarities. But the Marquis de Poſa pre- 
ſenting himſelf immediately to his thoughts, he 
could not believe that the Queen was enamour- 
ed of both, eſpecially when their intimacy was 
conſidered. He concluded, therefore, that the 
one muſt be the gallant, and the other the confi- 
dent. But, though it baffled all his efforts to 
determine which of the two was the lover, he 
was convinced, that the Marquis had fuffered 
but too juffly, and that Don Carlos was equally 
guilty, However this might be, he did not 
choofe to ſtrengthen the raillery of his ſon upon 
his manner of life, by enabling him to purſue 
one fo different in Flanders. Since the audacity 
of this Prince, before he had atchieved any thing, 
could treat his father with ſo much contempt, what 
would he not dare, if fortune ſhould favour his 
ambition ? The King cauſed him to be inform- 
ed, that, in the preſent terrible commotions in 
Flanders, he could not ſend him thither, with- 
out expoſing his life to inevitable danger ; but 
that the Duke of Alva would ſoon depart with 
a powerful army; and the moment he rendered 
his party ſuperior, he ſhould be at liberty to fol- 


The refuſal finally confirmed the Prince in his 


opinion, that he was doomed to deſtruction. 
He 
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He yielded, therefore, to the repeated intreaties 
of the rebe's in Holland, made by their Deputies 
and Count Egmont, to put hiivſelf at their head. 
On condition of his agreeing to a few requiſi- 
tions, which were extremely reaſonable, they 
engaged, that their obedience and fidelity to 
him ſhould ſurpaſs thoſe of the Catholics to the 
King. Don Carlos did not doubt, that, upon 
his ſubduing the inſurgents, his father would 
yield him up the reſt of Flaaders ; were it only 
to prevent, what could be eaſily effected, his 
ſeizing upon it by force. Berg and Montigni 
had frequent conferences with him on this de- 
ſign. They concerted ſuch proper and conclu- 
five meaſures as could not fail of ſucceſs, pro- 
vided the Prince preſerved his perſonal liberty, 
and power of acting; which they recommended 


to him with the greatelt carneitneſs. Had he 
liſt-ned to their advice, he would have ſet out 


immediately. But he thought it raſh to declare 
himſelf in this manner, before ſettling the ncceſ- 
ſary correſpondences. He aſſured them, how- 
ever, that, while attending on this buſineſs, he 
would employ ſuch powerful precautions as 
would effectually ſecure the ſafety of his perſon. 
Beſides a cheſt, filled with fire-arms, placed un- 
der his bed-ſide, be cauſcd to be made two pil- 
tols, of a new invention, and which he could 
always carry unobſerved. To prevent being 

Gg ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed while aſleep, he ordered a famous 
French artiſt, at the Eſcurial, to make a lock for 
his apartment, which could be opened only on 
the infide ; and he laid two ſwords and two pit- 
tols every night under his bolſter *, 

While this unfortunate Prince accelerated, 
perhaps, his fate, by the mere opinion of his 
being already undone, his enemies neglected 
nothing to deprive him of every mean of recon- 
ciliation with his father. The King had not ſeen 
the Queen in private fince the death of the Mar- 
quis de Poſa. They were afraid that their la- 
bour was ineffectual, ſhould he fee her again; 
and that ſhe would eaſily efface all the impreſ- 
fions they had made on his heart. Though what 
they apprehended might not happen, yet it was 
not improbable ; and they were too deeply in- 
tereſted in the conſequences to leave any thing 
to chance. To exclude this Princeſs from an 
opportunity of overturning, in one night, what 
had colt ſo much time and trouble, they had 
recourſe to an expedient, which would appear 
highly ridiculous, had it not proved ſucceſs- 
ful. 

When the Court of France made a journey 
along the banks of the Loire, in the time of 


Francis II. a report was propagated, that they 
ſought 


* Monlieur de Thou. 
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ſought little children, in whoſe blood their young 
King was to be bathed ; and who was ſaid to be 
infected with a diſeaſe which can be cured only 
by this monſtrous application f. There were 
even ſome who preceded the Court a few days 
journey, and carefully examined the children 
where it was to paſs, that they might point out 
ſuch as were proper for the ule of the phyſicians, 
Theſe unknown perſons ſpread ſuch a general 
terror upon the road, that every one was em- 
ployed in concealing what it was pretended they 
fought. The Queen Mother having detected 
the authors of this monſtrous villany, cauſed 
ſome of them to be hanged. At their death, 
they diſcovered by whom they had been ſubor- 
ned; but they who received their confeſſion, 
did not think themſelves in ſufficient ſafety to 
make it public. If the King's frequent infirmi- 
ties made ſo extravagant a calumny readily 
gain popular credit at home, its effect may eaſily 
be conceived in remote countries, where ſuch 
news acquire greater force than on the ſpot 
where invented. The King of Spain betrayed 
ſome uneaſineſs on this account. He was afraid 
leſt his wife ſhould have a ſecret diſpoſition to 
this diſtemper, which is often hereditary. The 
ſmall. 
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ſmall-pox, of which ſhe was lately recovered, 
were accompanied by ſome equivocal ſymptoms 
apparently akin to it. They reſolved to make 
the King believe, that much more dangerous 
indications of it had been diſcovered during her 
laſt pregnancy. As his mind was caſily alarm- 
ed with reſpect to every thing concerning his 
health, they imagined that this ſtory, if ſupport- 
ed by ſome indubitable evidence, wou:d pre- 
vent his living again with his wifc in private. 
Ihe Princeſs d*Eboli, in conſequence of the fi- 
delity ſhe had promiſed in her employment in- 
the Queen's houſhold, was to give him the firſt 
intimation. This was to be corroborated by the 
French Lady, for whom Don John had former- 
ly profefled ſome affection. She was one of 
thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits who are born for intrigue ; 
and ſhe was chagrined, becauſe ali her intereſt 
with her miſtreſs had never procured any con- 
fidence of importance. The Princeſs d'Eboli 
defired Don John to renew his addrefles to her, 
in order effectually to gain this dangerous per - 
ſon to their views. The Prince, who found a 
certain pleaſure in diſturbing the King's hap- 
pineſs, obeyed with zeal." But this Lady having 
been diſguſted by his former neglect, refuſed to 
liſten to him without extraordinary aſſurances. 
Don John, impatient to bring matters to an iſ- 
ſuc, did not even heſitate to give a promiſe of 

marriage, 
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marriage, on condition that ſhe would tell the 
King whatever ſhould be required. The affair 
ſucceeded beyond expectation. The King, whoſe 
love was now turned into indignation by what 
had already happened, fell blindly into the ſnare. 
Alva, who had poſtponed his journey, waiting 
for the ſucceſs of this artifice, ſet out the day af- 
ter for Flanders. He took leave of Don Car- 
los, in terms agreeable to the anſwer the Prince 
received to his laſt application. Don Carlos, on 
his part, treated the Duke diſreſpectfully, leſt 
indifference on an occaſion ſo ſenſibly affecting, 
ſhould have betrayed his defigns. 

The Prince, in the mean time, received the 
moſt agreeable news from all quarters. The 
Prince of Orange, and the Admiral de Chattil- 
lon, with whom he was to conſult in every 
thing, encouraged and preſſed him by their let- 
ters; whatever might be their motives, whe- 
ther to ſerve or to deſtroy him. The rebels 
in the Netherlands, truſting entirely to his ge- 
neroſity, ſtipulated no conditions with him. 
But, what finally determined him was, the aſſu · 
rance of a conſiderable fleet which the Grand 
Seignor was to ſend to the coaſt of Flanders, in 
order to ſecond his operations. As his chief 
hopes reſted on this aid, it is neceſſary to trace 
this negociation to its ſource, | 


When 
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When Mary, Queen of Hungary, was Regent 
of the Low Countries, for the Emperor her bro- 
ther, John Miquez, a Portugueſe Jew, who was 
high in her eſteem, carried off from her court 
a young Lady of the firſt quality, and of extra- 
ordinary beauty. The raviſher having been 
driven out of all the Chriſtian ſtates where he 
ſought refuge, by the King of Spain, who pro- 
tected the parents of this beauty, he fled at 
length to Conſtantinople, and from thence into 
Caramania, to Selim, the eldeſt ſon of Solyman 
the Great f. 

Confined to this country by his father, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of their family, this young 
Prince's ſole care was to ſeek amuſement amidft 
a varicty of pleaſure, while waiting for the ſuc- 
ceſhon to the empire. Amongſt other talents, 
Miquez poſſeſſed the art of diverfifying theſe in 
a thouſand different ways, every one of which 
poſſeſſed ſome new and peculiar charm. He 
knew how to give them that fine edge which 
excites ſenſibility, and which is fo eaſily blunted. 
Having, by long and diligent practice, cultivated 
his genius for this ſcience, he had brought it to 
a degree of perfection, far above the conception 
of the vulgar. Elated by theſe ſingular accom- 
pliſhments, he did not doubt of ſoon holding the 
firſt place in the favour of a Prince like Selim, 

wha 
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who underſtood perfectly the value of pleaſure. 
He knew that the moſt important ſervices do 
not always make the deepeſt impreſſions on Prin- 
ces. It would fcem that they confider thoſe 
which are of a public nature, as ſufficiently com- 
penſated by their concomitant glory ; while they 
themſelves alone can reward ſuch as are known 
only to themſelves. The ſucceſs exceeded Mi- 
quez's expectation; and Solyman dying about 
this time, the - Jew, by theſe famous means, 
found himſelf the avowed favourite of the great- 

eſt Prince on earth. This high degree of power 
ſoon furniſhed an opportunity of gratifying that 
deſire of revenge on the King of Spain, which 
had been ſo deeply impreſſed on his mind, by 
the perſecution he had ſuffered. When enga- 
ged one day in a debauch with the Sultan, who 
extolled the wine of Cyprus, the Jew thought 
proper to rally this Prince's fondneſs tor a liquor 
which was not the produce of his own empire; 
and obſerved, that he ought to uſe more ſpa- 
ringly what could be obtained only by purchaſe. 
Touched by this raillery, Selim ſwore he would 
take Cyprus that very year; and, clapping his 
hand on the Jew's ſhoulder, added, that, fince 
 Miquez, equally with himſelf, admired this ſu- 
perlative wine, he henceforth declared him King 
of the iſland ; and that this was only an carneſt 
of his gratitude, 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt preparations were making for this ex- 
pedition, the Moors of Granada were meditating 
that famous inſurrection which broke out ſoon 
after. They ſent deputics to the Porte, implo- 
aſhſtance. Miquez, preferring the pleaſure 


ring 
of revenge to that of ſovereignty itſelf, under- 
took their buſineſs with ſo much zeal, that it 
was reſolved to ſupport them with the formida- 


ble armament now equipping for the conqueſt 
of his intended kingdom. He had kept up great 
connections in Flanders; and he gave immedi- 
ate advice to the Conſiſtory at Antwerp of this 
important diverſion. This Conſiſtory, which 
was the principal Council of the rebels, having 
received information, at the fame time, that Don 
Carlos had engaged in their cauſe, imparted it 
to Miquez. To demonſtrate farther their con- 
fidence in the Prince, they ſent him the Jew's 
deſpatches and cypher, that he might negotiate 
himſelf at Conſtantinople, if he thought it for 
the common intereſt. Don Carlos was anxious 
that the fleet, which was to make a deſcent on 
the coaſt of Granada, ſhould, for greater ſecu- 
rity, land on that of Flanders. He wrote to the 
Porte on this ſubject, and Miquez anſwered him, 
that the Baſhaw of the Sea had a ſecret order 
to execute whatever the Prince ſhould com- 
mand; which either was really the caſe, or elſe 

pretended 
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pretended, merely in order to engage Don Car- 

los at all events. | 
About this time he happened to be engaged 
one evening in play with his uncle in the Queen's 
apartments, when ſome difference ariſing between 
them, Don John, chagrined by his loſs, was car- 
ried to a degree of paſſion againſt the Prince, 
beyond the bounds even of that liberty which 
play would allow him to uſe with the ſon of his 
King. Don Carlos, conſcious of his own dig- 
nity, and with a view to remind his uncle of his 
duty, made a cool and laconic reply ; but in 
terms which ſeemed to reproach him with the 
ſain of his birth. Touched in ſo ſenſible a part, 
Don John was tranſported to ſuch a degree, as 
to anſwer, that he was indeed a baſtard, but 
with the conſolation of being deſcended of 2 
much ſuperior father than the Prince himſelf 4. 
Upon this reflection Don Carlos loſt all patience. 
He treated his uncle fo roughly, that it was next. 
day reported he had ſtruck him. The Queen and 
the Princeſs d*Eboli, who were preſent, with much 
difficulty prevented their coming to blows. The 
Queen was exceedingly affected, being alarmed by 
every thing at this conjuncture; and, as if preſa- 
ging the conſequences of this quarrel, ſhe exerted 
all her authority to reconcile them upon the ſpot. 
H h But 
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But this reconciliation was not with equal ſin- 
cerity on both ſides. 

In order to obtain full kao of every 
thing relative to the Queen, the King had form- 
cd a very cloſe connection with the Princeſs 
d'Eboli. The Princeſs, in her turn, had obli- 
ged Don John to watch the conduct of the 
Prince with unremitting aſſiduity, ever fince the 
death of the Marquis de Poſa. It was caſy for 
Don John to execute this commiſhon ; for the 
Prince, who confidered him as his beſt friend, 
had, in general terms, hinted fomething of his 
defign. Though Don Jobn had negleQed no- 
thing to inveſtigate particulars, he had hitherto 
been unſucceſsful. But, after their quarrel, the 
deſire of revenge made him fo quick ſighted, 
that, in ſpite of all the care of the Prince to pro- 
vide arms with ſecrecy, Don John at laſt diſco- 
vered it, through addreſs, and the force of mo- 
ney . 

The King very juſtly concluded, that the 
Prince was not employing theſe precautions, with 
the view of always employing them. He ſoon 
faw, that the Prince meditated either a flight, 
or ſome violence againſt his father's life. While 
ſuſpended . between {theſe opinions, Don Ray- 
mond de Taxis, poſt - maſter general, came to 
inform him, that a French ſervant, belonging to 

the 
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the Queen, had, with great ſecrecy, engaged 
three horſes to ſet out early in the evening. 
This information relieved the King from one 
doubt, by plunging him into another ſtill greater; 
namely, whether he ſhould be ſatisfied with having 
the Prince watched ſo as to prevent his eſcape, 
or, whether he ſhould cauſe him to be immedi- 
ately arreſted, But, Perez bringing, at this in- 
ſtant, the news of the inſurrection of the Moors, 
which he had juſt received, the King, terrified 
by ſo many alarming conjunctures, reſolved to 
make fure of the perſon of his ſon. 

The departure of the Prince was indeed fixed 
for that very night. He had received deſpatches 
a few days before from Flanders, which did not 
allow him to make any farther delay. Counts 
Egmont and Horn, confiding in the innocence 
of their paſt eonduct, and in the merit of their 
ſervices, had put themfelves into the power of 
the Duke of Alva, who had cauſed them to be 
arreſted, and ſoon after beheaded. Such glaring 
treachery had overwhelmed the rebels with de- 
fpair ; and their leaders, ſeeing no farther fafety 
but in arns, by a repreſentation of their affairs, 
eaſily convinced Don Carlos that his affiltance 
would ſoon be too late. He wrote immediately 
to Don Gracia Alvarez Offorio, the intended 


companion of his flight, to attend him inſtantly. 
The Prince had ſent him to Seville to receive a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable ſum of money; but not having time 
to make the neceſſary deſpatches, he brought with 
him only an hundred and fifty thouſand crowns +. 
As Don Carlos was returning from the Queen's 
apartments, he was joined by Rui Gomez, who, 
at the King's deſire, gave him an account of the 
news received from Granada. The Prince was 


detained ſo late by this miniſter, that, finding 


there was no longer ſufficient night to carry him 


to a proper diſtance, before his flight could be 
diſcovered, he thought it more eligible to delay 
it till next day, After having ſeen the Prince 
to bed, Rui Gomez retired ; but, being ignorant 
of this change of his reſolution, he placed a fer 
of faithful and reſolute men at all the paſſages to 
the Prince's apartment I. 

It was a material circumſtance for the King's 
vindication, to ſeiae Don Carlos attempting his 
eſcape. But, after waiting two or three hours, 
without his making any preparations to ſet out, 
the King reſolved to proceed farther. He could 
not think of riſking every thing for a point of 
formality. Don John had obſerved in what man- 
ner the chamber was ſhut ; and, while the Prince 
waited upon the Queen, the King made the arti- 
ficer of the fingular lock deviſe means of en- 

tangling 
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tangling the ſpring, ſo as that the door might 
not ſhut ſo firmly, and that it might open 
on the outſide. In ſpite of all the artiſt's 
ſkill, the lock made confiderable noiſe in the o- 
pening. But the Count de Lerma, who, by the 
King's order, entered firſt, found the unfortu- 
nate Prince in ſo profound a fleep, that he re- 
moved the ſwords and piſtols from under his 
bolſter without awakening him. The Count 
then fat down on a box at the bed- ſide, which 
Don John imagined contained the fire arms. 
Conjecturing by the Count de Lerma's ſilence, 
that he had effected whatever was neceſſary, the 
King himſelf entered the room, preceded by Rui 
Gomez, the Duke de Feria, the commander in 
chief, and Don Diego de Cordova, all armed 
with ſwords and piſtols. The Prince, awaked 
with ſome difficulty by Rui Gomez, exclaimed, 
the moment he opened his eyes, that he was a 
dead man. The King told him, that the preſent 
meaſures were for his advantage. But Don 
Carlos, obſerving him ſcize a caſket of papers 
under his bed, became fo deſperately furious, 
that he attempted to throw himſelf, quite naked, 
into a large pan of fire, which had been left 
burning by his ſervants, on account of the ex- 
treme cold. It was neceſſary to drag him out of 
it by force, apparently quite inconſolable for be- 
ing deprived of time to ſtifle himſelf. His cham- 
ber was immediately ſtripped of all its magnifi- 

cent 
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cent furniture, the place of which was ſupplied 
only by a wretched matreſs on the floor. None 
of his officers appeared any more in his preſence. 
He was never out of fight of his guards. He 
was obliged to wear mourning, and was ſerved 
by ſtrangers in the ſame dreſs. This unhappy 
heir of ſo many crowns no longer beheld any 
thing which did not preſent him with the image 

of death. | 
The King, in the mean time, plainly diſcover- 
ed, from the papers he had ſeized, his ſon's de- 
ſigns and correſpondence, He was almolt over- 
whelmed with the view of the dangers to which 
he had been expoſed ; but how was he ſtung, 
when, amongſt ſeveral letters written by the 
Queen, he found one that ſeemed, in the high- 
eſt degree, paſſionate and tender *. It was that 
which the Marquis de Poſa carried to Alcala, 
and which the Prince never would reſtore. As 
the Queen had written it in the firſt tranſports 
of her grief for the Prince's dangerous accident, 
ſhe little ſuſpected that any thing ſhe might ſay 
to a man whoſe life was deſpaired of, could im- 
ply any other conſequence, or produce any other 
effect, than to make him die with greater ſatis- 
faction. She had, therefore, given vent to all 
her tenderneſs, and had expreſſed the deareſt 
and 
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and molt ſecret feelings of her heart, with all the 
force which ſo melancholy an occaſion could in- 
ſpire. It was, however, without any ſuch tranſ- 
port as could affect her honour, or violate her 
duty. But the King drew from it conſequences 
widely different. His rage, on this account, was 
accompanied by an anguiſh ſo keen as would 
have probably coſt him his life, had it not been 
preſerved by the deſire of revenge, ſo natural to 
him on ſuch occaſions. But reflecting inſtantly, 
that they who had offended him ſo heinouſly 
were entirely in his power, this pleaſing thought 
made the confli& of his foul give way to a bar- 
barous joy, and converted his preying deſpair in- 
to a tranquillity full of horror. 
The ſame day, Montigni was arreſted, in or- 
der to loſe his head ſome time after upon a ſcaf- 
fold ; and the Marquis de Berg, through favour 
of his old friend Rui Gomez, was allowed to 
take poiſon. The intimacy of theſe two noble- 
men with Don Carlos was univerfally known. 
Both they and he were avowed enemies of Car- 
dinal Spinoſa, the Inquiſitor- General; and this 
enmity was ſufficient, in Spain, to make them 
ſuſpected in the article of religion. They blamed 
this Prelate, as the author of all the King's vio- 
lent meaſures againſt their country. The Car- 
dinal accuſed them of having imported from 
France ſeveral packets of Calvin's catechiſm, un- 
: . der 
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der cover of a paſſport from Don Carlos. The 
Inquiſitors had not yet forgot the Prince's indig- 
nation againſt them on account of the will of 
Charles V. From all theſe circumſtances, the 
minds of the people were much diſpoſed to be- 
lieve, that the innocent Prince was an adherent 
of the new doctrine, which, however, he had 
never heard mentioned. The King was fully 
ſenſible, that nothing but a pretence of religion 
could give ſanction to ſo ſtrange an action as he 
had committed; and he did not doubt, but with 
theſe favourable ſymptoms, and the proofs in his 
poſſeſſion of his ſon's correſpondence, he might, 
if diſpoſed, ſafely ſacrifice him to his revenge. 
In theſe hopes, he put into the hands of Cardi- 
nal Spinoſa all the original papers found in the 
Prince's apartment, except the Queen's letters. 
He conſtituted the Inquifitors ſovereign judges 
between his fon and him, and declared, that he 
would abide by their ſentence. He knew, that 
the wrath of theſe people never dies, and that he 
would find their reſentment againſt the Prince 
as violent, at the diſtance of ſeveral years after 
their quarrel, as if oaly eight days of an interval 
had intervened. 
Notwithſtanding the King had iſſued the ſeve- 
reſt interdicts againſt writing to foreign countries 
concerning the impriſonment of Don Carlos *, 
the 
* Cabrera, in his Hiſtory of Philip IL —Hiſtory of 
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the news of it was ſoon fpread abroad. The 
greater part of the Princes in Chriſtendom inter- 
ceded for his pardon. The E-npreſs, in particu- 
lar, wrote in the moſt importunate terms to the 
King, her brother. Her eldeſt daughter had 
long been promiſed to the Prince of Spain. The 
King, afraid of every thing that could give his 
ſon more liberty and influence, had always re- 
tarded the accompliſhment of this marriage. 
Among other pretexts for this delay, he cauſed 
to be propagated a report, that, ſince the Prince's 
fall at Alcala, it was the opinion of the phyſicians 
he never would have children. This ſtory paſ- 
led for a mere artifice, to which the Empreſs 
gave no credit. It was indeed much eaſier for 
the King to protract this alliance, becauſe not 
puſhed ſo vigorouſly by Don Carlos. But, 
however favourable it was to his deſigns, he 
ſcrupled to marry a Princeſs whom he could not 
love. The Empreſs, a ſtranger to the ſecret of 
his heart, did not think any other match ſuitable 
to her eldeſt daughter. As the little ſuſpected 
the near approach of the Queen of Spain's death, 
the as little preſaged that her daughter ſhould 
occupy the place of this unfortunate Queen, and 
that the King, her brother, ſhould, by a kind of 
fatality, marry all the Princeſſes who had been 
engaged to Don Carlos. The King, who ſaw 
farther, took particular care to manage her on 
Li this 
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this occaſion, and to juſtify himſelf in her opt- 
nion &. 

In the mean time, this news threw the rebels 
of Granada and Holland into a ſtate of deſpair, 
which produced very bloody conſequences; and 
they would have been {till more fatal, had the 
Turks kept their engagements. But Miquez 
was of opinion, that he ought not, unſupported 
by the Prince of Spain, to hazard the Ottoman 
fleet in parts ſo remote from all ſuccour, in caſe 
of any misfortune. He yielded to the remon- 
ſtrances of the other miniſters againſt proſecuting 
this expedition, which was now changed into 
that of Cyprus, where he demonſtrated, by his 
wonderful exploits 4, that his genius was not cir- 
cumſcribed by the walls of the Seraglio, and that 
the love of pleaſure does not always render its 
votaries incapable of great atchievements. 

The Inquiſitors, in the mean time, drew up 
the proceſs againſt the unfortunate Carlos, with 
incredible zeal and indaltry. Their former ani- 
moſity againſt him appeared now fo ſtriking, that 
nothing could have ſcreened them, but the in- 
tereſt of religion alone, which they had artfully 
blended with this buſineſs. They ſent to ſearch 
amongſt the archieves of Barcelona, for the cri- 


minal proceſs formerly carried on by Don 
John 
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John II. King of Arragon, againſt the Prince of 
Viane, Don Carlos, his eldeſt fon. They cauſed 
this proceſs to be tranſlated from the Catalonian 
into the Caſtilian tongue, to ſerve at onee for a 
model and a precedent *, The buſineſs was 
laid before the Inquiſition under the names of 
the Dauphin Lewis XI. and of Charles VII. his 
father. As they were unanimous in their opi- 
nions, a judgment may be formed of the whole, 
from that of the famous Dr Navarre, as record- 
ed by the hiſtorian of Philip II. + He decides, 
that a King, upon diſcovering any intentions, in 
the preſumptive hew of the crown, to fly the 
kingdom, ought to arreſt him, provided his eſcape 
would occaſion divifion amongſt the ſubjects, or 
afford any conſiderable advantages to the ene- 
mies of the ſtate, but eſpecially, if theſe enemies 
are heretics, and there is the leaſt reaſon to 
dread, or even to ſuſpect, that the Prince patro- 
nizes them. The facrifice made by his Majeſty, 
of the feelings of nature to the ſafety of the ſtate, 
was exalted by the Inquiſitors above the obe- 
dience of Abraham. They impiouſly compared 
this Prince to the Eternal Father, who ſpared not 
his only ſon for the ſalvation of mankind. Be- 
fore judges ſo well affected, the proceſs could 

not 
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not be tedious. The letters of the Admiral Cha- 
tillon, of the Prince of Orange, of Count Eg- 
mont, of the Conſiſtory of Antwerp, and of John 
Miquez, ſufficed for the ſole ground of judg- 
ment ; and Don Carlos was condemned to re- 
main in priſon *. 

The reſentment expreſſed by the Prince a- 
gainſt this ſentence, made all who had either ad- 
viſed, or approved of it, tremble. Perſuaded 
that it would be impoſſible to eſcape his ven- 
geance, ſhould he recover his freedom, they 
could enjoy no peace till his perdition was ac- 
compliſhed. Cardinal Spinoſa remonſtrated to 
the King, that he had no cage ſtrong enough to 
keep this bird; and that he mult either ſoon de- 
ſtroy, or elſe ſet him at liberty. The people, 
with whom the unfortunate are generally deem- 
ed innocent, ſhewed every day greater impatience 
for the Prince's enlargement, Philip, afraid of 
an inſurrection, durſt not leave Madrid. After 
mature deliberation, he concluded, that, relea- 
ſing his ſon would be inevitable deſtruction to 
his miniſters ; and that his death would be the 
only ſecurity againſt the tate he apprehended for 
himſelf. For ſome time, a flow poiſon was mix- 
ed in every thing the Prince taſted, in order to 
bring on a lingering death, His cloaths, his li- 

nen, 
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nen, and whatever he could touch, were infec- 
ted by it. But, whether his youth, and ſtrength 
of conſtitution, prevailed over the poiſon, or 
that thoſe intereſted in his life made him. uſe 
preſervatives, this expedient proved abortive 4. 
It was neceſſary to be more explicit; and this 
unhappy Prince was given to underſtand, that 
he muſt chooſe the manner of his death f. 

He received this ſtrange news with the indif- 
ference of a man, who valued ſomething higher 
than he valued life; and who dreaded the fame 
fate for the object of his affection. Notwith- 
ſtanding the repreſentations given by the Spaniſh 
hiſtorians, of the weak and paſſionate behaviour 
of this Prince, with a view to blacken his me- 
mory and vindica: e his father, it is certain, there 
never dropped from his mouth but one expreſ- 
ſion, which could be confidered as a complaint. 
It was on the following occaſion : The Queen 
having, through the power of money, found 
means to fignify her defire, that he ſhould aſk 
an interview with the King, when one of the 
guards came announcing his father's approach, 
Say my Ang,” anſwered the Prince, and not 
my Father.” His reſpe& for the Queen had 
determined him to throw himſclf upon his knees 

before 
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before his Majeſty, and to beg he would conſi- 
der, that it was his own blood he was about to 
ſhed+. The Monarch anſwered coolly, that, when 
his blood was in a bad ſtate, he employed the 
ſurgeon to open a vein. Maddened to deſpair, 
by having thus fruitleſsly debaſed himſelf, Don 
Carlos, at theſe words, ſprung ſuddenly up, and 
aſked his guards, if the bath was ready in which 
he was to die, Whether it was to feaſt his eyes 
longer with this deplorable ſpectacle, or perhaps, 
that he was ſhaken by it, and ſought an oppor- 
tunity of relenting, the King aſked him, if he 
had nothing farther to ſay? Ihe Prince, who 
would gladly have recalled what he had done, 
at the price of a thouſand lives, ſeeing no far- 
ther hope cither for himſelf or the Queen, could 
not help anſwering, for the laſt time, with all 
his natural haughtineſs, Had I not been urged 
© to this interview by thoſe,” ſays he, for whom 
* my regard can ceaſe only with my days,. I 
* would not have diſgraced myſelf, by aſking 
your pardon ; and my death would have been 
more glorious than your life.” The King re- 
tired upon this anſwer, without diſcovering any 
emotion. Don Carlos got into the bath }, and 
having cauſed open the veins of his arms and 
legs, he ordered every perſon to retire. Then, 
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claſping in his hands a miniature portrait of the 
Queen, which he always wore at his neck, and 
which had been the firſt cauſe of his love, he 
fixed his eyes intently on this fatal picture, till 
ſurpriſed in this contemplation by the cold ſhiver- 
ings of death, and till his generous and noble 
ſoul having almoſt fled with his blood and ſpi- 
rits, he inſtantly loſt his fight, and then his 
life. 

The preciſe time of his death is not known. 
Only, it is certain, it happened a conſiderable 
ſpace before it was made public. A long ac- 
count of his illneſs was printed f; which was 
faid to be a dyſentery, occaſioned by his irregu- 
larities. 

The grief of the people, and the deſpair of 
the Prince's domeſtics, burſt out with ſuch vio- 
lence, that even the moſt partial hiſtorians 4 have 
not had the cffrontry to difſemble them. The 
Count de Lerma, who had been entruſted by 
the King with the charge of Don Carlos during 
his confinement, had conceived fuch an extra- 
ordinary friendſhip for him, that his diſconſolate 
ſituation was evident to the whole court. The 
King, who beheld theſe lamentations as ſo ma- 
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ny reproaches, employed what he judged the 
moſt effectual means of ſilencing them. He be- 
ſtowed magnificent rewards on the Prince's do- 
meſtics. A Commandery of Calatrava was given 
to the Count of Lerma, and he was appointed 
Gentleman of the Bed Chamber. It was abun- 
dantly clear, that a grateful ſenſe of the affection 
diſcovered for Don Carlos did not prompt this 
munificence. The public zeal, however, for 
the honour of the Prince's memory, was not in 
the leaſt abared. 

As it was known that the King intended a fu- 
neral uncommonly magnificent, the city of Ma- 
drid intreated, that the expence and care of it 
might be devolved upon them. Philip, though 
he eafily foreſaw that this mournful ſolemnity 
would be attended with elegies not very ho- 
nourable to the enemies of the deceaſed, did 
not venture a refuſal. His hiſtorians 4 extol him 
particularly for the tranquillity of mind he dil- 
covered on the day of this folemnity ;; when, be- 
holding, from a window of his palace, the arrange- 
ment and proceſſion of the ceremony, he in- 
ſtantly decided a queſtion with reſpect to prece- 
dency, which occurred between the different 
Councils of State that attended. The Empe- 
ror's two ſons, then at the court of Spain, were 
the chief mourners. Cardinal Spinoſa, who con- 
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ducted them, immediately after the corpſe, up- 
-on approaching the church, took leave of them, 
and retired, under pretence of being ſeized with 
an head-ach. But, as he was known to be the 
molt dangerous and implacable enemy of Don 
Carlos, ſeveral voices were heard crying around 
him, that he could not bear the preſence of the 
Prince, either when alive or dead . The firſt 
thing which preſented itſelf was the celebrated 
culogium of ſcripture, upon the death of a righte- 
ous man, written in large characters of gold o- 
ver the gate by which they entered the church : 
He was ſpeedily torn from us, leſt the wicked- 
© neſs of the age ſhould alter his heart, or de- 
© ceit beguile his ſoul f. All that inventive grief 
could deviſe for its own conſolation, was exhi- 
bited on the ſuperb mauſoleum in which the 
Prince was depofited. But, as all the ornaments 
referred to the Latin inſcription, which ſerved 
for an epitaph, it will be ſufficient to give the 
ſenſe of it, in order to ſhew the ſpirit and deſign 
of the whole pomp : © To the immortal memory 
of Charles, Prince of both Spains, of the two 
« Sicilies, of Belgic and Cifalpine Gauls, Heir of 
the New World; incomparable for greatneſs of 

K k « foul, 
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© ſoul, liberality, and the love of truth f.“ Thus, 
were the towering genius and heroic diſpoſitions 
of the unfortunate Don Carlos, at laſt repreſent - 
ed under their proper character of Virtues, after 
having been fo long diſguiſed by his enemies, 
under that of Vices. 

During the time that the King kept the death 
of Don Carlos private, he reſolved to have it 
communicated to the Queen; but he was afraid 
leſt ſuch melancholy news might prove dange- 
rous to her delivery. He underſtood, however, 
ſoon after, that her information was better than 
he could have wiſhed. As ſhe could not be ig- 
norant that Don Carlos had fallen the victim of 
his father's jealouſy, ſhe was under no conſtraint 
to conceal her reſentment on this account j. Her 
juſt indignation threw her huſband into freſh 
troubles. He imagined every thing was to be 
feared from her courage; but ſtill more from 
the extraordinary eſteem in which ſhe was held 
by the court of France, and the cloſe correſpon- 
dence ſhe always maintained with the Queen her 
mother. | 

A few months after the death of Don Carlos, 
the Ducheſs of Alva, who occupied one of the 
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principal places in the Queen's houſhold, entered 
her apartment one morning carrying a medicine 
for her. The Queen told her ſhe was in per- 
fect health, and refuſed to take it X. While the 
Ducheſs endeavoured to force it upon her, the 
King, who was hard by, entered, at the noiſe of 
their conteſt, At firſt, he blamed the Ducheſs 
for her obſtinacy. But, upon her repreſenting, 
that the phyſicians judged this preſcription ne- 
ceflary for her happy delivery, he ſubmitted to 
this authority. He faid, therefore, very ſoftly, 
to the Queen, that, as this medicine was of ſuch 
conſequence, ſhe muſt, at any rate, take it. 
Since you inſiſt upon it,” ſaid ſhe, I readily 
© agree .“ He immediately left the room, and 
returned ſome time after, drefled in deep mourn- 
ing f, to inquire after her health. But, whether 
there had been any miſtake in the compoſition 
of this draught, or whether the Queen's extra- 
ordinary agitation, and the violence ſhe ſuffered 
in taking it, had given a malignity it did not 
poſſeſs, ſhe expired the fame day in the moſt ex. 
cruciating pains, and after exceſſive vomitings. 
Her child was found dead, and its ſkull almoſt 

burnt, 
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burnt f. She was in the beginning of her twen- 
ty-fourth year, of the ſame age with Don Carlos, 
and in the higheſt perfeQtion of her beauty. 
Providence took ſuch exemplary revenge for 
the death of theſe two illuſtrious perſons, that the 
memory of it deſerves tranſmiſſion to poſterity. 
The beauty of the Princeſs d'Eboli ſoon turned 
the King's confidence into violent love. Her 
huſband, Rui Gomez, no leſs jealous of the ſe- 
crets the King imparted to his wife, than of the 
favours ſhe granted the King, formed a defign 
of cutting her off; but the Princeſs having dif. 


covered his intention, prevented its execution, 
by deſpatching himſelf. 

From this time, ſhe always kept Don John 
at a diſtance from court, under pretence of dif. 
ferent employments; but, in reality, becauſe he 
wanted to avail himſelf of the power he had ac- 
quired over her, by their long and familiar in- 
tercourſe. She procured for him the govern- 
ment of Flanders, in hopes that he might fall 
there ; as muſt undoubtedly have happened, had 
he not been faved by the courage and good for- 
tune of the Prince of Parma. She learned, on 
this occaſion, that he had diſcovered her ill offi- 
ces towards him, Her dread, therefore, of being 
entirely ruined, by his informing the King of all 
that had paſſed between them, made her reſolve 
to 
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to ſhew the letters of the Prince of Orange, 
which were of fingular conſequence. They 
bore, that a marriage was concluded between 
Don John and the Queen of England ; and that, 
whenever this marriage ſhould take place, the 
rebels of Holland had engaged to acknowledge 
him for their King, without ſtipulating any other 
conditions than that of liberty of conſcience. 
Perez delivered theſe letters to the King, who 
inſtantly recogniſed the Prince of Orange's hand. 
As he abandoned himſelf to his fears in the pre- 
ſence of the Princeſs d*Eboli, ſhe ſeized this mo- 
ment to tell him the anſwer which Don John 
had formerly given Don Carlos, upon his calling 
him a baſtard. She alſo reminded the King, 
how he had been clated by the acclamations of 
the army in Granada; where the ſoldiers, de- 
lighted with ſome of his heroic exploits, cried 
out, in his preſence, © This is the true fon of the 
Emperor.“ She likewiſe added his obſtinacy 
to be made King of Tunis; and his loſs of the 
Goletta, in revenge, becauſe the King had not 
favoured his deſign. Theſe different conſidera- 
tions, joined to the imminent danger from the 
pretended marriage with the Queen of England, 
ſunk fo deep into Philip's mind, that, thinking 
he had not a moment to loſe, he found means 
to ſend Don John, through an unexpected chan- 
nel, ſome perfumed ſtockings, which coſt him 
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his life. But this ſeems uncertain ; for all the 
hiſtorians agree, that he died in the camp before 
Namur, of a contagious diſtemper. 

It was diſcovered, ſome time after, that the 
Princeſs d*Eboli had procured to be written on 
purpoſe theſe letters by the Prince of Orange, 
which were ſaid to have been intercepted, and 
which proved ſo fatal to Don John. This fin- 
gular wickedneſs inſpired the King with ſuch 
horror, as totally extinguiſhed his love. The 
Princeſs and Perez were ſhut up in priſon, there 
to end their days. Perez having afterwards e- 
ſcaped, wandered miſerable through all the courts 
of Europe. In fine, Philip II. himſelf, after ha- 
ving grown old amidſt the griefs occaſioned by 
ſo many calamitiee, was ſmitten with an ulcer, 
which terminated in his death. 

Thus were expiated the ever deplorable deaths 
of a magnanimous Prince, and of the moſt 
beautiful and virtuous Princeſs that ever lived, 
Thus their unfortunate ſhades were fully ap- 
peaſed, by the mournful exit of all the accom- 
plices of their fate. 
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GERMAN or GELLERT. 


IN. B. The following Fables were publiſhed for- 
merly in a periodical paper : They are now 
offered to the public, with ſuch improve- 
ment as, the author flatters himſelf, will ren- 
der them leſs unacceptable. ] 


FE. 3 4 
Tux TRAVEL IIZ. 


URING the violence of a ſtorm, a tra- 
veller implored relief from Jupiter, and 
intreated him to aſſuage the tempeſt. But Jupi- 
ter lent a deaf car to his intreaty. Strugglag 
with the unabating fury of the whirlwind, tired, 
and far from ſhelter, he grew peeviſh and diſcon- 
tented. It is thus (be faid) the Gods, ta whom 
our ſacrifices are offered daily, heedleſs of our 
« welfare, and amuſed with our ſufferings, make 
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Here (he cried) I ſhall find that ſuccour and 
protection, which Heaven, either unable or un- 
© willing to aid me, hath refuſed.” But, as he 
advanced, a robber roſe ſuddenly from a brake, 
and our traveller, impelled by inſtant terror, and 
proſpect of great danger, betook himſelf to 
bt, expoſing himſelf to the tempeſt of which 
ic had fo bitterly complained, His enemy, mean 

while, fitting an arrow to his bow, wk 
aim; but the bow-ſ{tring being relaxed with the 
moiſture, the deadly weapon fell ſhort of its 
wark, and the traveller eſcaped uninjured. As 
he continued his journey, a voice iſſued awful 
from the clouds : * Meditate on the providence 
© as well as on the power of heaven. The ſtorm 
© which you deprecated fo blaſphemouſly, hath 
© been the means of your preſervation Had not 
© the bowſtring of your enemy been rendered 
© uſeleſs by the rain, you had fallen a * 
violence. 


II. 


A WEIL TIũd ZD RxBUx R. 


Paiiinpa, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
ſoon became conſcious of her charms. Like o- 
ther comely maids, ſhe attired herſelf in gaudy 
apparel, and was conſtantly conſulting her mir- 


rore 
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ror. Her brother, a grave and formal philoſo- 
pher, celebrated for his erudition, declamed a- 
gainſt the vanity of the ſex. Have a care,” re- 
plied Philinda, with a ſmile, * leſt the charge be 
© retorted. Hourly L take counſel with my mir- 


© ror, and hourly you rehearſe your own compo- 
* ſitions,” 


III. 
Tak TEN DEN Wire. 


CLARINE loved her huſband with fincere af- 
fe&ion 3 for they were only fix weeks married. 
He conſtituted her ſole felicity ; for he was exactly 
ſuited to her mind. Their defires and averfions 
were the ſame. It was Clarine's ſtudy, by dili- 
gent attention, to anticipate her huſband's wiſhes. 
Such a wife,” ſays my male reader, who enter. 
tains thoughts of matrimony, * Such a wite would 
« I defire” And ſuch a wife mayeſt thou enjoy. 
Clarine*'s huſband fell fick. A dangerous mala- 
dy. No hope,” faid the phyſician, and ſhook 
his awful wig. Bitterly wept Clarine. O death, 
might I prefer a petition! Spare, O ſpare my 
© huſband! Let me be the victim in his ſtead 
Death heard, appeared; and what,” cried he, 
is thy requeſt ?? . © There, © ſaid Clarine,* trem- 
bling and aſtoniſhed, * There he lies; pierced 
« with intolerable agony, he implores thy ſpeedy 
relief. 

L I VI. 
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IV. 
Fur YELLOw HAMMER AND NIGRTIN GAL. 


A yellow hammer and a nightingale were ſuſ- 


pended, in their cages, at the outſide of Damon's 


window. Ihe nightingale began to warble, and 
Damon's little child was ſmit with admiration of 
his melody. Which of the birds,“ ſaid he, 
« fings ſo delghtfully?' I will ſhew you them,” 
anſwered his father, and you may gueſs.” The 
boy fixed his eye on the yellow hammer. This 
© muſt be the ſongiter. How beautifully painted 
are his feathers ! The other, you may ſee by his 
© plumage, is quite unmuſical, and good for no- 
© thing.” The vulgar,” ſaid Damon, judge pre- 
© ciſely after the ſame manner, and form their o- 
* pinion of merit merely by external appearan- 
6 ces.? 


. V. 


Tux Fox AN p THE MAGIE. 


Said Renard to a Magpie, May I preſume to 

* aſk the ſubject of your inceflant diſcourſe ? 
© Doubtleſs you diſculs many curious and im- 
© portant inquiries. © True,” anſwered the Mag- 
© pie, I miniſter truth and inſtruction to the pu- 
© blic. From the Eagle, even to the Bat, all par- 
© take 
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take of my wiſdom.” * May I requeſt a ſpeci- 
men of your knowledge?“ ſaid the fox, with a 
ſubmiſlive tone. As a quack-doQor mounts the 
ſtage, extols the virtue of his drugs, draws out a 
voluminous handkerchief, and coughs, and ſpits, 
and harangues; ſo the Mapgie, ſkipping from 
bough to bough, whetting his beak, and aſſuming 
an air of profound fagacity and importance, ad- 
drefſed his diſciple : My chicf deFght is in 
* communicating and diffuſing knowledge. At- 
* tend to the following theory, proved by incon- 
© teſtable facts, and of ſignal conſequence to the 
« welfare of foxes. Have you not hitherto ima- 
© gined that it is by four feet alone that you per- 
form the operation of running and walking?“ 
« Certainly,” faid Renard. Then be aſſu- 
© red,” added the inſtructor, that you have la- 
* boured under a groſs miſapprehenſion. I will 
© evince, by irrefragable arguments, that you run 
„walk, and ſkip, upon five feet. When you 
© run, your foot moves; and whea you neither 
walk nor run, your foot is at reſt, Again, when 
© you walk, your tail touches the ground. Theſe 
principles are ſimple and ſelf- evident. Mark 
© the conſequence. When your foot moves, your 
© tail moves; your foot moves from one place to 
another; and fo does your tail. And, again, 
* when you run full ſpeed, your tail touches the 
ground: Therefore your tail is your fifth 

* foot, 
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foot · Q. E. D. Excellent, cried the Fox, 
© the leſs we know, the readier we are to inſtruct 
and demonſtrate.” 


VI. 
Taz PAINTER. 


A ſkilful Painter ſhewed a picture of Mars to a 
Connoiffeur, and aſked his opinion concerning it. 
The Connoiſſeur examined it cloſely, and ſpoke 
his ſentiments without reſerve. He told him he 
diſliked it; alledging many good reaſons for his 
diſlike. But the artiſt was of a different mind ; 
and his friend diſputed with him at great length, 
without being able to convince him. Meantime, 
a fop entered the apartment, and caſting a ſuper- 
ficial glance on the picture, Good heavens !“ 
cried he, in an ecſtaſy of admiration, © what a 
* maſter-piece of art and invention ! What an 
© elegant foot! and how exactly are the nails 
© proportioned ! Mars lives in the picture. What 
© ingenuity in that ſhield, and how much ſkill in 
© the execution of the helmet! The Painter was 
covered with utter ſhame and confuſion. * Now,” 
ſaid he, I am convinced of my miſtake.” And 
the moment his a viſitant withdrew, he 
expunged the Godhead, The work is bad, if a 
Connoifſeur diſapproves ; if a fool praiſes, craze. 


AN 


A N 
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OF THE 


SACRIFICES ox HEATHEN NATIONS, 


EN of all ages and nations have acknow- 
ledged the power of ſuperior, inviſible 
Beings ; but thoſe nations that never enjoyed, or 
had forgotten the benefits of revelation, attribu- 
ted to Divinity the weaknefles, and even the 
vices of human nature. In particular, they 
could not diveſt their inviſible rulers of thoſe 
appetites which tend to the ſupport of the body : 
And the inhabitants of Heaven, no leſs than their 
ſubjects upon earth, indulged in the pleaſures of 
the plentiful banquet. Yet their food was not 
always nectar and ambroſia: They condeſcended 
ſometimes to viſit mankind, and partook of their 
entertainments. Such opinions, with their con- 


ſequent practices, were very general among the 
Grecks and Romans; We alſo recogniſe them 
among the Babylonians, in the worſhip of Bel 
and the Dragon ; and in the worſhip of Dagon 
. 
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among the Philiſtines.— Vet the Gods, though 
ſatisfied with the good will of their worſhippers, 
did not, upon all occations of pious fcltivity, 
leave their celeſtial manſions. KRegaled with 
the fragrance, and with the (teain of what was 
offered, they are often repreſented as leaning on 
the clouds, and enjoying the tealt from a di- 
ſtance. The offering, indeed, is ſometimes to 
be conſidered as an invitatioa, or allurement, to 
the Gods: And their acceptance or retuſal, their 
favour or their diſpleaſure, were revealed, by 
ſigns held unequivocal, to the trembling votary. 
They were revealed by. the appearances of the 
offering, both before and after the fire, by which 
it was rendered a fit ſacrifice, had conſurned, or 
preparcd it ; and, by the appearances and ope- 
ration of the fire itſelf, as it blazed on the ſacred 
altar,—In this manner aroſe the practice, ſo fre- 
quent among heathen nations, and particularly 
among the Greeks and Romans, of offering in 
ſacrifice to their Gods, thoſe fruits and victims 
which were reckoned moſt acceptable, and moſt 
capable of affording them pleaſure. 

Sacrifices were of different kinds. Some were 
denominated from the ſuperior Being to whom 


that homage was paid ; ſome from the cauſe, and 
ſome from the nature of the oblation. But, in 
the following account, I ſhall uſe a different ar- 
rangement, and conſider the different kinds of 


ſacrifices, 
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ſacrifices, according to the particular principles 
moving the minds of men in thoſe acts of devo- 
tion.— Reverence for ſuperior Beings is, no 
doubt, the principle of all devotion; and this, 
together with an opinion, that the excellent 
things upon earth were no leſs agreeable to 
Gods than to men, gave riſe to this folemn rie. 
But, ſubordinate to theſe, other principles of a 
more particular kind operated occaſicnally, 
and produced peculiar correſponding obſervan- 
ces. Affection and gratitude were often of con- 
ſiderable power in religious folemnities ; nor. was 
fear leſs powerful nor leſs univerſal. From the 
one or from the other of theſe diſpoſitions, all 
ſacrifices may eaſily be deduted : They were the 
voluntary offerings of affectiou, kindling into en- 
thuſiaſm; or, the extorted tribute of ſuperſti- 
tious fear: And, belonging to each of theſe 
clafles, there were ſubordinate ſpecies. In di- 
ſtinguiſhing theſe different ſpecies by their cha- 
racteriſtic appearances, we ſhall trace the order 
of their inſtitution, and of ſome remarkable 
changes that took place, both in the ſpirit, and 
in the form of ſacrifice, It will probably ap- 
pear, that the earlieſt ſacrifices were thoſe of 
affectionate enthuſiaſm; and that the change in- 
to thoſe of fearful ſuperſtition, was produced by 
changes in Political Situation. 


I. 
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I. That the carlieſt kind of facrifice among 
heathen nations aroſe from ſentiments of kind 
affection, will appear ſufficiently manifeſt, if we 
conſider the origin of religious worſhip among 
men ignorant of revelation ; if we conſider the 
formalities annexed to the rite itſelf, and recol- 
lect, at the ſame time, how far men, in rude ages, 
obeyed or reſpected their rulers. We ſhall find, 
too, that the ſacrifices belonging to this diviſion 
were of two different kinds. 

In carly times, men, impelled by ſtrong pro- 
penſiries, ignorant and uncivilized, extending their 
belief of living agents beyond the ſphere of their 
external ſenſes, and peopling thoſe regions of the 
univerſe to which the eye cannot reach, with ſu- 
pcrior inviſible beings, were moved in this fanci- 
ful creation, by affection for their friends, or ad- 
miration of Grpartes! heroes x and, imagining 
them inveſted with * authority over the affairs of 
men, they endeavoured to conciliate and ſecure 
their protection. They invoked their aſſiſtance 
in every dangerous enterpriſe; and, when they 
proved ſucceſsful, vain of being held in eſteem 
by their inviſible rulers, they attributed to them 
the glory. Judging of what they knew not, by 
what they knew, they expreſſed love and grati- 
tude to the Gods in the fame manner as they 
teſtified fimilar affections to their benefactors up- 
on carth, and offered them a portion of thoſe 

things 
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things which they reckoned molt valuable, or 
beſt ſuited to the dignity of preternatural agents. 
Oblations of love will neceffarily be the firſt 
ſpecies of ſacrifice, if religious worſhip, in carly 
times, may be deduced from admiration or c- 
ſteem, diſpoſing men to immortalize the dead, 
and, after their death, to inveſt them with extra- 
ordinary powers. 

We have theſe things confirmed by the 
opinions and practices of antiquity. Both in 
the manner of performing ſacrifice, and in 
the nature of the oblation, we diſtinguiſh 
clearly the character of the Being worſhipped, 
and, 'confequently, the ſpirit of = worſhipper. 
If we find, 'in the various formalities of the rite, 
a ſtrict attention to purity of manners, to decen- 
r 
practiſed inconſiſtent with humanity, we are 
ccrailaly led en ce, that, beings thus ado- 
red are reckoned pure and beneficent, and, con- 
ſequently, that the homage due to them muſt a- 
riſe from grateful eſteem. We find, according- 
ly, that, before the celebration of this ſolemn 
rite, a certain preparation on the part of the wor- 
ſhipper, waſhing with water, and abſtinence from 
groſs enjoyments, were held neceſſary. It was 
alſo neceflary, that the worſhipper, as a ſymbol 
of purity, ſhould be arrayed in white apparel. 
Beſides, as an evidence that men, in early ages, 
aſcrided not only purity, but humanity, to their 

M m Gods, 
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Gods, no perſon of what charaQter ſo ever, not 
even the pious ZEneas, could approach the Gods 
immediately after having perpetrated bloodſhed, 
though in defence of his country, till he had per- 
formed ſome purifying, or ſome expiating cere- 
mony. Add to this, the authority of Ovid, who 
tells us diſtinctly, that, at the inſtitution of ſacri- 
fice, the gifts offered to the Gods were no other 
than the fruits of the earth, and that their altars 
were never ſtained with the bloodſhed of victims. 
Moreover, in early periods, both at Athens and 
Rome, the Gods, as we are told by Plutarch, and 
other reſpectable authorities, were never wor- 
ſhipped with the death of a living creature. It 
alſo deſerves notice, that, even in after times, 
when the corrupted manners of men made them 
believe that their deities were as depraved as 
themſelves, ſome of their divinitics maintained an 
unblemiſhed fame, and continued to have ho- 
mage paid them with fruits, flowers, and liba- 
tions. Of this kind, according to the authority 
of Tibulius, were the offerings to the God Ge- 
nius: 


No murder'd fatling of the flock, 
| But flowers and honey from the rock. 
The rural divinities were reckoned of a gentler 
diſpoſition than ſeveral of their brethren ; and, 
m their worſhip, even in later times, we have 
many marks of benignity. It extended mani- 
feltly 
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feſtly to irrational animals ; for TibSellus, deſcri- 
bing a facrifice and feſtival on their acount, re- 
quires, that the oxen uſually employed in labour 
ſhould, on that occaſion, enjoy repoſe, ſhould 
have their ſtalls filled, and their heads ornament- 
ed with garlands. ' Theſe facts and obſervations 
ſhow very clearly the opinions entertained, in 
early times, of the purity and benignity of ſupe- 
rior beings, and that the devotion expreſſed in 
the religious obſervances of ſuch a period aroſe 
from affection. We may add, that it was im- 
poſſible the opinions of men in very rude ages, 
and the worthip of their Gods, could be other- 
wiſe. The powers of "government were then 
weak; obedience to rulers was more voluntary 
than conſtrained ; the ferocity of deſpotiſm was 
unknown ; and ſo were the fear and adulation 
of deſpots. Men knew none upon earth the ob- 
jects of mean proſtration; how then could they 
offer indignity to deceaſed heroes, or ſuppoſe, 
that, by any change they had undergone, they 
were rendered inhuman ? 

2, We now proceed to facrifices of another 
kind, belonging to the ſame claſs with the for- 
mer, becauſe they aroſe from the ſame general 
principle, but which are diſtinguiſhed from them 
by two remarkable circumſtances, and ſeem, 
therefore, to have been of later inſtitution. They 


are diſtinguiſhed by the nature of the oblation ; 
the 
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the offering is not now of fruits and libations, 
but of a victim put to death at the altar. This, 
conſiſtently with the foregoing obſeryations, de- 
notes unſocial diſpoſitions in the Divinity. It 
does ſo. The victim is intended to gratify his 
reſentment ; and. the belicf that reſentment in- 
fluences the object of adoration, is the other re- 
markable circumſtance diſtinguiſhing this kind 
of ſacrifice. I go on to give ſome farther ac- 
count of it. | 

As the objects of adoration became very nu- 
merous, the imaginations of men diſtinguiſhed 
their different characters, and appropriated to 
them peculiar provinces in the government of 
the univerſe. To one was allotted the empire 
of the ſea ; to another, ſupremacy over the winds. 
Every clement, every mountain, and every pro- 
duct of the ground, had its peculiar tutelary di- 
vinity. Theſe divinities were ſuppoſed to be 
much intereſted in the proſperity of ſuch things 
as claimed or enjoyed their protection. What- 
ſoever, therefore, tended to deſtroy or injure any 
product immediately under the care of a God, 
muſt excite his diſpleaſure ; nor could any action 
be performed by mankind more agreeable to the 
will of Heaven, than to infli& puniſhment on 
ſuch offenders. It was pious to take part, as it 
were, with the Gods in their quarrel, and. join 
them in the perſecution of their adverſaries. But, 
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as the Gods extended this proteRtion over parti- 
cular provinces for the good of mankind, even 
their reſentment, ariſing from goodwill, afforded 
ſtill greater reaſon for the gratitude and reſpeRt 
of mortals. Agreeably to this account, we are 
told explicitly, that the ſacrifices ſucceeding the 
mere oblations of fruits and flowers, were of 
thoſe animals that were moſt offenſive to the 
Gods. A ſow was offered to Ceres, becauſe that 
animal, by deſtroying the corn-fields, was parti- 


cularly obnoxious to the Goddeſs of agriculture ; 
and, in like manner, a goat was immolated to 


Bacchus, the God of vineyards, for deſtroying 
the tender vines. As the earlieſt offerings of 
this kind were preſented to Ceres and Bacchus, 
we have ſome reaſon to conclude, that they were 
not practiſed till men were conſiderably advan- 
ced in the knowledge of uſeful arts. Thus the 


ſecond kind of facrifices belonging to this divi- 
fion, and inſtituted at a later period, are of living 
creatures, and ſuppoſe reſentment, but a reſent- 
ment founded on goodneſs in the objects of a- 


II. We ſhall now confider thoſe facrifices 
which aroſe from ſuch unfavourable conceptions 
of deity as produced fear in the worſhipper. 
But, previous to this, we muſt inquire how theſe 
unfavourable conceptions of deity arofe, and 
what circumſtances in the external or political 
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ſituation of men led them to conſider their Gods 
as inhuman tyrants. The early religion of hea- 
then nations tended to enthuſiaſm ; and their 
acts of devotion were joyous, accompanied with 
ſinging and dancing. In proceſs of time, their 
enthuſiaſm was changed into ſuperſtition. What 
occaſioned the change ? 
In the progreſs of ſociety, the original equali- 
ty of mankind is foon aboliſhed. In very early 
periods, bodily ſtrength, and the wiſdom of ex- 
perience, are the chief ſources of authority. Af- 
terwards, the diſtinctions of rank ſubſiſting a- 
mong mankind depend upon wealth. The opu- 
lent have various means of enjoyment ; they ac- 
quire power; they claim and obtain reſpect. 
Along with this conſideration, let us alſo keep in 
view, as of ſervice in our preſent inquiry, that 
acknowledged tendency in human nature, of 
yielding to the preſent paſſion, and of ſuiting the 
object of our attention to the complexion of our 
preſent humour. The angry man, without ſuſſi- 
cient reaſon, aggravates offence ; the fearful, from 
flight ſurmiſes of danger, becomes deeply appre- 
henfive ; and, in like manner, the needy client, 
who gazes with wonder at the parade of opu- 
tion. His underſtanding will thus be ſeduced ; 
perſon he venerates is endowed with every ſuit- 
able 
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able quality, Thus, to the proud patrician, the 
lordly baron, or oſtentatious leader, he aſcribes 
a conſtitution and principles very different from 
what they really poſſeſs. He thinks their feel- 
ings much finer than thoſe of the vulgar, and 
their ſenſe of pleaſure more exquiſite, Corre- 


ſponding to their affluence, ———— 


cenſure, he does not blame them; he even re- 
gards their infirmities with diſtant awe, and 
deems them conſiſtent with their exalted ſtation. 
Thus their wrath, and the ebullitions of an angry 
temper, will be reſpected, or even imitated. 
Their ſenſual immoralities, unleſs they interfere 
with the happineſs of others, and even then, un- 
leſs they are ſucceſsfully oppoſed, will be ac- 
counted ſuitable, or, at leaſt, not unbecoming. 


connect metit with pre-eminence. When we ſee 
men 
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men raiſed to pre-eminence, we are inclined, till 
Ve are better taught by experience, to ſuppoſe 
them deſerving z and, if we cannot perceive their 
merit, we are ready to blame our own want of 
diſcernment. Thus men regard as excellent, 
what otherwiſe they would condemn, and arc 
more prone to forge and impoſe upon themſelves 
the fetters of ſervile deference, than many are 
apt to believe. - 

Now, ſince external ſhow, and aſſumed digni- 
ty, are ſo ſeducing, ſince the real difference be- 
tween the ruler and his inferiors is ſo extrava- 
gantly widened, and that the vulgar are ſo ready 
to homage, with profound adoration, the man 
diſtinguiſhed merely by the gifts of fortune, what 
effect will this produce on the perſon homaged ? 
Will he preſerve due equanimity? Will he re- 
member, and will the remembrance have due in- 
fluence on his conduct, that, though he be ex- 
alted by the favour of fortune, he is yet of the 
human ſpecies, liable to error and infirmity ? 
His elevation will beget in him arrogance. He 
will fancy himſelf a being of a different order 
from the vulgar. Conceiving himſelf as highly 
exalted in nature as in condition, he will appre- 
hend himſelf of ſo much conſequence, that the 
removal of his wants ſhould be the duty of his 
inferiors. His inferiors, therefore, mult contri- 
bute to his caſe, and miniſter to his pleaſures. 

Should 
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Should it happen, and it will frequently happen, 
that his pleaſures interfere with the happineſs of 
his dependents, this will coſt him no violent 
ſtruggle. The deſires of others muſt give way to 
his deſires, and the enjoyments of the ſervant 
mult be poſtponed for thoſe of the maſter. Thus 
his humanity receives a mortal wound. His re- 
luctances will ſoon decay. He will not only be 
leſs ſcrupulous in depriving others of their enjoy - 
ments, but, to ſatisfy ſome groſs appetite of his 
own, he will, without heſitation, expoſe them to 
abſolute ſufferings. This is not all. Propor- 
tioned to the facility he enjoys in gratifyir.g his 
appetites, will be their number and their vehe- 
mence, Thus there will be a greater interference 
with the rights and the privileges of others ; he 
will become guilty of more attrocious violations 
of humanity, till, by advancing gradually into 
depravity, he becomes an inhuman tyrant. His 
. own corrupt inclination will now be the only 
rule of his conduct. Without any regard for 
the welfare of others, the inſtitutions he appoints 
will have in view merely the continuance of his 
own powers, and the gratification of his own 
defires. He will reward and puniſh, not for the 
benefit or improvement of his dependents, but 
for the tranſgreſſion or fulfillment of his own ar- 
bitrary commands. Thus capricious and inhu- 
man, what ſentiment can he beget in thoſe be- 
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neath him, but a ſentiment of abject fear? Fear 
will be the principle of their conduct, and / dictate 
every act of their's towards their fierce ſupe- 
rior. They obey from the dread of puniſhment. 
Capricious in his attachments, and variable in 
his inclinations, they deem themſelves happy if 
they can ſecure in him ſome prepoſſeſſions in 
their favour, and, by the moſt effectual means, 
endeavour to buy protection. But what means can 
operate more effectually with a lawleſs ſuperior, 
than thoſe that procure him the gratificatioa of 
ſenſual defire, profeſſions of abject ſubmiſſion, to- 
gether with gifts, and valuable offerings? The 
beſt of their cattle, the moſt excellent of their 
fruits, the ſervices of their fons, and the proſtitu- 
tion of their daughters, will be the diſhonourable 
price paid to him for his indulgence. If they 
have offended him, they muſt mitigate and ap- 
peaſe his reſentment, not only by expreſſions of 
deep contrition, and by compenſating the wrong 
they may have done, but by a compenſation of 
manifold value. Moreover, as his wrath and 
diſpleaſure have been kindled, and that all his 
paſſions have an immutable undiſputed privilege 
of being fully gratified, and in a manner per- 
fectly ſuited to their nature; and, as it is the na- 
ture of theſe malignant paſſions not to be other- 
wiſe fated than by the miſery of the unhappy 
offeader, they muſt even diſtreſs and afflict them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, till, if poſſible, they ſubſtitute pity in his 
mind to the violence of fierce reſentment. Nor 
is it before the chieftain alone that they muſt 
humble themſelves in the duſt. The mean mi- 
niſter of his pleaſure, the unrelenting ſteward, 
or the ſmiling parafire, muſt have offerings and 
adulation. Such have been too often the man- 
wrath with unmerited opulence, and who have 

riſen to ſplendour without toil or exertion. 
Now, this dreadful abaſement of the greater 
part of the human kind happens poſterior to the 
rudeſt periods, before the improvement of arts, 
and the perfection of civil liberty. It is at a 
time when there is hardly a middle rank in ſo- 
ciety, and no other diſtinction known than that 
of maſter and ſervant. In thoſe periods, the 
poor man, employed in tilling the ground, has 
no property of his own, The rags that ſerve 
him inſtead of raĩment, the hovel that ſhelters 
him from, the cold, and his ſcanty harveſt, the 
produce of a field ſuperficially cultivated, may 
be ſeized by the chieftain, or rapacious ſteward. 
His perſon and ſervices may be fold ; he may be 
exchanged for a horſe or a dog ; he has no fa- 
mily name ; his particular appellative, like that 
of the horſe or dog, is merely to diſtinguiſh him 
from his fellow ſlaves ; he knows no kindred, 
and few of the endearments that foften life. 
What 
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What will now be the religion of this gloomy 
period? A religion of love or of ſervile fear? 
It is unneceſſary to expatiate. I ſhall point out, 
as briefly as poſſible, four different kinds of ſa- 
crifice, ariſing from fear, and ſuggeſted by the 
characters of earthly rulers. Theſe may be 
termed the Retaining Sacrifice, the Compenſating 
Sacrifice, the Appealing Sacrifice, and the Sa- 
crifice to Malignity. 

1. ExaGtly in proportion to the progreſs of ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, will the characters of divi- 
nities be blackened ; and the worſhip of men to 
their Gods will be the adulation of abject fear. 
The deities, of heathen nations were formerly 
their leaders. Ofiris was the father, for many 
ages, of the Kings of Egypt. Odin was the pro- 
genitor of Hengiſt ; Mars of Romulus ; Ajax 
was a deſcendent of Jupiter; and the Irminſul 
of the Germans was no other than the celebra- 
ted Arminius. With ſpirits broken and caſt 
down with bondage, uncultivated and unenlight- 
ened, men will judge of their inviſible rulers as 
of their viſiole, and transfer the qualities of the 
chieftain to his anceſtor, who drinks neQar on 
Olympus, or ale in Valbala. They no longer 
worſhip the bold ſpirit, who, like the Gods of 
Oſſian, rides on the wind, governs the tempeſt, 
and, when he deigns to viſit mankind, deſcends 
Into ſome folemn grove, or upon ſome lofty 

mountain, 


mountain. Their veneration is addrefled to a 
Being of equal power, but who chooſes to reſide 
in a ſumptuous palace, and be treated with coſt- 
ly fair. The rule of his government has no rela- 
tion to their welfare and happineſs ; the laws he 
inſtitutes are for his own dignity and enjoyments. 
Their happineſs or miſery, either here or here. 
after, are not to be the natural effects and con- 
ſequences of their own conduct; but they are to 
be formally cited before a dread tribunal, tried, 
rewarded, or puniſhed, according to the arbitrary 
appointment of their inviſible ſovereign. In their 
religious approaches, they come with the proſtra- 
tions and flattery diftated by their dread of diſ- 
pleaſing, and uſed by them in their approaches 
into the preſence of the faſtidious Baron. They 
are ſolicitous of ſecuring his protection; and fo 
they offer him gifts. Aſcribing to him earthly 
appetites and deſires, they preſent to him, at ſta- 
ted times, magnificent banquets ; they pour out 
wine, and give him the choiceſt of their cattle 
and of their fruits. Fearful of giving offence, 
by aukward or unſeemly geſture or utterance, 
they employ the miniſtry of others, who are thus 
entitled to ſhare of the oblation, in the fame 
manner as the paraſite or minion of the chieftain 
preſents the gift of the trembling vaſſal; and 
thoſe miniſters of the tremendous deity, repre- 
ſenting him as of difficult acceſs, inſtitute a va- 
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riety of forms and ceremonies, to preſerve in 
the votary that diſtant awe and reverence which 
render their own office important. Hence they 
enjoin filence, and, with much folemnity, prac- 
tiſe a variety of unmeaning ceremonies. Now, 
this kind of ſacrifice being a tribute offered re- 
gularly, in order to preſerve the general good 
will and protection of the God, may be termed 
a Retaining Sacrifice. 
2. It is impoſſible for erring mortals, igno- 
rant, and governed by violent paſſions, to pre- 
ſerve a blameleſs conduct, and not tranſgreſs, in 
many inſtances, againſt the arbitrary injunctions 
of a capricious religion. Thus, the Deity will 
often, unwillingly, or through mattention, ſuffer 
inſult or neglect. Men will be conſcious of their 
imperfection in general; though they may be 
ignorant of their particular miſdemeanour; and 
they ſee the offended God in a variety of dire- 
ful appearances, in the tremendous earthquake, 
or the bloody ſky. As they would reconcile 
themſelves to the inſulted chieftain by expreſſions 
of deep contrition and flattery, fo, to the offend- 
ed Deity, they addreſs the meaneſt proftration. 
But this is not ſufficient ; the Deity hath ſuffer. 
ed loſs, and compenſation is neceſſary. If they 
have neglected the proper forms and expreſſions 
of worſhip, they muſt perform them manifold ; 
and, if they have omitted the expected offering, 
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n gift of ſurpaſſing value muſt be preſented in 
compenſation. His pride muſt be gratified with 
their humility, and his appetites with the moſt 
excellent of their poſſeſſions, The preceding 
ſacrifice was merely a bribe, or retaining fee, to 
ſecure his favour ; but the compenſating facri- 
fice implies feebleneſs in the deity, and ſuppoſes, 
that, by the tranſgreſſions or omiſſions of mor- 
tals, he hath ſuſtered actual loſs, or diminution 
of honour. Proper cognizance muſt be taken 
of ſuch offences, not only to make up for what 
das been unjuſtly with-held, but leſt others, en- 
couraged by ſo dangerous a precedent, become 
totally careleſs of the Gods, 

Et quiſquam numen Junonis adoret 

Praeterea, aut ſupplex aris imponat honorem? 


What nations now to Juno's power will pray, 
Or offerings on my flighted altars lay? 


3. The third ſpecies may be nominated the 
Appeaſing Sacrifice ; and implies, that the Di- 
vinity is of an iraſcible, or vindictive temper. 
Men, in a ſtate of ſubjection and abaſement, diſ- 
poſed to venerate even the vices of their ſuperi- 
ors, will think their anger reſpectable; that it 
ſuits their pre-eminence ; and that it would in- 
dicate weakneſs and want of ſpirit, if they ſup- 


preſſed or reſtrained their emotions. They tranf- 
fer this attribute likewiſe to their inviſible ru- 
lers. Suppoſing them capricious and merce- 
nary in their attachments, capable too of ſuffer- 
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ing injury or diſappointment, they ſuppoſe them 
wrathful and vindictive. Now theſe paſſions, as 
was obſerved, cannot be fully ſatisfied with the 
ſubmiſſion and compenſation of the offender ; 
they require that he ſhould be a conſiderable 
ſufferer. Diana not only ſuſtained a loſs by the 
death of her deer, and would, therefore, demand 
reparation and an apology, but, having been 
put into a violent paſſion, as was becoming in a 
perſonage of her diſtinQtion, thoſe that tranſgreſ- 
ſed againſt her muſt ſuffer ſuitable puniſhment. 
The daughter of Agamemnon muſt be facrificed 


cuſtomary, and performed ar ſtated times. Men, 
as we have already obſerved, conſcious to them- 


| ſelves of the difhculty of adhering ſtrifly to any 
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ſing that offence, though unwittingly, may have 
been committed, that reparation of damages has 
been found neceſſary, and that wrath has been 
excited, they endeavour to gratify or turn a- 
ſide its violence. Aſſured that extreme ſervile 
ſubmiſſion may render their divinity placable ; 
but convinced, from the conduct of great men 
upon earth, that, both for the dignity of the 
perſon incenſed, and for the gratification of the 
excited paſſion, anger, if kindled, muſt be ſatis- 
fied, they ſubſtitute ſome other victim inſtead 
of themſelves. Lo them the Divinity is recon» 
ciled by their abaſement ; but his rage and fiery 
indignation having gone forth, they cannot re- 
turn but with dignity, nor without being duly 
gratified. We are told by Herodotus, that the 
Egyptians, in facrificing, cut off the head of the 
animal ; that the chief prieſt, with great ſolemni- 
ty, pronounced curſes upon it, imprecating, that 
all the diſaſters merited by his nation, and all 
the tranſgreſſions of his people, might be accu- 
mulated on that devoted head. Afterwards, that 
it might be carried out of their land, and, that 
they might not ſuffer harm from its vicinity, 
they threw it into the Nile. Frequently too, it 
was given into the hands of ſtrangers, that if a- 
ny evil, in ſpite of precautions, might ariſe from 
its contagion, it might fall upon them ; for, when 
ſuperſtition infets the mind, and that men be- 
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lie ve themſelves under the dominion of a re- 
vengeful God, their humanity will ſuffer abate- 
ment. The appealing ſacrifice, therefore, is of 
two kinds; the one requires, that the perſon 
who preſents the oblation ſhould himſelf be a 
conſiderable ſufferer ; the other ſubſtitutes for 
fuch oblation ſomething elſe in its ſtead. The 
firſt kind will commonly be offered for any 
known particular offence. The other, when 
men intend to expiate no particular tranſgreſſion, 
but, from the probability that the Deity may be 
furiouſly incenſed, to compenſate in general for 
the omiſhons and turpitude of their conduct. 
In the firſt cafe, they conceive the reſentment 
excited againſt them to be more direct and 
more violent, as having a particular objec, than 
in the ſecond. The firſt will be occaſional; the 
ſecond, at ſtated periods. The facrifice of I- 
phigenia was extraordinary ; thoſe of the Egyp- 
tians ordinary and ftated. After the celebra- 
tion of this, and indeed of every facrifice, men 
feel their minds difburdened. They have ap. 
peaſed the exaſperated Diety ; they begin a new 
accompt; all preceding debts are fully diſchar- 
ged; and kings, and prieſts, and people, aban- 
don themſelves to revelry and rejoicing. 

4. There is yet another ſpecies of ſacrifice ari- 
fing from fear, and which repreſents Divinity in 


light ſtill more malignant. 
ö The 
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The proud Patrician, the lordly Chieftain, and 
the no leſs lordly Paraſite, though they wallow in 
affluence, and have every enjoyment they can 
receive, are yet grievouſly offended, if thoſe be- 
neath them preſume to be as happy as they are, 
Inferior in condition, and conſequently, in their 
apprehenſion, of a far inferior nature, they can 
have no pretenſions to an equal ſhare of enjoy- 
ment. heir cauſeleſs merriment will give ot- 
tence. Their Superior feels, perhaps, that, in 
ſpite of pre-eminence and ſumptuous fare, there 
are deſires in his boſom that cannot be gratified, 
and important cravings that moleſt his felicity. 
Thus the depending vaſſal muſt ſcem as incapa- 
ble of happineſs, as he is mean in condition ; 
he mult conceal his gladneſs of heart, if he has 
any; and aſſume the appearance of diſcontent 
and affliction. If, however, his hard lot ſhould 
be alleviated, and that he acquired an extraor- 
dinaxy increaſe of fortune, it muſt be ſhared 
with his ſuperior : The firſt, and moſt excellent 
portion, muſt be at his diſpoſal; and what he re- 
ſerves for himſelf, muſt be held by his permiſ- 
ſion and gracious indulgence. A man muſt not 
appear too happy, elſe Heaven will become en- 
vious, Hence men impoſe upon themſelves vo- 
luntary mortifications, and deſtroy, or offer in 
facrifice, the moſt valuable part of their effects. 
it would be too much for a leader, upon ſome 

occaſions, 
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occaſions, to acquire renown and ſuperiority a- 
mong his people, by delivering them from a fo- 
reign yoke, and to enjoy perfect domeſtic hap- 
pineſs at the ſame time ; he will, therefore, enter 
into a convention with his God, and make a 
ſpontaneous ſurrencry of ſomething that he holds 
moſt valuable. It would have been too much 
for the Athenians, or for the Romans, to have 
overthrown their adverſaries, without the death 
of Codrus, and the devotement of the Decii. 
In like manner, a Prince of Samos, having, in 
ſpite of bimſelf, enjoyed a courſe of uninterrupt- 
ed proſperity, Amaſis, King of Egypt, on that 
very account, declined his alliance; © for Heaven,” 
ſaid that Political Prince, * will be offended with 
© his good fortune, and viſit him with ſome 
« dreadful calamity.” The event, according to 
Herodotus, juſtified the wiſdom of the Egyptian 
Potentate. 

I have thus endeavoured to illuſtrate the dif. 
ferent kinds of facrifice ariſing fram fear. The 
firſt kind ſuppoſes, that the inviſible ruler may 
have partialities, or may be capable of being bri- 
bed and retained, The ſecond ſuppoſes him 
capable of ſultaining loſs, and that the damage 
may be repaired, or the wrong compenſated. 
The thicd kind ſuppoſes him iraſcible. and vin- 
dictive; and that he requires the ſuffering of the 
offender, or of ſomething elſe in his ſtead. The 
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fourth kind ſuppoſes envy in the inviſible Ruler. 
All, or ſeveral of theſe different principles, may 
be united in the fame facrifice. 

1. It may be apprehended, however, that this 
only accounts for the devotion of the vulgar, 
and not of their ſuperiors. It accouuts for both. 
The overbearing chamberlain is as abject to his 
lord, as the cottager is to the chamberlain. The 
Baſhaw, or the Knacz, are as proſtrate be- 
fore their Sovercigns, as their dependents are 
unto them. And the religion of ſuch Sovereigns, 
if they have any, is a religion of ſervile fear. 

2. It may alſo be obſerved, though this in ge. 
neral may be the complexion of religious wor- 
ſhip in deſpotic governments, whether the ſceptre 
be in the hands of one perſon, or of a number ; 
yet, that many fine ſpirits, endowed with un- 
common energies, may be ſhocked and revolted, 
and conceive a very different ſyſtem. Some, 
though they may have fire and vigour enough 
to lift them above the noiſome vapours creeping 
along the ſurface of the earth, may yet be inca- 
pable of penetrating the clouds and exhalations 
that occupy an intermediate region, Others, 
again, on ſtronger wing, will arrive at the blue 
ſerene, and behold an aſtoniſhing luminary, 
diffuſing life and light through the univerſe. 

3. We may alſo obſerve, in oppoſition to a 
late celebrated writer, who, in his natural hiſtory 
of 
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of religion, has advanced the following doctrine: 
© That, where the Gods are conceived to be on- 
y a little ſuperior to mankind, and to have 
been, many of them, advanced from that in- 
c ferior rank, we are more at our caſe in our 
© addrefles to them, and may even without pro- 
faneneſs aſpire ſometimes to a rivalſhip and 
© emulation of them; and that hence activity, 
* ſpirit, courage, magnanimity, love of liberty, 
and all the virtues that aggrandize a people.” 
I fay, in oppoſition to this doctrine, it flows con- 
ſequentially from the preceding obſervations, 
that mortification, pennance, paſſive ſuffering, 
and abaſement, are the natural effects of the 
worſhip of Beings cxalted but a little way above 
ourſelves. 

4. I would obſerve, fourthly, that miſtaken 
notions of Divinity, and a religion, mean, ab- 
jet, and immoral, ariſe, by obvious conſe- 
quence, from tyranny and deſpotiſm. On this 
account, therefore, befide others, it is of ſerious 
concernment to mankind, to*be jealous of their 
natural privileges, and ſuffer no abridgement of 
their rights as rational beings. Superſtition, 
barbarous vlind ſuperſtition, impoſing bondage 
on the mind, is often the offspring of civil op- 
preflio:, | 

I have thus cudgavoured to give ſome account 
of the different kinds of facrifice in the religious 

eſtabliſhments 
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eſtabliſhments of heathen nations. I have en- 
deavoured to trace the origin and progreſs of the 
rite in all its varieties; to mark the order of its 
different aſpects, and to ſhew, that they keep 
pace exactly with the changes in civil govern- 
ment. Sacrifice, very probably, does not be- 
long to the firſt age of religion, nor will be rea- 
dily inſtituted among the natives of a ſevere cli- 
mate, having little knowledge of the dainties 
and effeminacies of life. Religious worſhip, in 
the beginning, will not be ſtrict, nor regular, nor 
formal. No ſtated times, nor place, nor cere- 
monies, will be appointed. Men will proſtrate 


themſelves occaſionally upon every high hill, 


and under every green tree, without the inter- 


poſition of prieſts, temples, or oblations. In 


the worſhip of the Gods of Oſſian, there are few 
forms or ceremonies, and hardly any thing re- 
fembling ſacrifice, This mythology exhibits the 
religion of an unenlightened people, in its ſim- 
pleſt and rudeſt aſpect: It is a mere ſketch, the 
outlines of a ſyſtem, to be filled up, and varied, 
according to changes in civil government. We 
may alſo obſerve, in confirmation of this account, 
that the religion of the Scandinavians ſeems to 
have held a place between that of the Caledo- 
nians and that of the Romans. Its doctrines 
were more accurately aſcertained, and its fables 

more 
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more numerous than in the mythology of Oſſian; 
yet they were not ſo complete, nor were the 
rites and ceremonies of that religion ſo multi- 
form as that of the antients. In particular, it 
does not appear that the Scandinavians had 
temples, or offered facrifices, Theſe two inſti- 
tutions ſeem to have been nearly coeval, and 
to have been in conſequence of greater refine- 
ments than were known in early times, either 
in Morven, or by the Baltic. But, when forms 
of worſhip are held neceſſary, men reaſoning 
concerning things, of whoſe nature and condi- 
tion they are ignorant or uncertain, by thoſe 
things that they conceive to be ſimilar, and that 
are known, and transferring to their Gods the 
character of their heroes, their worſhip will ex- 
preſs gratitude and veneration. By degrees, 
the ſky darkens—their rulers become tyrants— 
their Gods, too, are changed into demons, and 
are worſhipped accordingly. 


ON THE 


CONFUSION or TONGUES. 


TE great Diverſity of Languages ſpoken 
among the various nations of the world is 
an appearance that has often ſtruck men with 
aſtoniſhment, and has given riſe to ſeveral cu- 
rious inquiries. If the whole of mankind ori- 
 ginally ſprung from the ſame common ſtock, 
there mult have been a time when there was on- 
ly one language known upon the face of the 
earth. It may be aſked, What was that primi- 
tive language? How was it acquired by the o- 
riginal pair? To what cauſes is it owing, that 
their poſterity, who live in one quarter of the 
earth, cannot now expreſs, in articulate founds, 
a ſingle thought, ſo as to be underſtood by their 
brethren who inhabit a different region? Theſe 
are matters concerning which men are not a- 
greed. | 
Pp Many 
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Many have conſidered language as an inven- 
tion too difficult, as well as too noble and uſeful, 
to have ariſen at firſt from the exertion of hu- 
man powers, and have accordingly aſcribed it to 
heavenly origin. The Jewiſh traditions inform 
us, that God himſelf framed a perfe& language, 
in the knowledge of which he inſtructed our firſt 
progenitors, and that from them it was tranſ- 
mitted to their poſterity, among whom it con- 
tinued pure for a period of about two thoufand 
years. In this opinion the Jews have been fol- 
lowed by great numbers of Chriſtians. 

In order to account for the preſent diverſity 
of languages, the greater part both of Jews and 
Chriſtians have, in fact, though not in expreſs 
words, aſcribed the whole of them to a divine 
ledge of the primitive language was taken away 


from the greater part of men immediately before 
the diſperſion at Babel, allo maintain, that they 


that time, but which have continued ever fince 
to be ſpoken by the poſterity of thoſe ſons of 
rious corners of the earth. No human abilities 
are adequate to the inſtantaneous invention of 
new languages. If a man were to forget, ia a 
moment, all the articulate ſounds which he had 

been 
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deen accuſtomed to utter, it would require 2 
<onfiderable time to contrive others, by which 
he could ſupply their room, and ſtill more to 
learn the habit of applying them with readinefs 
and propriety. The fame power that erazed 
from the memory of thoſe who were engaged in 
erecting the tower of Babel all the terms of the 
primitive language, which they had acquired in 
their infancy, muſt have ſubſtituted in their place 
others that were equivalent to them; for the 
ſons of men did not ſeparate becauſe they could 
not expreſs their thoughts, but becauſe they un- 
derſtood not one another's ſpeech. If ſuch was 
the caſe, all languages whatever are of divine 
original, with this remarkable difference, how- 
ever, in circumſtances, that the primitive tongue 
was given to man for a bleſſing, 2 reſt 
for a curſe. 
This r n 
not been univerſally adopted. It is allowed on 
all hands, that God is the author of language, as 
he is the author of every other excellent endow- 
ment ; for it was he that conferred the powers, 
by the exerciſe of which it was acquired. He 
is equally our benefactor, whether he communi- 
<ate his gifts immediately by an inſtantaneous 
act of ſovereign power, or gradually by the me- 
diation of ſecond cauſes. Some have been of 
opinion, that language was conferred in this lat- 
ter 
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ter manner, or that it aroſe from the exerciſe of 
thoſe powers which divine mynificence has grant- 
ed to man; and they have believed that this con- 
cluſion is more rational than the other, and e- 
qually conſiſtent with ſacred hiſtory. 

Gregorius Nyſſe nus &, an eminent Chriſtian 
biſhop, who flouriſhed in the fourth century, and 
who affures us, that, upon this point, he {,.caks 
the ſenſe of the molt learned men in his age, ri- 
dicules the vanity of thoſe Jews who imagined 
that God himſelf inſtructed Adam and Eve in 
the language which they made uſe of in Paradiſe, 
and which they tranſmitted to their poſterity, 
According to that Father, God, in the begin- 
ning, created things, and not names; and men 
afterwards gave names to the things which God 
had created. God is the author of the heavens 
and of the earth; but not of the words Heaven 
and Earth, He gave to men underſtanding ; 
and they invented terms by which they expreſſed 
their thoughts. At the Babyloniſh diſperſion, 
he taught men no language ; but, as it was his 
will that they ſhould ſpeak in different tongues, 
he left them to expreſs themſelves cach in his 
own way; and a variety of dialects aroſe in the 
ordinary courſe of things. As long as men lived 
in one ſociety, they naturally ſpoke the ſame 
language ; but, after God had diſperſed them, 
that they might inhabit the earth, the primitive 
| language 
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language was gradually changed; and, though 
the notions which were formed of things conti- 
nued to be every where the ſame, yet, among 
the various tribes, they were denominated by 
different names, If it be objected, that God 
converſed with our firſt parents, and muſt, there- 
fore, have taught them the language which he 
made uſe of, that he might enable them to un- 
derſtand him, the fame Father anſwers, that the 
ſacred writers aſcribe ſpeech to God only in con- 
deſcenſion to the ordinary forms of expreſſion a- 
mong men, and are not to be underſtood literal- 
ly. When they inform us, that God ſpoke, we 
are only to underſtand that he made his will 
known, and are not to imagine that we arc made 
acquainted with the external figns which he em- 
ployed for the purpoſe. The cafe is the fame 
in this inſtance as when arms, hands, cars, and 
eyes are aſcribed to the Deity, which forms of 
expreſſion no perſon who thinks worthily of the 
Divine Majeſty ever underſtands in a literal ſenſe, 
Theſe reaſonings of Gregorius Nyſſenus, 
though perhaps not entircly free from all ground 
of exception, have certainly great weight, eſpe- 
cially if we take into conſideration, along with 
them, the general analogy of the divine govern- 
ment, with which the principal view preſented by 
them appears admirably to correſpond. God 
has often wrought miracles, and made ſuperna- 

tural 
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tural manifeſtations of himſelf, for the inſtruction 
and reformation of mankind ; but he has never 
done any thing of that nature, unleſs with a view 
to promote ſome neceflary and important pur- 
pole. We never meet with any extraordinary 
and immediate interpoſition of his power, merely 
intended to effectuate an event that might eaſily 
have been brought about by the common and 
uſual cauſes which operate in that regular courſe 
of things which he has eſtabliſhed. If the in- 
vention of language were evidently a work be. 
yond the reach of human faculties, it would 
have been worthy of divine beneficence to have 
interpoſed, in an extraordinary manner, for the 
ſake of inſtructing man in an art ſo eſſential to 
his improvement and felicity. But it does not 
appear that ſuch an immediate communication 
from heaven was at all neceflary for the purpoſe. 
All the various tongues that ever were in uſe 
among mankind might furely have been invent- 
ed without any ſuch interpoſition. We know, 
that many of them have been enriched, during 
thoſe periods with which we are well acquainted, 
with many articulate founds that once did not 
belong to them. Every addition of a word to a 
Janguage is a real invention; and, if men have 
powers that enable them to invent one word, 
they undoubtedly have powers adequate to the 
invention of every word, 


There 


There is a recent fact, which places this mat- 
ter upon a more indiſputable footing than any 
reaſoning whatever. In this preſent century, the 
ſtrange literary phaenomenon George Pſalmana- 
zar, a man of whoſe extraction and education 
nothing is known, invented a language different 
from every language upon the face of the earth, 
copious, and ſtrictly analogical, to which he a- 
dapted a peculiar and ſuitable alphabet; and this 
language he could ſpeak and write with fluency, 
| He pretended that he was a native of an iſland 
in the South Sea ; and, if it had been as eaſy to 
invent a peculiar claſs of manners and of natural 
appearances, as to frame a new language, his im- 
poſture would never have been detected. 

God gave to man underſtanding and active 
powers, by means of which he enabled him to 
acquire knowledge, and to proſecute thoſe mea- 
ſures which tend to his intereſt, But he did not 
teach him ſcience, nor train him up to the prac- 
tice either of the uſeful or elegant arts. Theſe 
he left him to acquire by the proper uſe of his 
powers. Is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
language was placed upon the fame footing with 
other important qualifications, and that our Crea- 
tor, having given to man the power of uttering 
articulate ſounds, left him to employ that power 
as he thought fit, in denominating objects, and 
in communicating his thoughts? Though we 

were 
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were to ſuppoſe that Adam and Eve invented 
the whole of the primitive language, we would 
aſcribe to them no higher powers than George 
Pfalmanazar actually poſſeſſed and exerciſed. It 
is not neceſſary, however, to ſuppoſe that they 
invented a vocabulary nearly fo copious as his 
muſt have been. The objects ro which there 
was occaſion to give names, and the actions 
which there was occafion to expreſs, in the in- 
fancy of the world, before the invention of the 
arts, and the introduction of philoſophy, were 
far from being numerous ; and, therefore, we 
have no reaſon to believe that the language ſpo- 


ken by our firſt parents was very plentitully 
ſtocked with terms. Strike out of a modern 


dictionary all the words that owe their origin to 
the arts, and to abſtract modes of thinking, and 
the remainder will amount to no very great 
number; and even theſe expreſs objects, the 
greater part of which could never have come 
under the obſervation of any fingle perſon con- 
fined to a narrow diſtrict. 

In whatever manner man firſt became ac- 
quainted with the uſe of ſpeech, there can be no 
doubt that the progenitors of the human race 
communicated their thoughts in articulate ſounds, 
and, conſequently, that there was one language 
antecedent in point of time to all the reſt, Men 
have felt a curiofity to know what this primitive 

language 
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language was, and whether or not any particu- 
lar Uiale& can plead its antiquity as a claim for 
precedency. As this is a queſtion in which the 
vanity of tribes and kindreds is concerned, the 
opinions entertained upon the ſubje& have been 
exceedingly various. The Hebrew, the Coptic, 
the Chineſe, the Gaelic, and many other tongues, 
have had their ſeveral ſupporters. Thoſe who 
maintain the pretenſions of the antient language, 
once ſpoken by the greater part of the Oriental 
nations, are by far the moſt numerous ; and the 
monuments which they produce are much more 
powerful arguments than any thing that is ad- 
vanced in favour of other opinions. Even they, 
however, are divided in their judgments con- 
cerning the primitive dialed, ſome contending 
for the Hebrew, "and others for the Chaldaic, 
Syriac, or Arabic. It would be needleſs to con- 
ſider minutely the ſhadowy arguments by which 
the pretenſions of the ſeveral parties are ſup- 
ported. 

The Jews are moſt clamorous of all in favour 
of the Hebrew ; and they are followed by great 
numbers of Chriſtians. It is a ſtrong circum- 
ſtance on their fide of the queſtion, that the 
books of the Old Teſtament, the moſt antient 
compoſitions in the world, were, for the moſt 
part, written in that language; though it is alſo 
true, that ſome of them were written in the 

Q q Chaldaic 
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Chaldaic diale& ; others abound with Arabic ex- 
preſſions, and many of the proper names are of 
Arabic extraction. The Hebrews farther pre- 
tend, that their dialect is called the Holy Tongue; 
becauſe it was the language made uſe of by God 
himſelf, in bis manifeſtatwns to their forefathers ; 
though it is evident enough that it obtained the 
epithet Holy for the fame cauſe, on aceount of 
which the country where the ſeparate nation re- 
fided, is denominated the Holy Land. They al- 
ſo ſupport their pretenſions, after their uſual 
manner, by traditions. They maintain, that 
their language was preſerved pure, from the 
time of Adam, in the line of Shem and Ar- 
phaxad, and was delivered in that ſtate to Abra- 
bam, who tranſmitted it to Iſaac and Jacob; and 
to the family of this laſt patriarch it was at laſt 
appropriated. In order to exclude all profane 
nations from the honour of having ever partaken 
with them in the uſe of their ſacred tongue, they 
inſiſt, that neither it nor themſelves were called 
Hebrew from their progenitor Heber, from 
whom other tribes, as well as they, have ſprung; 
but that their name is derived from a word ſig- 
nifying to paſs over; and that it was given them 
becauſe their father Abraham paſſed over the 
great Aſiatic rivers, when he travelled from Me- 
ſopotamia to Phoenicia. Theſe are dreams that 
need no fcrious confutation. Abraham, for 

ought 
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ought we know to the contrary, ſpoke Syriac, 
like the other inhabitants of the country in which 
he lived, while he reſided at Ur; and, in after 
times, his deſcendants were not the only perſons 
who ſpoke Hebrew. The Canaanites, among 
whom they lived, made uſe of the ſame language; 
it was the common dialect of all the Phoenician 
nations. It is called by the prophets the language 
of Canaan *; and the Samaritans, an aggregate 
of many tribes, read the books of Moſes in the 
original Hebrew. The fanciful derivation of the 
word Hebrew, from the circumſtance that Abra- 
ham croſſed the rivers, is ridiculous. It is as if 
one ſhould fay, that the Venctians do not derive 
their name from their forefathers the Heneti, 
but from the Latin verb Fenire, becauſe they 
came into the iſland which they at preſent poſſeſs 
from the neighbouring continent. 

It appears, then, that the Jews themſelves are 
not able fully to ſupport the precedency which 
they claim in favour of their antient language. 
They can, indeed, clearly ſhow, from indiſputable 
monuments, that the Hebrew exiſted at a time 
when we have no evidence that any other lan- 
guage, with which we are acquainted, was ſpo- 
ken; but they cannot prove that it was the dia- 
ec firſt made uſe of by men. The pretenſions 
of other nations are not nearly ſo well founded 

as 
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as their's; for they cannot bring evidence to 
ſhew, that their languages have exiſted for near- 
ly the fame period of time. But, from the na- 
ture of the thing, all inquiries into the primitive 
language of mankind mult for cver prove fruit- 
leſs. Languages are ſubject to perpetual change 
and, without a ſtanding miracle, the firſt that 
was invented could not have continued during 
the long period that intervened between the 
creation and the building of Babel, without un- 
dergoing great alterations. Whatever it may 
have been, we may ſafely conclude, that it is 
now loſt, or, at leaſt, that the remains of it are 
ſo intermixed with ſounds of later invention, or 
ſo changed, by paſſing through thouſands of 
mouths, that they cannot now be diſtinguithed 
and ſeparated, 

The language of the firſt men was probably 
very ſcanty. The objects which they ſaw, and 
the actions which they performed, were very lit- 
tle diverſified ; and, of conſequence, a very few 
arbitrary ſounds were ſufficient to expreſs all 
their thoughts. Copious as the Greek language 
certainly was, in its cultivated ſtate, we know 
that it contains very few primitives. Gramma- 
rians ſay, that they amount not to above three 
hundred, Yet thoſe few ſounds, no doubt, con- 
ſtituted the whole of their language, till the new 
objects and actions, that occurred in great num- 

bers 
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bers to an active and riſing people, obliged them 
to augment their vocabulary, by adding to it an 
immenſe quantity of derivative and compound 
words. There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
primitive language was ſo copious as the Greek 
was, even in its moſt barren ſtate. It is ſtill 
tarther probable, that the words of the primitive 
tongue were ſhort, as we find the radical words 
of thoſe languages that have ſuffered little by fo- 
reign intermixture have generally been. They 
were probably alſo pronounced with many in- 
flexions of the voice, which, in ſome meaſure, 
affected their fignification, as is always the caſe 
where the language ſpoken is not copious. Even 
the conſtituent ſounds of words could not, in that 
carly fituation of things, be rendered fo fixed 
and invariable as they are capable of being 
made; and, as they are made in fact, in modern 
languages, by means of regular orthography. 
The evident conſequence of this fluctuating ſtate 
of ſounds muſt have been, that they underwent 
conſiderable variations in the mouths of different 
ſpeakers. Men were widely diſperſed over the 
earth before many arts were invented, and be- 
tore language became either copious or fixed by 

any ſtandard. 
Though originally there was only one language 
ſpoken by the whole human race, yet the diver- 
ſity of tongues may be traced back to a very re- 
mote 
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mote antiquitfy> After men were diſperſed 
through the ſeveral quarters of the world, and 
of each other, they had no intercourſe, by means 
of which they could preſerve the fame common 
language. Whether, however, different tongues 
were introduced by gradual alterations of the 
primitive form of ſpeech, vx if they were the ef. 
fe&t of a remarkable Cen, is a 
matter not eaſy to be decided. 
The pencil detain the: have. deg e 
lived from the deluge till the diſperſion at Babel 
in the ſame ſociety, and that, while they were 
engaged in the great deſign of building a lofty 
tower, their language was varied in a multitude 
of forms in the mouths of the different ſpeakers, 
by a judgment from heaven; and they them- 
ſeves were ſcattered over the face of the whole 

earth. yi 1 
This opinion, however, is not free from dif- 
ficulties. It is not caſy to perceive from what 
principle the whole of mankind ſhould have con- 
tinued to live in one ſociety after they became 
very numerous. There were no Sovereign over 
them inveſted with ſufficient power to prevent 
their migrations. There was no hoſtile nations 
to keep them united, from motives of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation. They could feed their cattle, and 
V much more caſily in ſmall 
ſocictics, 
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focieties, than in one immenſe body. Families 
were, of conſequence, diſpoſed to recede from 
each other. All nations that have become popu- 
lous, have founded colonies, even when they met 
with confiderable oppoſition. The ſhores of Afia 
Minor were peopled by Greeks. Swarms of Goths 
and Vandals, allured by the hopes of more com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence than they enjoyed at home, 
ſertled themſelves in the kingdoms of Europe. 
The difficulties and dangers that were to be ſur- 
mounted, have not prevented many and great 
migrations from the Old World, to the improve- 
able, though uncultivated wilds of America. 
Much more would the fame view operate upon 
men, when the world, unoccupied, lay before 
them, and when they could chooſe the place of 
reſidence that pleaſed their eye, and captivated 
their fancy. Moreover, it is not credible that 
all the inhabitants of the earth were preſent at 
the building of Babel, or had given their conſent 
to that chimerical ſcheme. The righteous Noah 
himfelf, who, at that time, was ſtill alive, and 
all his deſcendants, over whom the venerable 
Patriarch retained ſome influence, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the general tendency to depravity, muſt 
have been a great number, were not, we may 


cakily believe, engaged in an attempt, that 
brought down upon thoſe concerned in it the 


ſevere vengeance of Heaven. Befides, from the 
account of the generations of the ſons of Noah, 
recorded 
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recorded in the tenth chapter of the book of 
Geneſis, it appears, that men in general were 
diſperſed through the earth, according to the 
ties of kindred and natural connection, which 
can hardly be imagined to have been the caſe, if 
they were all ſcattered in a tumultuous manner, 
in conſequence of a dreadful judgment from 
Heaven, After enumerating the deſcendants 
of Japheth, By theſe, ſays Moſes, were the iſles 
of the Gentiles divided in their lands, every one 
after his tongue, after their families, in their na- 
tions. Similar expreſſions are made uſe of with 
reſpe& to the poſterity of Shem and of Ham. 
Theſe expreſſions ſeem to fuppoſe, that nations 
were formed according to the natural connec- 
tions of blood and of language; and, of conſe- 
quence, that they owed their origin to choice, 
and not to the accidental concourſe of fugitives, 
who did not underſtand the ſpeech of one ano- 
ther. 
Moved by ſuch difficulties as theſe, ſome cri- 
tics have underſtood the diſperſion at Babel as 
a a puniſhment, not inflicted upon the whole hu- 
man race, but only upon the adherents of Nim- 
rod, in whoſe principality Babel was fituated, 
This opinion has, of late, been ably ſupported, 
eſpecially by Mr Bryant *. The followers ot 
Nimrod were his brethren, the children of Cuſh, 
and 


* Analyſis of antient mythology. 
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and the other deſcendants of Ham. Theſe fe- 
rocious fpirits having been trained up in the ex- 
erciſes of hunting, were exactly diſciplined for 
war. Inured to violence, they invaded the pol- 
ſeſſions of Aſhur, ſon of Shem ; and, having dri- 
ven him northward from the Babyloniſh terri- 
tories, or the Plain of Shinar, fixed their abode 
in that fertile region. Nimrod, and his affociates, 
having, at length, ſettled in a country which they 
were determined to make their own, began to 
contrive ſchemes by which they might ſecure their 
mutual adherence to the fame meaſures, and for- 
ever fix their attachment to the fame place. And 
they faid, Go to, let us build us a city and a 
tower, whoſe top may reach unto Heaven ; that 
is, according to the Hebrew idiom, an exceed- 
ingly lofty tower : And let us make us a name, 
or, as it ſhould be tranſlated, let us make us a 
mark, or monument, leſt we be ſcattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth. Ihe tower 
was probably intended to be a place of religious 
worſhip, to which the ſeveral tribes were to re- 
pair at ſtated periods. If it was the ſame build- 
ing which Herodotus informs us was till re- 
maining at Babylon in his time, it was a part of 
the temple of Belus. Its foundation was a fur- 
long in length, and as much in breadth : And 
the ſtructure conſiſted of eight towers, built up- 
on one another, 

R r While 
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While theſe children of men were engaged 
in proſecuting meaſures, which they thought 
would render their union perpetual, the judge- 
ments of Heaven overtook. them, ſpread confu- 
ſion among them, and finally diſperſed them. 

The only difficulty attending this view of the 
tranſactions at Babel, ſeems to be, that it does 
not ſuit the forms of expreſſion made uſe of by 
Moſes, in the beginning of the eleventh chapter 
of Geneiis, at leaſt, as they ſtand in our tranſla- 
ton. It is there ſaid, that © the whole earth was of 
one language and of one ſpeech :* And, after- 
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would lead us to underſtand, that, after the diſ- 
perſion, the deſcendants of Ham, who were en- 
gaged in the great project, ſpoke languages un- 
intelligible to each other: Whereas, it ap- 
pears, that, long after this period, their dia- 
lects were nearly the ſame, and were not 
even materially different from thoſe made 
uſe of by the reſt of Noah's poſterity. Abra- 
ham, who came from Meſopotamia, in the por- 
tion of Shem, ſojourned among various nations 
ſprung from Cuſh, and the other ſons of Ham, 
and converſed with them all; from which cir- 
cumſtance, it ſeems evident, that they not only 
ſpoke nearly the ſame language with one ano- 
ther, but alſo, that they ſpoke a language not 
materially different from that made uſe of by 


the poſterity of Shem in Meſopotamia. 

This difficulty attends every ſuppoſition that 
dates the preſent diverſity of languages from the 
diſperſion of Babel; for, long after that period, 
the ſame language, or different dialects of the 
fame language, prevailed, from the Gulf of Per- 
ſia to the Pillars of Hercules, and from the ſouth 
point of Arabia to the Black Sca. 

Preſſed with this difficulty, ſome modern cri- 
tics do not infiſt that there was any permanent 
variety of languages produced among thoſe who 
were building the tower ; and, accordingly, they 
adopt the marginal readings in our Bibles, which 
arg 
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are literally rendered from the Hebrew, in place 
of thoſe which the tranſlators have inſerted in the 
text. And all the land was one lip ;* that is, 
of one pronunciation or articulation, * and one 
words.“ And afterwards, * God confounded 
* their lip, or pronunciation, ſo that they did 
* not underſtand one another's words.” Accor- 
ding to this interpretation, it was not the Jan- 
guage itſelf, but the utterance, that the miracle 
affected +; and the conſequences may as well be 
ſuppoſed to be temporary as permanent, for there 
is nothing ſaid with reſpect to them. 

There ought to be no heſitation about ſubſti- 
tuting the marginal readings in place of thoſe 
which are inferted in the text; becauſe they are 
more literal, and may, therefore, more readily 
lead us to the hiſtorian's meaning. But there 
ſeems to be no neceflary reaſon for concluding, 
that the perſons engaged in the enterpriſe of e- 
recting the tower, either began inſtantaneouſly 
to ſpeak new languages, or that they ceaſed to 
articulate words in ſuch a manner as to be intel- 
ligible to one another; And, if the reaſon for 
ſuch concluſions be not neceflary, they ought 
not to be formed at all; for thoſe eyents ought 
not to be aſcribed to miraculous interpoſition, 
which can be equally well explained from the 
ardinary courſe of Divine Providence, The 
words 


+ Bryant's analyſis. 


* 


words of Moſes may be interpreted from the 
nature and idioms of an caily and highly figu- 
rative language, ſuch as the Hebrew certainly 
was, without ſuppoſing any change upon the 
ſpeech of mankind immediately produced : And, 
if ſuch an interpretation be practicable, it ought 
to be adopted, without ſcruple, as the moſt na- 
tural, and moſt conſonant to the ordinary man- 
ner of procedure in the divine adminiſtration. 

I adopt the opinion of thoſe who underſtand 
the words tranſlated, * the whole earth,“ in their 
reſtricted meaning, as referring only to the whole 
Babyloniſh territory, then in poſſcflion of Nim- 
rod and his affociates. When it is ſaid, that theſe 
people had the ſame lip, and the ſame words, 
nothing more is implied neceflarily, than that 
they were unanimous, no diſcord having yet 
ſprung up among them. We make uſe of fimi- 
lar expreſſions even in modern tongues. When 
a matter is univerſally agreed upon, we ſay, that 
all aſſent with one voice, and that all ſpeak the 
ſame language. Figurative expreſhons of this 
nature were more common, and more diverſi- 
fied in the Hebrew tongue, than they are in ours. 
When they ſpoke of a meaſure which they pro- 
ſecuted with one conſent, they ſaid, that they 
did it as one man , with one heart f, with one 

ſhoulder, 


® 1 Sam. xi. 7. + Pfal. Kxxiii. 5. 
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ſhoulder 1, with one mouth || ; and, when they 
prayed for diſcord among their enemies, they 
entreated that their tongues might be divided J- 
It is well known in what a variety of metaphori- 
cal meanings the terms denoting ſpeech, parti- 
cularly ip and words, are taken, in the Old 
Teſtament. They are uſed to expreſs every kind 
of intention, purpoſe, promiſe, command, or 
threatening. A man is faid not to ſpeak his 
own words, when he does not follow the ſug- 
geſtions of his own heart; and to fend his words 
by the hand of another, when he gives him a 
commiſſion. The meſſenger that went to call 
Micaiah, ſaid to him, * Behold the words of the 
* prophets declare good to the King with one 
mouth; let thy words, therefore, I pray thee, 
© be like one of theirs, and ſpeak thou good.” 

The circumſtance, that there was but one 
mind and one voice through the whole land, is 
of importance to illuſtrate the ſubſequent narra- 
tion ; for, if that had not been the caſe, the 
ſcheme of building an immenſe tower, the exe- 
cution of which required the joint concurrence 
and labour of a vaſt number of people, could not 
have been undertaken. 

If this explanation be admitted, the remain- 

ing part of the paſſage can occaſion no difficulty. 
| When 


+ Hoſ. vi. 9. Zeph. iii. 9. | 2 Chron. xvili. 12. 
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When it is ſaid that their language, or lip, was 
confounded, the meaning is, that confuſion was 
introduced into their counſels, or that difſention 
aroſe among them ; and the conſequence of their 
diſagreement, was their ſeparation. It is indeed 
ſaid, in our tranſlation, that they did not underſtand 
the ſpecch of one another ; but it is to be remark- 
ed, that this tranſlation is not exactly conformable 
to the original. The Hebrew words ſhould be 
rendered, © they did not hear,” or hearken to the 
ſpeech, or © the voice of one another.” They 
could no longer act in concert; their unanimity 
was deſtroyed ; diſcord reigned among them; 
and their favourite proje& was finally relinquiſh- 
ed. 

It is a ſtrong confirmation of the foregoing 
remarks, that they are ſupported by the Septua- 
gint tranſlation. The expreſſions that have oc- 
caſioned the greateſt difficulty may be thus ren- 
dered, agreeable to that venerable verſion : And 
© all the land was one lip, and all of them had 
© one voice; which is a form of expreſſion, im- 
plying no more, thaa that they had one will 
and one mind: And afterwards, The Lord ſaid, 
© Let us confound their ſpeech, that they may 
© not hearken each to the voice of his neigh- 
© bour.” 

This difficulty being thus removed, it ſeems 
reaſonable to believe, that men gradually _ 

Em- 
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themſelves through the earth, according to the 
natural connections of lineage and blood, They 
ſeparated from one another in the infancy of 
arts, and before Janguage had become copious 
or fixed. If ſuch was the caſe, we may caſily 
underſtand by what means the primitive tongue 
was gradually altered by each family, till the 
ſpeech of one nation became utterly unintelligi- 
ble to another. Every tribe and family made 
additions to the primitive language, as occaſion 
required; and alſo introduced a variety of chan- 
ges by peculiar pronunciation, accent, and in- 
flexions of voice, to which we know the un- 
learned, in every diſtrict gf the world, are una- 
dably addicted. In a ſhort time, both the 
ion and the words of diſtin& nations, 
engaged in different purſuits, adopting different 
manners, and obferving different objects, with 
their various modifications and ręlations, necel- 
farily became very diſſimilar. 

The nations in Leſſer Aſia, in the iſlands of 
the Mediterranean Sea, and in the ſtates of 
Greece, were employed in agriculture, naviga- 
tion, and military Exerciſes, were an ac- 
tive, enterpriſing race of people, and they quick - 
ly roſe to wealth and power. The new objects 
which were introduced among them by their 
induſtry, the new actions in which they were 


engaged, while proſecuting their views of fame 
| or 
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or ambition, and even the new modifications of 
action that every day occurred, together with 
the numerous relations of things which it was 
found requiſite to expreſs, obliged them to adapt 
their language to their circumſtances. 

There are two methods, either of which might 
bave been followed, to enrich their language. 
They could invent new words to fupply the de- 
ficiencies of their original viſþulary, or they 
could make ſuch changes upon the words already 
in uſe, as would anſwer the fame end. The 
latter of theſe methods was adopted ; and it was 
the method which their circumſtances pointed 
out. It is more caſy, and more natural, to make 
an alteration on an old word, than to invent a 
new term, in almoſt any caſe z and eſpecially 
when abſtract conceptions are to be expreſſed. 
It is chiefly in this manner, that a languages of 
very great antiquity have been a 
fituation of th@Grecks rendered this way of en- 
riching their native. tongue neseſſary among 
them, though they had not been prediſpoſed to 
it by any natural cauſe. They were divided in- 
to à great variety of mall ſtates, all of 
intercourſe with one another, — 
ing in need of a common languzgg. They 
not meet to lea a tr new work; 


1, if fuch ods ha, bene. 
| Hate, 
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ſtate, its dialect would foon have become unin- 
telligible to the reſt · 

On account of both theſe reaſons, the Greeks 
were obliged, when new objects, actions, or re- 
lations occurred, to convey their meaning, for the 
molt part, by making changes on the words which 
they already pofiefled. They varied their termi- 
nations, combined them with one another, and 
derived new terms from thoſe that were former- 
ly in uſe. After a change had been made upon 
one word, by analogy, they could eafily make 
a fimilar change upon another, without running 
the ſmalleſt riſk of being miſunderſtood. Their 
ſituation thus led them to form a language the 
moſt complex in derivation, and the moſt di- 
verſified in flexion, of any in the world. Of this 
language, the words of the primitive tongue, 
which they b#bught along with them at the time 
of their firſt ſettlement in the iſles of the Gen- 
tiles, muſt conſtitute a very ſmalf part; though 
fill, after all the changes that happened during 
the revolution of ages, the induſtry of gramma- 
rians has collected many inſtances of ſimilarity 
between it and the Oriental tongues ; which 
| ſufficiently ſhew, that they ſprung at firſt from a 
common 

The greater part of the Aſiatic nations did 
not experience ſuch great and ſudden revolu- 
tions as the Greeks, They addicted themſelves 
to 
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to the indolent life of ſhepherds ; and ſunk at 
laſt into the ſtillneſs and liſtleſſneſs of abſolute 
monarchy. 'The new objects, actions, and re- 
lations that occurred to them, were much ſmal- 
ler in number than thoſe which preſented them- 
ſelves to an active enterprifing people. Hence, 
their languages underwent few changes; and, 
though there was little intercourſe among the 
great and diſtant empires through which they 
were ſpoken, they continued to be rather diffe- 
rent dialects than diſtin tongues. Probably 
among thoſe nations, the prim.tive language un- 
derwent fewer variations than in any other coun- 
try. 

There were many tribes and families that re- 
moved to regions of the world far diſtant from 
the primaeval abode of man. They occupied 
countries, ſeparated by great natural boundaries 
from the ſettlements of other tribes. They had 
no intercourſe with other nations ſufficient for 
the purpole of preſerving fimilarity of ſpeech. 
The circumſtances in which they were placed 
determined their mode of life. Objects and ac- 
tions occurred to them peculiar to the regions 
which they inhabited, and the employments in 
which they were engaged. In the courſe of a- 
ges, their original language became fo much al- 
tered by gradual changes of pronunciation, and 
by the introduction of new words, rendered ne- 


cefſary 
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ceſſary from their ſituation, that their ſpeeck 
might at laſt be conſidered as no longer the ſame 
with that of their forefathers. They ſtill, how- 
ever, ſpoke a ſimple language, derived, by natu- 
ral ſteps, from the original ſpeech of mankind, 
without any intermixture of foreign terms and 
idioms z and receiving its increaſe, like that of 
the Greeks, by flexion, compolition, and deriva- 
tion. | 

In this manner were formed thoſe languages 
which aroſe immediately from the primitive 
tongue, and which, not without plauſible rea- 
ſons, have often been conſidered as being them- 
ſelves original. Theſe antient and fimple lan- 
guages bore little reſemblance to each other. 
The ſcanty ſtock of words poſſeſſed in common 
by the tribes at the carly period of their ſepara- 
tion, conſtituted only a ſmall part of the future 
tongues that were formed. Even theſe few 
ſounds were uttered with ſuch various inflexions 
of voice, as rendered them liable to great changes 
in different regions. Beſides, the analogies by 
which they were defined and compounded in 
one nation, were very different from thoſe a- 
dopted in another ; and by this means alterations 
were made upon a primitive word in one coun- 
try, ſo different from thoſe which were made in 


another, that the reſemblance was often loſt. 
| From 
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From thoſe antient and ſimple languages have 
ariſen the many various tongues at preſent ſpo- 
ken in the world. The political fituation of man- 
kind has perpetually been in a fluctuating ſtate, 
Antient tribes and families are now inter mixed 
and confounded with one another, in all the cul- 
tivated and well inhabited regions of our globe. 
Scarce is there a corner to be found where the 
original ſtock remains not yet incorporated with 
tribes of foreign extraction. Every country in 
the world that has ever made improvements in 
the arts of cultivation, has, at one time or an- 
other, preſented a ſtrong incitement to the cove. 
touſneſs and valour of neighbouring nations. It 
has, of conſequence, been over-run by the arms 
of hoſtile tribes, - and been taken poſſeſſion of by 
right of conqueſt. The conquered people were 
not utterly extirpated by the conquerors; but 
the remains of them, after being brought under 
ſubjection, formed one government with thoſe 
who had ſubdued them. The two nations gra- 
dually incorporated with each other, and mu- 
tually imbibed manners and cuſtoms whieh had 
not formerly belonged to them. They endeavour- 
ed to be underſtood by each other, and ſtudied 
mutually to expreſs their thoughts in the language 
that was foreign to themſelves, but familiar to 
thoſe among whom they lived. Hence, by de- 


grees, one language aroſe from a combination of 
the 
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the two original languages ſpoken by the con- 
querors and the conquered, though very diffe- 
rent in its form and ſtructure from either of 
them *. A ſecond conqueſt, by a different na- 
tion, often ſucceeded the firſt, and produced a 
new intermixture ; in conſequence of which lan- 
guage received an increaſe of component parts, 
and receded farther and farther from its original 
ſtructure. 

Such conqueſts have introduced into the mo- 
dern languages of Europe a much greater varie- 
ty of primitive words than is to be met with in 
antient and more ſimple tongues. The terms 
made uſe of by both the conquerors and the 
conquered, when they expreſſed not preciſely the 
ſame objects, actions, or relations, were retained. 
The language, however, loſt, in other reſpects, 
as much as it thus gained in copiouſneſs; for de- 
rivation, combination, and flexion, were, in a 
great meaſure, laid aſide as unneceſſary. A- 
bundance of ſeparate words were introduced, af- 
ter the intermixture of ſeveral tribes, ſpeaking 
different languages, had taken place, for the pur- 
poſe not only of expreſſing objects and actions, 
but even of appropriating a ſeparate term to 
each of their modifications and relations. The 
variable terminations of ſuch words as originally 

had 


See Dr Smith's Conſiderations concerning the firſt 
formation of languages. 
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had them, were laid afide ; the want of them 
was ſupplied by other terms, and only the inflex. 
ible part of the word was retained, Compound 
words, for the moſt part, alſo became obſolete, 
their places being occupied by ſhorter ſounds, 
choſen from the component language, that moſt 
readily preſented them. A derivative word, of 
conſiderable length, was often mutilated by the 
part of the aggregate nation that was leaſt ac- 
quainted with it ; and, in proceſs of time, feeble 
ſounds were omitted, in the hurry of pronuncia- 
tion. Hence many modern languages have a 
tendency to become monoſyllabical. This, in- 
deed, was perhaps the original ſtate of language, 
but with this difference, that, in the firſt lan- 
guage, words were few ; whereas, in modern 
languages, they are numerous. Perhaps, too, 
in the primitive tongue, words abounded in 
vowels, as being moſt favourable to inflexions of 
voice ; and, in modern tongues, which require 
diſtin& articulation, combinations of conſonants 
are very common. ' 

The language of China is nearer the monoſyl- 
labical ſtate than any other. It conſiſts, we are 
told, almoſt entirely of monoſyllables, incapable 
of augment or flexion. China has been more 
frequently over-run by foreigners than any coun- 
try in the world ; and, from the intermixture of 
ſtrange nations, its language has undergone the 
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had them, were laid afide ; the want of them 
was ſupplied by other terms, and only the inflex. 
ible part of the word was retained, Compound 
words, for the moſt part, alſo became obſolete, 
their places being occupied by ſhorter ſounds, 
choſen from the component language, that moſt 
readily preſented them. A derivative word, of 
conſiderable length, was often mutilated by the 
part of the aggregate nation that was leaſt ac- 
quainted with it ; and, in proceſs of time, feeble 
ſounds were omitted, in the hurry of pronuncia- 
tion. Hence many modern languages have a 
tendency to become monoſyllabical. This, in- 
deed, was perhaps the original ſtate of language, 
but with this difference, that, in the firſt lan- 
guage, words were few; whereas, in modern 
languages, they are numerous. Perhaps, too, 
in the primitive tongue, words abounded in 
vowels, as being moſt favourable to inflexions of 
voice ; and, in modern tongues, which require 
diſtin& articulation, combinations of conſonants 
are very common. ' 

The language of China is nearer the monoſyl- 
labical ſtate than any other. It conſiſts, we are 
told, almoſt entirely of monoſyllables, incapable 
of augment or flexion. China has been more 
frequently over - run by foreigners than any coun- 
try in the world ; and, from the intermixture of 
ſtrange nations, its language has undergone the 
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greateſt changes. What was the language ſpo- 
ken by its firſt inhabitants, cannot now be known ; 
for, though there are antient writings preſerved, 
which can {till be read, the orthography is irre- 
coverably loſt. The characters of the Chineſe 
are not, as in other countries, repreſentatives of 
ſounds, but of things themſelves ; and are, there- 
fore, cqually accom.nodated to every tongue, and 
remain invariably the ſame, whatever revolutions , 
the language may undergo. That their language, 
however, has ſuffered very great changes, is ma- 
nifeſt from the following circumſtance. The 
languages of China and Japan were originally 
the fame. The proof of this fact is ſtrong. The 
learned, in both countries, ſtill make uſe of the 
ſame arbitrary marks, or hicroglyphics, and ſtill 
denote the fame object by the fame character; 
and the writings of the one country are perfect- 
ly intelligible to the natives of the other, though 
read in different words. This coincidence could 
not have happened by accident. There muſt 
have been a time when the anceſtors of thoſe 
who inhabit both countries were united, and 
when the ſounds by which objects were denoted, 
as well as their characters, were the fame. With- 
out a communication of this nature, it is impoſ- 
fible that the fame claſs of arbitrary ſymbols 
could have deen adopted in both empires. But, 
at preſent, the languages are ſo very different, 

that 


that the ſpeech of a Japaneſe is not underſtood 
by an inhabitant of China, nor the ſpeech of an 
inhabitant of China by a Japaneſe. Japan was 
ſecured, by its inſular fituation and dangerous 
ſhores, from hoſtile invaſion. Its antient language 
was not intermixed with the diale& of conquer- 
ors. But the frontier wall of China proved a 
feeble barrier againſt warlike nations; and every 
new conqueſt occaſioned a revolution in language 
as well as in government. 
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THOUGH part of the following tale was 
formerly publiſhed in a periodical paper, it is 
hoped the enlarged form in which it now appears, 
will hinder its preſent publication from being 
conſidered as a tranſgreſſion of the terms implied 
in the title page of this volume. 


THE 
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A T AL 


ARANO, amiable in her ſorrow, fat 4- 
lone by a ſhelving rock. She ſought in 
ſolitude to indulge the anguiſh of her ſoul. She 
leaned on her ſnowy arm. Her treſſes flowed 
careleſs to the gale. The blooming beauty of 
Her complexion was fluſhed with weeping. Het 
blue eyes were full of tender anxiety. And het 
boſom heaved with repeated ſighs. 
* When will he return ?? ſhe ſaid, my belo- 
© ved Oneyo! the huſband of my affcQions ! 
How I long to behold him! Ye waves of On- 
* tario, convey him to his nat ve ſhore ; reſtore 
* him to his friends; reſtore him to my ten- 
© der embrace. O when ſhall I behold him? 
When will the ſwift canoe come bounding o- 
© yer the lake, and waft the heto to his gladſome 
ile! Yes, thou happy ifle ! Ihy rocks, thy re- 
©ſounding glades, and thy foreſts, ſhall then re- 
© joice, Gladneſs ſhall be in the village. The 
© Elders ſhall come forth to receive him. The 
| © feſtival 
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* feſtival ſhall be prepared. Ah me! Peradven- 
ture he hath periſhed! Or now expires in ſome 
* bloody field! Impetuous in his valour, and 
© eager in the ardour of youth, perchance he 
©* ruſhes on the foe, and falls“ While Marano 
thus indulged her inquictude, the venerable O- 
nonthio was drawing nigh to conſole her. He 
had perceived the uncafineſs of her foul, and had 
followed her unobſerved from the village. He 
was the father of Oneyo, one of the Elders of 
the nation, revered for his wiſdom, and beloved 
for his humanity, Temperate in his youth and 
active, in his old age he was vigorous and chear- 
ful. The furrows on his brow were not thoſe 
of anxiety, but of time. His gait was ſtately, 
and his aſpect gracious. He loved Marano with 
the affection of a father. Be comforted,” he ſaid ; 
give not thy ſoul to deſpondency. Ihe great 
Spirit who rides in the whirlwind, and ſpeaks 
from the paſſing thunder, the father and go- 
« yernour of all things, will protect thee, But, 
© to merit his favour, be reſigned to his will. It 
is impious to anticipate miſery, and render our- 
« ſelves unhappy before we are actually afflicted. 
Let capricious inconſiſtent mortals, timid at once 
and preſumptuous, tremble with the imagina- 
tion of danger, and complain, as if their ſuffer- 
© ings were real. They create miſeries to them- 
* ſelves, and arrogantly charge them on the Al- 

mighty. 


* mighty. Beware, my daughter, beware of re- 
© bellion againſt the Almighty Spirit. If you re- 
pine inconſiderately, if you complain without 
actual cauſe, you rebell. He hath command- 
© ed us to be happy; he is ever offended with 
* our diſobedience ; but, if we encourage ground- 
* leſs anxiety, we diſobey. By deſtroying your 
* own tranquillity, you are no leſs an enemy to 
© the general ſyſtem of bappineſs he hath ordain- 
ed, than if you injured the peace of another. 
Be comforted. Oneyo may ſoon return load- 
* ed with the ſpoils of the Briton, and extolled 
© by the gallant warriors of France.“ 

Jo fee my huſband return in ſafety,” ſhe te- 
plied, is the ſum of my defires. To ſce him 
© loaded with the ſpoils of the Briton will be no 
addition to my joy.” The Indian ſcemed a- 
ſtoniſhed. Have you forgotten,” the continued, 
that I myſelf am a Briton? That I was carried 
© violently from my father's houſe, when the 
© OQutagami ravaged our land, and carried terror 
© to the gates of Albany ? My parents periſhed, 
© I was yet a child ; but I remember the bloody 
© carnage. My brother, of riper years, was re- 
© ſcued ; but I became the prey of their fury. 
« Since that time, many years are clapſcd; yet, 
© at the name of Briton, my boſom glows with 
« peculiar tranſport.” : 
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*I fondly imagined,” anſwered the Indian, 
that you loved us. We named you after the 
© manner of our tribe. But your affeQtions are 
© eſtranged, and you languiſh for the land of 
your fathers. ' I called you my daughter; but, 
Marano, you would leave me.” Uttering theſe 
words, he looked tenderly upon her. You 
* would leave me,” he repeated, and a tear roſe 
in his eye. Marano was affected. She claſped 
his hand, and preſſed it to her toſy lips. No, 
I will never leave thee. My heart is thine, and 
my beloved Oneyo's. I revere thee. Can 1 
© forget thy compaſſion ? Can I forget the dread- 
ful day when-the Outagami, in an affembly of 
their nation, decreed me a facrifice to theit 
© God Areſkoui. You was preſent, on an em- 
© bafly from your people. Oneyo, in the bloom 
© of carly years, had accompanied his father. He 
vas befide you. He fighed, when he beheld 
© me weeping. Alas! I was feeble, friendleſa, 
and beſet with foes, Oneyo intreated you to 
© relieve me. Your own heart was affected; 
« you interpoſed in my behalf; you redeemed 
me, and called me your's. Oneyo haſtened to 
my deliverance ; he looſened my fetters, and 
« claſped me to his breaſt. Our affection grew 
© with our years; you beheld it with kind in- 
« dulgence, and ratified our wiſhes with your 
© conſent. I have heard of European reſine- 

ments, 
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ments, of coſtly raiment, and lofty palaces ; yet 
to me the ſimplicity of theſe rocks and foreſts 
* ſeems far more delightful. But if Oneyo re- 
* turns not, I am undone. Many moons have 
« ariſen finec, with the flower of our tribe, he 
* departed. The matrons are already wailing 
for their ſons. Oneyo, alas l is impetuous, and 
« the warriors of Albion are undaunted. The 
© blood of their foes has already tinged the Ohio; 
Canada trembled at their approach, and may, 
© exe now, have become the prize of their va- 
jour. Ah me! if thy fon hath fallen, grief will 
£ ſubdue thee ; I know the tenderneſs of thine 
« affeQtion ; it will pull thee down to the grave. 
Who, then, will be a comforter to me? Who 
« will be my friend? Among a ſtrange people, 
© | have no father to protect me, no brother to 
* counſel and give me aid.” 

Ononthio was about to reply, when an Indian 
with a forrowtul aſpect, that the hopes of their 
tribe were blaſted, for that ſome Indians of a 
nation, having returned from Ca- 
nada, brought certain intelligence of the total o- 
verthrow of their friends; that they had, with 
difficulty, eſcaped ; that Oneyo was ſeen fierce 
and intrepid in the heat of the battle; that he 
was ſurrounded by the foc, and muſt have fallen 


Marano 
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Marano was overwhelmed. Ononthio heaved 
a ſigh : But the hapleſs condition of his daugh- 
ter, and the defire of yielding her conſolation, 
ſuſpended and relieved his forrow. If my ſon 
© hath fallen,” he faid, © he hath fallen as became 
© a warrior. His praiſe ſhall be preſerved by his 
< kindred, and deſcend to poſterity in the war- 
C . His name ſhall terrify the European, 
© when the chieftains of future times, ruſhing 
c fierce from their foreſts, ſhall ſurround his ha- 
© bitations at midnight, and raiſe the yell of death 
© in his car. Oneyo ſhall not die unrevenged.” 
He ſhall not,“ interrupted the Indian. The 
© meſſengers of our misfortune hovered, after 
© the diſcomfiture of their allies, around the walls 
© of Quebec. They ſurpriſcd a party of the foc ; 
© they have brought captives to our iſland : The 
© Elders of the nation are now aſſembled: They 
© have doomed them a facrifice to the memory 
© of the dead ; and defer their execution only till 
your arrival.” Alas faid Marano, the fa- 
4 crifice of a captive will afford me ſmall conſo- 
© lation. Will the death of a foe reſtore life to 
* my huſband? Or heal his ghaſtly wounds? Or 
© reanimate his breathleſs boſom ? Leave me to 
© my woc. Leave me to wail on theſe lonely 
© mountains, Here I will not long be a fo- 
5 journcr. [I will away to my love. I will meet 
5 him beyond the deſerts, in ſome bliſsful valley 

© where 
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< where no bloody foe ſhall invade us. Leave 
© me to my ſorrow, for | will not live.“ She in- 
treated in vain : The Indian was urgent, and O- 
nonthio ſeconded his ſolicitation. 


That nation of Indians of which Oneyo was a 


leader, inhabited an iſland in the lake Ontario. 
Their principal village was ſituated by a pleaſant 
ſtream iſſuing from a rock, and running through 
a narrow valley into the lake. The ſurround- 
ing hills were adorned with foreſts. The adja- 
cent meadows were arrayed with. verdure, or 
enamelled with flowers. The village was of a 
circular form, and was fenced by a wooden pali- 
fade. The walls of the cottages were compoſed 
of green turf with interwoven branches, and the 
the roofs were covered with reeds and withered 
leaves. Every thing was ſimple. No pompous 
pillars, embelliſhed with quaint devices and the 
parade of maſonry, lifted the lofty edifice to the 
ſkies. No magnificent temples, no threatening 
battlements, no ſtupendous domes nor palaces, 
flattered the vanity of prieſts, politicians, and ſol- 
diers. The young men of the nation in the 
prime of health and vigour, were uſually enga- 
ged in the chace, Their principal buſineſs was 
to provide ſuſtenance for the community, or to 
defend them againſt any hoſtile aſſault. The 
women, and all who were too old or too young 
to engage in any toilſome or hazardous cnter- 
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priſe, remained at the village, and had a variety 
of occupations ſuited to their age and condition. 
They improved ſome adjacent fields for the cul- 
ture of maize and other ſalutary plants. They 
alſo cultivated medicinal herbs, ſtudied their vir - 
tues, and prepared them for uſe. The women, 
beſides the care of their children, and other do- 
meſtic concerns, were dexterous in weaving ap- 
parel, the materials of which were ſupplied by 
the rind of odoriferous trees; and in extracting 
tinctures from various herbs and blofſoms, to 
ftain the faces of thcir warriors, and render their 
aſpect more terrible in the field, I hey were 
particularly ingenious in weaving ſtrings and 
girdles of Wa:npum. Theſe, according as the 
colours were variouſly combined, ſerved them 
as tokens of friendſhip to their kindred, allies, 
and the captives whom they adopted into their 
tribe, Their children were early inured to la- 
bour, danger, and fatigue ; and were ſoon ini- 
tiated in the uſe of the bow, the oar, the toma- 
hauk, and the javelin. When their young men 
returned from the chace, or from any warlike 
expedition, the whole village was a ſcene of joy 
and feſtivity, Both old and young mingled in 
the dance, and recorded the exploits of their 
warriors in the ſong. But, when any buſineſs 
of conſequence was to be tranſacted, every thing 
was conducted with gravity and compoſure. The 

| Elders 
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Elders of the village, who were promoted to 
authority not by fraud or violence, but who were 
revered, agreeably to the fimplicity of nature, for 
their wiſdom and experience, aſſe nbled in an o- 
pen ſpace in the centre of the village, and deli- 
berated beneath a venerable oak, The buſineſs 
was propoſed, and every one declared his opi- 
nion ſedately, and without interruption. Their 
decrees were ratified by a majority of voices, 
and every one acquieſced in their decifions. In 
this manner they lived innocent and happy. As 
they had no particular property, they were un- 
tainted with the love of wealth, that bane of ſo- 
cial felicity, that poiſon of the heart. As they 
poſſeſſed every thing in common, they knew not 
the pangs of avarice, nor the torment of appre- 
bended poverty. No ſort of conſequence was 
conferred by riches, and they were innocent of 
guile, perfidy, and oppreſſion. Power and au- 
thority could only be obtained by ſuperior and 
acknowledged merit ; they were exerted without 
any vain parade; there was, therefore, no room 
for ambition, no occaſion of envy, nor any in- 
citement to revenge. Temperate, and inured to 
labour, they were brave, vigorous, and active. 
Their affections of love and triendſhip, as they 
| were unwarped by unnatural diſtinctions, and 
unreſtrained by ſupercilious and pedantic for- 
malities, were ardent and unaffected. They cx- 

preſſcd 
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preſſed their emotions with all the freedom and 
fimplicity of nature; their joy was rapturous, 
and their ſorrow vehement. 

They were, therefore, no ſooner informed of 
the death of Oneyo and of their brethren, than 
they abandoned themſelves to loud lamentation. 
The matrons, with rent garments and diſhevel- 
led treſſes, ran forth into the fields, and filled 
the air with their wailing. They then crowded 
around the captives, whom, in the bitterneſs of 
their woe, they loaded with keen invectives. 
The Elders were aſſembled: The boiling cal- 
dron into which the victims, after ſuffering every 
ſpecies of torment, were to be precipitated, was 
ſuſpended over a raging fire; the knives, toma- 
hauks, and other implements of cruelty, were 
exhibited in dreadful array ; and the priſoners, 
loaded with heavy fetters, were conducted to the 
place of ſacrifice. 

Though Marano was deeply afflited, the 
ſcreams of the Indians, and the horrid prepara- 
tions of torture, drew her attention to the pri- 
foners. She regarded them with an eye of pity. 
Their leader, in the prime of youth, was come- 
ly, vigorous, and graceful, The ſullenneſs of 
by nature in his fearleſs aſpect. His eye, full of 
ardour and invincible firmneſs, ſurveyed the pre- 
parations of death with indifference, and ſhot 
defiance 
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defiance to the foe, His followers, though va- 
liant, ſeemed incapable of the ſame obſtinate re- 
ſolution, their features betrayed ſymptoms of 
diſmay ; but, turning to their leader, they were 
ſtruck with his unſhaken boldneſs, they reſumed 
their native courage, and armed their minds 
with becoming fortitude, Marano fighed. The 
lenſe of her own misfortune was for a moment 
ſuſpended. *© Peradventure,” faid ſhe in her ſoul, 
this valiant youth, like Oneyo, may be lament- 
* ed, Some tender maiden, to whom his faith 
has been plighted, may now languiſh for his 
return. Some aged parent, whoſe infirmities 
he relieved and ſupported, may be fighing 
anxious for his ſafety. Or ſome orphan ſiſter, 
© helpleſs and forſaken like me, may, by his 
death, be made deſolate.” She then reflected 
on her own condition, and on the variety of her 
misfortunes. Carried into captivity in her early 
years, ſhe was a ſtranger to her people and to 
her kindred, Her huſband no longer exiſted ; 
and he who had been to her as a father, over- 
come by age and calamity, was now declining 
into the grave. Yet, alive to compaſſion, ſhe was 
moved for the unhappy victims. She admired 
the magnanimity of their leader, and in regard- 
ing bim, ſhe felt unuſual emotions, and a pang 
that ſhe could not expreſs. She longed to ac- 
coſt him. He was of her nation! Could ſhe 
' © behold 
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Thehold him periſh, and not endeavour to fave 
him! Could ſhe behold him tortured, nor ſhed 
© a tear for his ſufferings!” Meantime one of the 
Elders of the nation made a ſignal to the multi. 
tude. Immediate filence enſued. Then, with 
a look of ſtern ſeverity, he thus expreſſed himſelf 
to the captive ! * The caldron boils, the ax is 
© ſharpened. Be prepared for torture and pain- 
ful death. The ſpirit of the deceaſed is yet a- 
* mong us: He lingers on the mountains, or 
© hovers amid the winds. He expects a facri- 
* fice, and ſhall not chide our delay. Have you 
a parent or a friend? they ſhall never behold 
© thee. Prepare for torture and painful death.” 
© Inflict your tortures, he replied, © my foul 
* contemns them. I have no parents to lament 
for Sidney. In Albany they were maſlacred, 
* maſſacred by inhuman Indians. I had a fiſter 
l loſt her. She was carried into captivity, 
and became the victim of your ſavage fury. I 
© have friends, but they are fearleſs, for they arc 
© Britons. Inflict your tortures : My foul con- 
<* temns them; but remenader, the day of ven- 
* geance ſhall cons you.” 

Marano was altoniſhe + Of Albany ! Reft 
* of his parents by the ſword! And of a fiſter ” 
— Suffice it to ſay, he was her brother Mutual 
was their amazement, their affection mutual. 


She fell on his throbbing breaſt. He received 
her 


her into his arms. His ſoul was ſoftened. Ma- 
rano for a time was ſpeechleſs. At length, 
weeping, and in broken accents, * And have I 
found thee! A brother to ſolace and ſupport 
me. Who will ſoothe me with ſympathizing 
« tenderneſs! Who will guide me through the 
* weary wilderneſs of my forrow ! Who will be 
© to me as a parent! I was deſolute and forlorn ; 
my ſoul languiſhed and was afflicted; but now 
« ] will endure with patience.” Then turning to 
the aſtoniſhed multitude, © He is my brother! 
© born of the ſame parents! If I have ever merit- 
ed your favour, O fave him from deſtruction.” 
They were deeply affected. Be not diſmayed,” 
faid Ononthio. He ſpoke with the conſent of 
the Elders : * Be not diſmayed. The brother 
of Marano ſhall be to us as Oncyo.“ Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf, with an air of dignity, to the 
ſtranger. Young man, I have loſt a ſon, Ma- 
* rano a huſband, and our nation a gallant war- 
* rior. He was flain by the people of your land, 
and we are defirous of gratifying his ſpirit be- 
© fore it paſſes the mountains, by offering a ſa- 
* crifice to his memory. But you are the bro- 
© ther of Marano; by her interceſhon we have 
* changed our defign, and adopt you into our 
© tribe, Be a brother to our people, and to me 
*a ſon. Supply the place of the dead; and, as 
you poſſeſs bis valour, and ſteady boldneſs, 

* may 
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© may you inherit his renown.” So ſaying, he 
preſented to him the Calumet of peace, and a 
girdle of Wampum. Sidney liſtened to him with 
reſpect, but expreſſed amazement at a change 
fo unexpected. To have given him his life, 
© would not have ſurpriſed him; but the tranſi- 
< tion from reſentment to ardent and immediate 
« friendſhip, exceeded his comprehenfion.” © You 
© reaſon,” anſwered the Indian, according to 
© the maxims of Europeans, whoſe external guiſc 
© is impoſing, but whoſe fouls are treacherous 
and implacable. They array their countenance 
© with ſmiles, while perfidy is in their boſoms ; 
and they give the hand of friendſhip while they 
© meditate injury. As their reſentments are e- 
ver mingled with malice, they are laſting. They 
are not ſatisfied with teſtifying a ſenſe of in- 
© jury or inſult ſufficient to ſecure them from 
future wrong, but endeavour to ruin the of- 
fender, and overwhelm him with utter infamy. 
© Conſcious of the bitterneſs of their own fouls, 
© they impute a correſponding temper to theic 
© adverſaries. Their reſentment, inſtead of be- 
© ing leſſened by gratification, grows inveterate 
© by fear, it waxes into hatred, and thus it be- 
© comes caficr for them to forgive the wrong 
© they ſuffer, than the injury they inflict. The 
* implacable unforgiving temper, produced by 
© malevolence, timidity, and conſcious weakneſs, 
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© ever predominates in effeminate and feeble na- 
© tures. But the reſentment of generous ſouls 
© is liberal, and leaves room for reconciliation 
© and future friendſhip. Men of mild and be- 
* nevolent diſpoſitions, unpolluted by covetous 
© or ambitious deſires, and therefore unimbitter- 
© ed by their unhappy effects, by envy, rancour, 
and malice, are magnanimous without any ef- 
fort, ever defirous of being forgiven, and ever 
apt to forgive. You was about to ſuffer death, 
and you accuſe us in your heart with cruelty. 
But it is uncandid to pronounce of any man, 
to whom the great Spirit hath imparted reaſon 
© and reflection, that he is more depraved than 
the wild beaſts of the deſert ; for even they are 
© not cruel, but in their on defence, and for 
© their own preſcrvation. Judge not, therefore, 
of our conduct till you are acquainted with our 
* motives, and have reflected on our condition. 
He truly is barbarous and inhuman, who, to 
* ſatisfy ſome lewd or ſelſiſn appetite, unworthy 
© of reaſon, unworthy of human nature, deſtroys 
© the peace of the innocent, practiſes guile againſt 
the unſuſpecting, oppreſſes the teeble and de- 
© fenceleſs, betrays the friend of his boſom, or 
© ſells the freedom of his people for gold. But 
* the ſimple Indian is not inhuman. Our rea- 
© fon may be obſcured, but our principles are 
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innocent. Our paſſions may be exceſſive, but 
© they are not corrupt. Deeply afflicted for the 
© calamity that hath befallen us, and moved with 


© high veneration for the memory of a gallant 
* warrior, we thought of gratifying his ſpirit, 
and of paying a tribute due to his virtues, As 
ve grieve not for the deceaſed who is happy, 
* and whofe memory will be for ever revered ; 
© but for ourſelves, who are deprived of him, 
our intention was not to injure you, but to ho- 
© nour the dead. You was about to ſuffer death, 
© but, to a reſolute and undaunted warrior, death 
© is not an injury; it exempts him from corpo- 
© real infirmities, and conveys him to the weſtern 
© yales of the bleſſed. Death is not a misfortune 
© but to the feeble, to thoſe whoſe lives have 
* diſhonoured their memory, who diſgrace their 
* nature by unſcemly fears, and affront the Al- 
mighty with their diſtruſt, We admired your 
« intrepidity and perſeverance ; and, conſcious 
© of having entertained no ſentiment of hatred 
« or malignity againſt you, nor any intention of 
* expoſing your memory to inſult or contempt, 
© without fear or reſerve, we now offer you our 
© friendſhip.” 

Can 1,” anfwered the European, filled with 
aſtoniſhment and admiration, * who am of a dif- 
© ferent origin, born of a people whom you have 
© reaſon 


© reaſon to execrate, and the votary of a different 

religion, can I be adopted into your nation?“ 
© It is the language of prejudice,” replied O- 
nonthio, the fimple, unaffected Indian, the 
child of nature, unwarped by ſervile prepoſſeſ- 
* fions, is a ſtranger to your diſt inctions. Is not 
© the great Spirit the father of us all? are we not 
© all children of the fame family? and have we 
not, in the ſtructure both of body and mind, 
* undoubted evidence of the ſame original? Na- 
© ture, ever wile and provident for her children, 
* attaches us to our friends, and rivets in mag- 
* nanimous fouls the unſhaken love of their coun- 
© try. But Nature never commanded us to hate 
gor contemn the ſtranger. Avoid the contagion 
© of vice, avoid all thoſe whoſe corrupt and de- 
generate nature may contaminate the purity of 
© your innocence, and infect your boſom with 
* guilt. But every other diſtinction, eſtranging 
© us from mankind, and ſetting us at variance 
< with ſociety, is the offspring of pride and ig- 
© noble prejudice. That you are of a different 
« religion, 1 deny. Like the Indian, you ac- 
knowledge the power, wiſdom, and benignity of 
© the creating Spirit: It matters not though the 
external form and mode of your acknowledg- 
ment de different, or though you diſcover his 
* clemency and omnipotence in extraordinary 
and peculiar diſplays. Enjoy your faith, your 
freedom, 
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freedom, and the love of your country; but 
give us your friendſhip and intrepid valour.” 

To this he replied, © Though I applaud free- 
dom and elevation of ſentiment, though I re- 
* gret the bigotry and narrow prejudices that 
* diſgrace human nature, even in enlightened 
© ages, yet I cannot allow that the uncivilized 
© life of an Indian is preferable to the culture 
and refinement of Europe.“ 

Away with your culture and refine ment, 
ſaid Ononthio ; © Do they invigorate the ſoul, and 
© render you intrepid? Do they enable you to 
« deſpiſe pain, and acquieſce in the will of hea- 
* ven? Do they inſpire you with patience, re- 
« fignation, and fortitude? No! They unnerve 
the foul. They render you feeble, plaintive, 
and unhappy. Do they give health and firm- 
* neſs? Do they enable you to reſtrain and ſub- 
due your appetites ? No! they promote intem- 
© perauce and mental anarchy. They give looſe 
© reins to diforder. The parents of diſcontent 
and diſeaſe! Away with your culture and re- 
* finement! Do they better the heart, or im- 
* prove the affections? Ihe heart deſpiſes them. 
Her affeQtions ariſe ſpontaneous. They require 
* no culture. They bloom unbidden. They are 
« eflential to our exiſtence ; and nature hath not 
abandoned them to our caprice. All our af- 


* fetions, as we received them from nature, are 
lively, 
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* lively, and full of vigour. By refinement they 
are enfeebled. How exquiſite the ſenſations 
of youth! In the early ſcaſons of life, ye are 
* moved with every tale of diſtreſs, and mingle 
tears of ſympathy with every ſufferer. Ye are 
then incapable of perfidy, and hold vice in ab- 
© horrence. In time ye grow callous ; ye be- 
© come refined; your feelings are extinguiſhed ; 
ye ſcoff at benevolence, and reckon friendſhip 
© a dream. Ye become unjuſt and perfidious ; 
the ſlaves of avarice and ambition; the prey of 
* envy, of malice, and revenge. Away with your 
* refinement ! enjoy the freedom and ſimplicity 
* of nature. Be guiltleſs—Be an Indian.” 
Meantime, the arrival of ſome canoes, filled 
with armed warriors, attracted the notice of the 
aſſembly. They were tranſported with ecſtaſy 
and ſurpriſe when they deſcried the enſign of 
their nation, and recognized ſome of their bre- 
thren, whom they imagined flain. The hopes 
of Marano were revived. She inquired eagerly 
tor Oneyo. He periſhed,” anſwered an Indian, 
She grew pale, her voice faultered, faint and 
ſpeechleſs, ſhe fell back on the throbbing breaſt 
of Ononthio. He periſhed,” continued the In- 
dian, and with him the prime of our warriors. 
The armics of France and Britain were mar- 
* ſhalled beneath the walls of Quebec. Direful 
* was the havock of battle. The earth trembled 
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* with the ſhock of the onſet. The air was tor- 
© tured with repeated peals. The commanders 
© of both armics were ſlain, Their fall was glo- 
© rious, for their ſouls were undaunted. Reſent- 
ment inflamed the combatants. Keen and ob- 
* ſtinate was the encounter. Albion at length 
* prevailed. Her ſons, like a rapid torrent, o- 
« yerthrew the ranks of their adverfarics. We 
* counfelled Oneyo to retire, Raging againſt 
© the foe, and performing teats of amazing va- 
© lour, we ſaw him environed beyond all hope of 
© retreat. We ſaw the impetuoſity of a youthful 
© warrior, who brandithed a bloody ſword, ruſh- 
| © ing on to deſtroy him. We haſtened from the 
© field of death. We tarried ſome time in the 
adjacent foreſts, and obſerved the progreſs of 
© the foc. The walls of our allies were over- 
*thrown. The ſword of Albion will purſue us; 
and our ſhicld, our gallant warrior, our Oneyo, 
is no more. 

This melancholy recital filled the audience 
vrith lamentation. But their ſorrow was inter- 
rupted by the ſadden aſtoniſhment of the narra- 
tor. Caſting his eye accidently on the Briton, 
« Seize him, tear him,” he exclaimed ; © his was 
© the lifted ſword 1 beheld! It was he cleft the 
© breaſt of our chieftain ! It was he that deſtroy- 
5 ed him.“ 

The 
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The reſentment of the aſſembly was again in- 
flamed. I am innocent of his blood,” ſaid the 
captive, But his declaration, and the entreaties 
of Ononthio in his behalf, were loſt in furious 
ſcreams and invectives. They dragged him a- 
gain to the place of ſacrifice. Marano, diſtracted 
with contending woes, Spare him! ſpare him 
exclaimed, * He is my brother” Fixing her 
eyes on him with a look of exquiſite anguiſh, 
* whoſe hands are red with the blood of my huſ- 
* band! and was there none but thee to deſtroy 
© him ?? © Tear him? exclaimed the multitude, 
Marano claſped him to her boſom, and turning 
to the outrageous and menacing crowd, with a 
wild and frantic demeanour, Bloody, bloody 
* though he be, I will defend him, or periſh! 
© Let the ſame javelin transfix us both! Smite, 
© and our kindred gore ſhall be mingled.” The 
tranſcendent greatneſs of her calamity, who had 
loſt a huſband by the hand of a brother, and the 
reſiſtleſs energy of her features, expreſſive ot 
woe, tenderneſs, and deſpair, awed the violence 
of the afſembly, and diſpoſed them to pity. O- 
nonthio took advantage of the change, He 
waved his hand with parental love and authori- 
ty. His hoary locks gave dignity to his geſture. 
The uſual benignity of his countenance was ſof- 
tened with ſorrow. He ſpoke the language of 
his ſoul, and was eloquent; ſpoke the language 
of 
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of feeling, and was perſuaſive. They liſtened to 
him with profound veneration, were moved, and 
deferred the facrifice. He then comforted Ma- 
rano, and conveyed the captives to a place of ſe- 
curity. 

When they were apart from the multitude, 
Tell me,“ ſaid he to the Briton, © are you guilt- 
© leſs of the death of my fon!” I know not,” 
he replied ; for he had reſumed the pride of in- 
dignant courage, I know not whom I have 
« lain. I drew my ſword againſt the foes of my 
country, and I am not anſwerable for the blood 
©] have ſpilt.“ Young man,” ſaid Ononthio, 
full of folicitude and parental tenderneſs, © O re- 
« fle& on a father's feelings. I had an only fon. 
© He was valiant. He was the prop and ſolace 
of my old age; if he hath gone down to dark- 
©* neſs and the grave, I have no longer any jay in 
© exiſtence. But, if he lives, and lives by thy 
« clemency, the prayers of an old man ſhall im- 
© plore bleſſings upon thee, and the great Spirit 
* ſhall reward thee.” While he was yet ſpeaking, 
a tear roſe in his eye, his voice faultered, he 

ſighed— O tell me if my fon ſurvives.” 
cw him not,” he replied. *©I know not 
that 1 flew thy ſon. To his name and quality 
I was a ſtranger. In the heat of the encounter 
© a gallant Indian affailed me. He was tired and 
* exhauſted. I difarmed him; and my fword 
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© was lifted againſt his life. Briton,” ſaid he, 
with a reſolute tone, think not that death diſ- 
* mays me. I have braved perils and the ſword. 
Jam not a ſuppliant for myſelf, I have an 
© aged parent, whoſe life depends upon mine; 
the wife of my boſom is a ſtranger among my 
people, and 1 alone can protect her.? Gene- 
© rous youth,” I replied, go coinfort and proteſt 
* thy friends. I fent him forthwith from the 
field. I never inquired into his condition; for 
in preſerving him I obeyed my heart.“ Mara- 
no and Ononthio were overjoyed. Bur reflect- 
ing that many days had elapſed fince the diſcom- 
fiture of their allies, and that hitherto they had 
received no intelligence of Oneyo, their joy ſuf- 
fered abatement. 

Meantime, Ononthio counſelled his daugh- 
ter to conduct the ſtrangers to a diſtant re- 
treat, and preſerve them there, till, by his in- 
fluence and authority, he had appeaſed the 
violence of his brethren. judge not unfa- 
vourably of my nation,” faid he, from this in- 
© ſtance of impetuoſity. They follow the imme. 
© diate impulſe of nature, and are often extrava- 
* vant. But the vehemence of paſſion will ſoon 
© abate, and reaſon will reſume her authority. 
5 You ſee nature unreſtrained, but not pervert- 
ed; luxuriant, but not corrupt. My brethren 
© are wrathful ; but to latent or laſting enmity 
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It was already night. The Indians were dif- 
perſed to their hamlets. The ſky was calm, 
and unclouded. The full-orbed moon, in ſe- 
rene and folemn majeſty, aroſe in the eaſt. Her 
beams were reflected in a blaze of filver radiance 
from the ſmooth and untroubled breaſt of the 
lake. The gray hills, and awful foreſts, were ſo- 
IFary and filent. No noiſe was heard, fave the 
roaring of a diſtant caſcade, fave the interrupted 
wailing of matrons, who lamented the untimely 
death of their ſons. Marano, with the captives, iſſu- 
ing unperceived from the village, purſued their 
way along the filent ſhore, till they arrived at a 
narrow unfrequented receſs. It was open to the 
lake, bounded on either fide by abrupt and ſhel - 
ving precipices, arrayed with living verdure, 
and parted by a winding rivulet. A venerable 
oak overſhadowed the fountain, and rendered 
the ſcene more ſolemn. The other captives 
were overcome with fatigue, and finding ſome 
withered leaves in an adjoining cavern, they in- 
dulged themſelves in repoſe. Marano converſed 
long with her brother; ſhe poured out her foul 
in his ſympathiſing boſom; ſhe was comforted 
and relieved. While the leaned on his breaſt, 
while his arm was folded gently around her, a 
balmy ſlumber ſurpriſed them. Their features, 
even in fleep, preſerved the character of their 
fouls. A ſmile played innocent on the lips of 
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Marano, her countenance was ineffably tender, 
and her treſſes lay careleſs on her ſnowy boſom. 
The features of Sidney, of a bolder and more 
manly expreſſion, ſeemed full of benignity and 
complacence. Calm and unruffled was their re- 
poſe, they enjoyed the happy viſions of inno- 
cence, and dreamed not of impending danger. 
The moon, in unrivalled glory, had now at- 
tained her meridian, ben the intermitting noiſe 
of rowers came flowly along the lake. A canoe 
was advancing, and the dripping oars arifing at 
intervals from the water, ſhone gleaming along 
the deep. The boatmen, filent and unobſerved, 
moored their veſſel on the ſandy beach; and a 
young man, of a keen and animated aſpect, ar- 
rayed in the ſhaggy ſkin of a bear, armed with 
a bow and a javelin, having left his companions, 
was haſtening along the ſhore. It was Oneyo. 
Having received wounds in the battle; he had 
been unable to proſecute his return, and had 
tarried with ſome Indians in the neighbourhood 
of Montreal. By the ſkilful application of herbs 
and balſams, his cure was at length effectuated, 

and he returned impatient to his nation. 
© I will return ſecretly,” he ſaid. I will en- 
joy the ſorrow and regret of Marano, and of 
my brethren, who, doubtleſs, believe me dead. 
will enjoy the ecſtaſy of their affection, and 
their ſurprilg on my unexpected arrival. My 
© lovely 
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© lovely Marano now laments unconfoled. I will 
© haſten to relieve her, and preſs her weeping 

« with joy to my faithful tranſported bofom.” 
Such were the ſentiments of anticipated rap- 
ture that occupied the foul of Oneyo, when he 
diſcovered Marano in the arms of a ſtranger. 
He recoiled. He ſtood motionleſs in an agony 
of grief, anger, and aſtoniſhment. Pale and trem- 
bling, he uttered ſome words incoberently. He 
again advanced, again recognized her, then turn- 
ing abruptly, in bitter anguiſh, ſ:niting his breaſt, 
« Faithleſs and incorſtant,? he cricd, and is this 
my expected meeting! In the arms of a ſtran- 
ger! Arrogant invader of my felicity! He ſhall 
* periſh! His blood ſhall expiate his offence.” 
Fury tlaſhed in his cye, he graſped his javelin, 
he aimed the blow, and recognized his deliverer, 
Surpriſe and horror ſeized him. © Injured by 
my deliverer ! By him whom my ſoul revered ! 
And ſhall I dip my hands in his blood! My 
© life he preſerved. Would to heaven he had 
* ſlain me! Thus injured and betrayed Oneyo 
© ſhall not live. Thou great Univerſal Spirit, 
* whoſe path is in the clouds! Whoſe voice is in 
the thunder! and whoſe eye pierces the heart! 
O conduct me to the bl.ſsful valley, for Oneyo 
vill not live.” He ſighed. One look, one 
© parting look of my love. I believed her faith- 
ful; for her 1 lived, for her I die.“ He advan- 
ced 
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ced towards her, he gazed on her with anguith 
and regret. * She will not weep for me! faith- 
* leſs and inconſtant. She will exult! Exult to 
* behold me bleeding! And ſhall it be ? For this 
have I cheriſhed her? Laviſhed my ſoul on her? 
© To be betrayed! To give her love to a ſtran- 
ger?! He pauſed, trembled, his countenance 
grew fierce, his eye wild, he graſped his javelin. 
Marano named him: Her voice was ſoft and 
plaintive, her vifions were Oneyo. O come,” 
ſhe faid, © haſten to thy love! Tarry not my O- 
* neyo! How | long to behold thee !? © For this,” 
« faid he, * Pl embrace thee.” He embraced her; 
ſhe awaked, diſcovered her huſband, and flew 
eagerly into his arms. He flung from her in 
fierce indignation. * Away,” he cried, © go che- 
« riſh thy ſtranger. © Away perfidious! She 
followed him trembling and aghaſt. He is my 
© brother.” Thy brother—Stranger,” ſaid he 
to the Briton, who now approached him, you 
« preſerved my life. You are generous and va- 
© hant, Tell me then, am I to ſalute thee as a 
© friend, and give full vent to my gratitude? Or, 
© muſt I view thee as a guileful ſeducer, and lift 
my javelin againſt thy life? 
The Briton perceiving his error, anſwered 
him with brevity and compoſure : He related to 
him the circumſtances of his captivity, and in 
con- 
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ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF 


ANTIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Modern European, who pays attention to 
the languages of antiquity, is naturally 
ſtruck with thoſe peculiarities by which they 
are remarkably diſtinguiſhed from the language 
which he himſelf acquired in his childhood. 
The moſt ſtriking mark by which antient lan- 
guages are diſtinguiſhed from modern, is the 
great variety of flexions which they employ to- 
expreſs the ſeveral relations of objects, and the 
time and modifications of action. The manner 
in which this difference between antient and 
modern languages aroſe from the circumſtances 
of mankind, has been excellently pointed out 
and illuſtrated by Doctor Smith. 

Beſides the variety of flexion, there is another 
peculiarity in the uncompounded languages of 
antiquity, that appears remarkable to a modern 
European, to wit, the inverted order in which 
words 
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words were placed both in ſpeaking and writing, 
The arrangement of his own language is fami- 
liar to him; and, in conſequence of the eaſe 
with which he makes uſe of it, and the difficulty 
which he finds in comprehending what is arran- 
ged upon different principles, he is apt to think 
that it alone can be natural. The other form 
of arrangement appears to him to be arbitrary, 
and merely the work of art. f 

This concluſion, which a modern European 
is apt to form, is not void of ſome plauſible rea- 
ſons to ſupport it. The general principles of 
grammar and ſyntax have à foundation in na- 
ture, and are accordingly the ſame in all lan- 
guages. In the order of Nature, the agent or 
cauſe exiſts before the action, and the action is 
performed before the effect be produced. When 
a perſon, therefore, has occaſion to mention the 
agent, the action, and the effect, it ſeems natu- 
ral to follow the order in which they appear ; 
and to place, firſt, the word expreſſing the a- 
gent; in the next place, the word expreſſing the 
action; and, laſt of all, the word expreſſing the 
effect, or the thing ated upon. Accordingly, 
the rules of conſtruction obſerved in all lan- 
guages follow this order, and place the ſubjec- 
tive member of the ſentence firſt, the attributive 
next, and the objective laſt. The conſtruction 


of antient, as well as modern languages, ſuppo- 
ſes 
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ſes this rule, and is founded upon it. It ap- 
pears, therefore, unnatural, at firſt ſight, that the 
arrangement of words ſhould not be directed by 
the ſame principle. The order, indeed, which 
this rule points out, is very often fullowed in 
antient languages ; but this circumſtance does 
not ſcem to ariſe from any regard to the rule, 
for it is allo frequently deviated from. The 
tranſpoſitions which every where occur, appear 
evidently to be reducible to no graminatical prin- 
ciples. If no other account of the appearance 
can be given, we may be led by theſe conſide- 
rations, to look upon the arrangement of autient 
languages as altogether arbitrary, the work of 
ſtudy and contrivance ; and to call it artificial, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the arrangement ot our 
own, which we know to be natural. 

It is evident, that the one of theſe peculiari- 
ties in antient languages neceflarily ſuppoſes the 
other. There can be little inverted arrangement 
without variety of flexion. Words, which cx- 
preſs things inſeparabiy connected with one ano- 
ther, muſt always be underſtood as if they were 
joined; and their relation could not be percei- 
ved, unleſs it were denoted by ſome common 
mark. In modern languay*es, the conucction 
of ſuch words is generally p out by juxta- 
poſition ; becauſe there is uotiung in the words 
themſelves that can anſwer the purpoſe, On 
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the other hand, the variety of termination in the 
antient languages, made it generally an caſy 
matter to diſcover what words were cloſely con- 
nected, though they were not placed near one 
another ; and thus rendered a great variety of 
arrangement practicable, without much danger 
of ambiguity. 

But, though the variety of flexion in the an- 
tient languages enabled thoſe who ſpoke them 
to make a choice among ſeveral arrangements of 
the ſame words, each of which they could adopt 
without becoming unintelligible ; it may juſtly be 
called in queſtion, whether this was the only 
circumſtance that introduced inverted arrange- 
ment. That it is a circumſtance, without which 
the varieties of arrangement which they made 
uſe of would have been impracticable, cannot 
be doubted ; but it would appear, that there 
muſt have been ſomething farther that induced 
them to forſake the grammatical order. The 
order of conſtruction would lead people to place 
words, expreſſing things intimately connected, 
cloſe by one another, unleſs ſome conſideration of 
importance directed them to a different arrange- 
ment. That they had it in their power to devi- 
ate, does not ſeem to be a ſufficient reaſon for 
their deviating in fact. 

There ſeems to be only one conſideration, 
ariſing from the nature of language itſelf, that 

could 
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could lead to ſuch an arangement in any caſe ; 
and, though it undoubtedly had ſome influence, 
it is not of ſufficient importance to have eſtabliſh- 
ed an univerſal cuſtom. The conſideration I 
mean, 1s the preference in ſound that one form 
of arrangement poſſeſſes over another. Men 
have unqueſtionably an attachment to harmoni- 
ous arrangement in language; and every nation 
has ſhewn this attachment in its early poetry. 
But this attachment will go no great length. It 
is relinquiſhed, on all occaſions, for the fake of 
expreſſion ; and hence the ſounds, in almoſt all 
languages, that ſignify any ſort of exertion, are 
harſh. Beſides, inverſions are common in the 
rude jargon of barbarous nations, that cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have paid attention to melody, or 
any other object of taſte, and that have ſcarce 
words, or rude ſounds enough, to expreſs their 
meaning with regard to the common neceſſaries 
of life. 

If men had been led to a tranſpoſed arrange- 
ment, by a regard to the harmony of their lan- 
* guage, this form of arrangement might have 
been properly called artificial. On this ſuppo- 
ſition, they would have conſidered carefully in 
what order words might be placed to be moſt 
agrecable to the ear; and the order which Na- 
ture points out would bave been changed by 
defign. But it will hardly be imagined, that al- 
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moſt any particular, with regard to the common 
language of any country, proceeded from deſign. 
Neceſſity forced men to invent words, for the 
purpoſes of ſocial intercourſe ; the ſounds fixed 
upon were, in general, accidental; flexion was 
fallen upon as the eaſieſt expedient for expreſ- 
ſing relation, time, and modification, and became 
univerſal from analogy. Pronunciation is the ef. 
fe& of cuſtom. In theſe matters, there is no 
law-giver who has formed a code of regulations, 
or has ſtudied what is beſt, and commanded 
men to adhere to it. Grammarians are philo- 
ſophers, not law-givers. They have no exiſtence 
till language is furmed, and has become analo- 
gous from cauſes independent of deſign. They 
collect facts, and arrange them, and draw con- 
cluſions from them; but they are allowed to 
make no innovations. In matters of language, 
the pcople claim, and exerciſe a right of making 
laws for theinſelves. 

If theſe remarks be well founded, with regard 
to language in other particulars, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the caſe is ſimilar with reſpect 
to arrangement. It had, in all probability, an 
origin independent of art. It is true, indeed, 
that, after a language has become regular and 
poliſhed, and, after the people who make uſe 
of it, have become attentive to elegance and 
beauty of expreſſion, they will pay attention to 

the 
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the arrangement of words. They will readily 
obſerve, that, when placed in one order, they 
have more perſpicuity, ſtrength, or beauty, than 
when placed in another. They will make a 
choice among the various arrangements which 
the genius of the language, or the authority of 
cuſtom, permits them to employ ; and will con- 
vert this, as well- as other particulars, into an 
object of taſte. But this was not the ſituation 
of thoſe who firſt ſpoke in tranſpoſed lan- 
g. 

Tranſpoſition, ſuch as we meet with in the 
antient languages, appears to ariſe from natu- 
ral ptinciples; and may, therefore, be expected 
in every language that will admit of it conſiſt- 
ently with perſpicuity. The reaſon of it is not 
to be ſought in the ingenuity and contrivance of 
thoſe who invented the language, or made uſe 
of it, but in the common ſucceſſion of thoughts 
in the human mind. 

A man naturally utters his thoughts in the or- 
der in which they occur to him. This order 


varies according to the circumſtances in which 


he is placed. A man who is keenly engaged in 
the performance of any action, does not ſee what 
he is doing, nor the effects that ariſe from it, in 
the ſame light in which they appear to the in- 
different ſpectator. His thoughts, with regard 
to it, ſucceed in a different order from thoſe of 

the 
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the man who is not intereſted in it. The mind 
of hir who is agitated by any paſſion, is filled 
with reflcQions concerning what he has done 
or ſuffered, or intends to do. On the , 
nothing enters into the mind of the cool ſpecta- 
tor, but the actions which he has ſeen. Bring 
theſe perſons to relate the tranſaction that has 
paſſed, and they will give their accounts of it in 
very different forms. He who was no way con- 
cerned in it, will endeavour to communicate to 
others, a view of the faQs, in the ſame light in 
which they occurred to himſelf. He will inform 
you how the action began, how it was carried 
on, and how it was finiſhed. The perſon who 
was engaged in it, will, on the contrary, repre- 
ſent, in ſtrong colours, thoſe circumſtanees which 
operated moſt powerfully upon his own feelings. 
He will ſpeak, as if he endeavoured to gain your 
ſympathy, or to rouſe your indignation. The 
fats which he produces will not be arranged in 
the order in which they happened, but in the 
order in which his paſſion has thrown them to 
anſwer its own purpoſes. His narration will, of 
conſequence, convey no clear view of the tranſ- 
action. A child, who is much offended, com- 
monly dwells upon ſuch circumſtances as con- 
vey a very imperfect notion of what has happen. 
ed ; and, frequently, you muſt employ a great 
number of interrogatories before you underſtand 

the 
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the cauſe of his complaint. Upon this fa& is 
founded the diſtinction of direct and indirect 
deſcription, taken notice of by critics. The for- 
mer of theſe deſcribes objects and events, as 
they are in themſelves, or as they appear to the 
diſpaſhonate ſpectator: The latter expreſſes the 
feelings of a perſon who has beheld them with 
emotion, and who only ſelects ſuch circumſtan- 
ces as have made an impreſſion upon his own 
mind, 

Since, then, our thoughts, upon many occa- 
fions, do not follow the order in which things 
really are, or in which events have happened, it 
is evident, that neither will the expreſſions of 
them follow that order. Speech will naturally 
follow the order in which the things which it 
expreſſes are ſuggeſted to the mind. A man, in 
all caſes, when he is under no reſtraint, natural- 
ly utters firſt what is uppermoſt in his thoughts. 
He who is zealous about any thing that fully oc- 
cupics his mind, does not begin to explain his 
conceptions with a formal preface, and then pro- 
ceed to open up matters gradually to the under- 
ſtandings of his hearers ; but enters at once into 
the middle of his ſubject, and, following the dic- 
tates of his own heart, addrefles the paſſions of 
his hearers without intending it, not recolleQing, 
that they have not yet received proper informa- 
ton. Lyric poetry, which uſually repreſents the 
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paſſions and feelings of an agitated mind, bor - 
rows this abrupt manner; and a great part of 
the poet's art lies in conveying proper informa- 
tion concerning the ſubje& that has given occa- 
fion for ſo much warmth, without appearing to 
intend it. 

It may naturally be expected, that what takes 
place in a ſpeech expreſſive of the ſpeaker's paſ- 
fions, will alſo take place in every part of it; and 
that the arrangement of words in ſentences, e- 
ſpecially if the force of habit be not powerful, 
muſt frequently deviate from the order of con- 
ſtruction. A man will naturally name firſt that 
object which makes the greateſt impreſſion upon 
him, and afterwards the objects or actions con- 
nected with it. A man, who is ſpeaking under 
the influence of admiration, anger, deſire, or any 
other paſſion, mentions firſt the cauſe of his pre- 
ſent emotions, and then the objects or circum- 
ſtances united with it. It is obvious, that any 
one of thoſe things which are expreſſed by the 
different conſtituent parrs of a ſentence, may be 
the immediate occafion of the emotion which is 
felt. The agent, the action, or the effect, may 
each of them produce the affection of love, ad- 
miration, fear, defire, or anger. On ſome oc- 
caſions, even a quality, a circumſtance, or a con- 
tingency, may be the immediate cauſe of the ſen- 
ſation. It is evident, then, that, if the nature of 
language 
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language be ſuch as will admit of it, any one of 
the conſtituent parts of a ſentence may be placed 
firſt or laſt, according to the importance which 
it appears to poſſeſs in the imagination of the 
ſpeaker. Still, however, the grammatical prin- 
ciples, which mark out the relations in which the 
different parts of the ſentence ſtand to one an- 
other, remain unaltered, though the order which 
they point out be not followed. 

If men were pure intelligences, without affec- 
tions and paſſions, it is probable that there would 
be no inverſions in language. If this were the 
caſe, the ſole purpoſe of ſpeaking would be to 
communicate information; and, in doing this, 
every man would follow the order of things, be- 
cauſe it would be the ſame with the order of his 
own thoughts. He would firſt expreſs the cauſe, 
then the action, next the effect, and laſt of all 
the circumſtances or other peculiarities connec- 
ted with them. He would follow, in every re- 
ſpe, the grammatical order, and it alone would 
be natural. But men are frequently under the 
influence of ſtrong paſſions and affections. Hence 
it becomes one of the uſes of language to ex- 
preſs the emotions and feelings of the heart, as 
well as the perceptions and judgments of the un- 
derſtanding. Perhaps this uſe of ſpeech, at all 
times, and eſpecially ainong the firſt inventors of 
language, is more frequent than the other. Men 
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expreſs their admiration, their deſires, and theip 
reſentment, more frequently than they relate 
or deſcribe, with a view of communicating in- 
formation. Hence they are naturally inclined 
to make frequent uſe of tranſpoſitions. If the 
language be uncompounded, and have great va- 
riety of terminations, by means of which the 
grammatical order can be diſcerned, though the 
order of the words be altered, as was the caſe in 
the antient languages, theſe tranſpoſitions will be 
frequently uſed. They will become equally fa- 
miliar to thoſe who are habituated to them with 
the grammatical order, and will naturally take 
place of it, when any circumſtance of ſtrength or 
beauty ſeems to give them a preference. We 
are as often affected by the objects acted upon, 
or the effect, as by the agent or cauſe. Of con- 
ſequence, the oblique caſes may be expreſſed 
firſt, as frequently as the nominative. When 
this order has obtained the authority of cuſtom, 
men will make uſe of it when they are calm and 
deliberate, as well as when they are agitated. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, that this is the caſe in antient 
languages. Ihe verb or word which expreſſes 
action or paſſion may alſo ſometimes ſtand firſt; 
becauſe the action itſelf, independently of the agent 
or effect, may ſometimes ſtrike the nagination. 
This order, however, muſt be much leſs fre- 
quent than either of the former. It is generally 
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the objects, and not the operation, with which 
we are affected. Though we know that the ac- 
tion is neceflary to produce the change by which 
our emotions are excited, yet it does not make 
the principal figure among our conceptions. We 
ace apt, indeed, when we ſtudy a language, to 
look upon the verb as the principal word in a 
ſentence ; and it is natural that we ſhould do ſo, 
when we conſider it in a grammatical light. It 
is the key of the ſentence ; and, till it be found, 
the other parts are inacceſſible, and without 
meaning. But the action expreſſed by it does 
nou commonly make fo diſtinguiſhed an appear- 
ance in the eye of a perſon who ſpeaks a language, 
as it does in the eye of a grammarian. In the 
generality of caſes, he conſiders the verb as no- 
thing more than the word that connects together 
the ſubjective and objective expreſſions, and 
points out their connection, relation, or influence 
upon one another. It is eſſential to the ſen- 
tence; for without it no meaning can be ex- 
prefled ; but it makes not a principal figure in 
the ſpeaker's imagination. He will, therefore, 
in the generality of cafes, be inclined to aflign it 
the laſt place, and to mention firſt the two ob- 
jects that more immediately intereſt him. This, 
accordingly, was the order eſtabliſhed by habit in 
the Latin language; and Quintilian tells us, that 
every tranſgreſſion of this rule was a tranſpoſi- 
tion. 
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tion. When ſpeaking concerning the propriety 
of ending ſentences with verbs, he oblerves, 
Sine dubio omne quod non cludet hyperbaton 
eſt.” This eſtabliſhed cuſtom was of great conſe- 
quence to the writers and orators of Rome. It 
enabled them always to keep a word in reſerve, 
without which the ſentence was not complete, till 
they had expreſſed the leſs eſſential circumſtances, 
and thus rendered it impoſſible for them, with- 
out groſs negligence, to make uſe of a ſentence, 
which, as we expreſs it, dragged a tail. 
Sometimes, it may neither be the things 
which act, or are acted upon, nor the action itſelf, 
that chiefly intereſts the mind; but ſome modi- 
fication, quality, or circumſtance z and, in thoſe 
caſes, what are called the Terminative or circum- 


ſtantial members of the ſentence, may be thoſe 
which will be firſt expreſſed by an agitated mind. 
This form of arrangement is not peculiar to the 
antient languages, but is common to all languages 
whatever, Now, ſays Hamlet, when meditating 


whether or not he ſhould kill his uncle, whom 
he had found praying, 


Now might I do it pat; now he is praying; 
And now T'll do't. 
It was the conveniency of the time that made 
the principal figure in his imagination. 
It is to be obſerved, with reſpect to the tranſ- 
poſitions of antient languages, that the order of 
| words 
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words was ſo far aſcertained by cuſtom, that it 
cannot be looked upon as arbitrary. The mo- 
dern critics are in a groſs miltake, who ring the 
changes upon the capital words of a ſentence, 
and affirm, that the Roman manner of ſpeaking 
admitted of arrangements equal to them in num- 
ber ; and the moderns, who write in Latin, are 
in the fame miſtake, when they think they are 
writing the Roman language, while they are 
tranſpoſing words in whatever manner ſcems a- 
greeable to their fancy or car. The Roman ar- 
rangement was far from being in ſuch an uncer- 
tain ſituation. Quintilian produces ſome in- 
ſtances of inverſions which he thinks blameable, 
that would ſcarce appear to us to be inverſions 
at all. He thinks the following ſentence in Cic. 
pro Cluentio, needs an apology, though we would 
ſcarce conſider it as uncommon. * Animadver. 
5 ti, judices, omnem accuſatoris orationem in 
* duas diviſam eſſe partes: In duas partes divi- 
«* ſam eſſe, ſays he, © rectum eſt, ſed durum et 
incomptum.“ He cenſures the following ex- 
preſſion of Domitius Afer, as affected, which we 
have often ſeen imitated, © Gratias agam conti- 
* nuo.” Some inverſions, he ſays, are entirely 
peculiar to poetry, and are inadmiſſible in proſe, 
as in Virgil, Hyperboreo ſeptem ſubjeQa trioni ;? 
* Quod oratio nequaquam recipiet, obſerves 
Quintilian, And the following arrangements in 
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the poems of Mzcenas he thinks unallowable 
even in verſe : 


Sole et aurora rubent plurima. 

Inter facra movit aqua fraxinos. 

Ne exequias quidem unus inter miſerrimos viderem 
Meas. 


It appears, then, that the arrangement of an- 
tient languages was not artificial nor arbitrary, 
but aroſe from Nature, and was limited by de- 
terminate boundaries. The antients were as 
ſenſible as we are when violent tranſpoſitions 
were made uſe of, They collected uncommon 
inverſions from their poets and orators ; and 
theſe collections have a place in their books of 
rhetoric. 

After the German and Tartar nations took 
poſſeſſion of the Roman empire, compounded 
languages were formed out of the different ſimple 
languages that had been ſpoken by the con- 
querors and the conquered. Variety of flexion, 
which is one principal characteriſtic of the an- 
tient languages, was in a good meaſure loſt, in 
conſequence of the circumſtances of the united 
people. The effect of this change was, that the 
other peculiarity of uncompounded languages 
was alſo in a conſiderable degree taken away. 
Whea variety of termination was no longer in 
uſe, the nominative and oblique caſes of nouns, 

in 
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in the greater number of inſtances, could only 
be diſtinguiſhed by their poſition. The place of 
the attributive member of the ſentence was, for 
the moſt part, fixed after the ſubjective and be- 
fore the objective. The grammatical order took 
place of the order which the operation of paſſion 
and affection had introduced, and cuſtom had 
eſtabliſhed, in the primitive languages of both 
people. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that the authors of the 
new compounded languages were more employ- 
ed in the exerciſes of the underſtanding, or were 
leſs ſubject to the influence of violent paſſions, 
than their forefathers, the inventors of the pri- 
mitive languages, had been. The operatioa of 
their affections and feelings ſhould naturally have 
led them to retain the antient arrangement. But 
the operation of the cauſes which took away 
their declenſions and conjugations was irreſiſtible. 
Unacquainted with the principles of grammar, 
they could not learn the complex flexions of a 
foreign language. They were forced to make 


up a language of a ſimple form, which, from the 


nature of it, could admit of few inverſions. They 
bad no choice left, but to adopt the order of 
conſtruction, or to become unintelligible. 


The people, however, who had made uſe of 


this compounded language, had paſſions and af - 
fections equally ſtrong with thoſe of their forefa- 
thers. 
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thers. It is not to be imagined, therefore, that 
they would form a language that had no provi- 
fion made for the expreſſion of their feelings and 
emotions. Though the terminations of their 
language afforded no proper means for laying - 
open their ſenſations, it may caſily be believed 
that they were not deſtitute of expedients ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe. Even without the uſe of 
caſes, and with very little flexion, the modern 
languages of Europe admit of variety in arrange- 
ment. They have active and pafhve voices, much 
more determined than thoſe of the Romans. By 
ſubſtituting the one of theſe, inſtead of the other, 
it is eaſy for the ſpeaker to place the ſubjective 
or objective firſt, according to his pleaſure. By 
means of prepolitions, and auxiliary verbs, a 
conſiderable variety of arrangement can be in- 
troduced, without producing ambiguity, though 
not ſo much as could be done by the termina- 
tions of antiquity. In the diſpoſal of circum- 
ſtances, all the varicty of the uncompounded 
languages is admiſſible. Tranſlators of antient 
authors ſeem frequently not to have been aware 
of the powers which the language in which they 
wrote poſſeſſed. They have generally formed 
their tranſlations upon the grammatical order 
of the or'ginal. The conſequence is, that the 
conceptions of the author are entirely difarran- 
ged in the tranſlation, and the obje& which he 
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placed firſt is thrown to the end of the ſentence. 
This appears to be one of the principal reaſons 
that the generality of tranſlations want vigour and 
ſpirit. The inconvenience might generally be 
avoided, and the conceptions of the author pre- 
ſerved in the order in which he put them, by the 
expedients which have been mentioned, 

The capital circumſtance in which modern 
languages differ from the antient, is, that, in the 
former, the place of the verb is almoſt invariably 
fixed to a fituation where it does not produce 
the beſt effect. Active verbs can ſeldom be re- 
ſerved for the cloſe of a ſentence, without tranſ- 
poſitions which the analogy of modern languages 
will ſcarce permit. The place of the verb, as 
was formerly obſerved, is of little conſequence to 
the expreſſion of paſſion, becauſe it is not the ac- 
tion that generally makes the principal figure in 
the imagination; and where it does, the verb 
can be put in the principal place, by an allow- 
able inverſion in the moſt compounded Euro- 
pean language. The determinate ſituation of 
the verb is indeed a diſadvantage in modern 
languages, in another reſpect. As it cannot be 
generally thrown to the cloſe of the ſentence, fo 
as to preſerve the ſuſpenſe of the hearer, it re- 
quires art in the ſpeaker to diſpoſe of the cir- 
cumſtantial and terminative expreſſions among 
the principal members, in ſuch a manner as to 
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prevent a languid addition, after the ſenſe. is 
complete, We know, however, from the prac- 
tice of the beſt writers, that this inconvenience 
is by no means inſuperable. 

The eaſe with which they who made uſe of the 
antient languages could keep up the attention, 
by the poſition of the verb, is the chief circum- 
ſtance in favour of the antient arrangement. It 
is not, however, the only one. The varieties 
that could be introduced, without violating the 
laws of cuſtom, contributed much to the har- 
mony of ſpeech, under the direction of a perſon 
who could make proper uſe of them. The va- 
riety that was admiſhble, appears to have been 
confiderable, though it has been ſhown that it 
was not ſo great as has been often imagined. 

With reſpeQ to ſtrength and energy, fo far as 
ſuch properties depend on arrangement, antient 
and modern languages ſeem to be nearly on a 
level. In either of them, the object that princi- 
pally affects the imagination may, by a proper 
management, be made to hold the principal 
place. In both, the order which cuſtom has ren- 
dered the moſt general, expreſſes nothing either 
paſſionate nor affecting. The inverted order, 
antiently made uſe of in common converſation, 
preſented no object to the mind in a ſtriking 
point of view, any more than the order of con- 
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ſtruction does to us. In both of them the de- 
viations alone can be felt. 

With regard to perſpicuity, there appear to 
be ſome advantages on the fide of modern lan- 
guages. When a language is tranſpoſitive, it is 
not eaſy to tell what number of different termi- 
nations might be neceſſary to prevent all ambi- 
guity, and to make the hearer neceſſarily per- 
ceive the relation that ſubſiſts among the words 
which are intimately connected. There can be 
no doubt, however, but fuch a number might be 
fallen upon. But the number made uſe of by 
the antients was not ſufficient for the purpoſe. 
The writer or ſpeaker was obliged to be upon 
his guard, even when expreſſing himſelf in the 
common form, leſt his words ſhould be ſuſcep- 
tible of two meanings; and the beſt writers, af- 
ter all their care, have not always been ſucceſſ- 
ful. Often the meaning to be choſen muſt be 
determined from the connection, and not from 
the words. The want of articles, and the omiſ- 
ſion of the perſonal pronouns, were great cauſes 
of this ambiguity ; but it alſo aroſe, in a conſi- 
derable degree, from the variations admiſſible in 
the common arrangement, and from want of de- 
terminate precifion in the flexions. Chremetem 
audivi percuſſiſſe Demeam.* It is impoſſible, 
from this ſentence, to ſay who was the ſufferer. 
In the following, the meaning cannot be miſta- 
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ken; but the reference of the words is not deter» 
mined by the grammatical rules of the language. 
© Viſum eſſe a ſe hominem librum ſcribentem.” 
It we were not prevented by the ſenſe, we would 
take the book to be the writer as ſoon as the 
man. This is often the caſe among proſe wri- 
ters; but ambiguity is much more frequent a- 
mong poets, who allow themſelves greater liber - 
ty in tranſpoſition, It is not eaſy to tell how 
many ſenſes the following line in Virgil might 
admit of, if we were to overlook its connection. 


* Saxa vocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus aras.” 


It may be what Virgil meant, The Italians 
call thoſe particular rocks in the midſt of the 
billows, altars; or, they call rocks in the ſea, in 
general, altars ;* or, which ſeems, at firſt ſight, 
the moſt obvious meaning, it may be, The Ita- 
lians call altars, which are in the midſt of the 
billows, rocks; or, They call thoſe particular 
altars, rocks ;* or it may be, Men call all the 
racks, or theſe particular rocks, in the midſt of 
the Italian Sea, altars; or, they call all the 
altars, or theſe particular altars, in the mid(t of 
the Italian Sea, rocks.“ There are more mean- 
ings of which it is ſuſceptible. Some part of this 
ambiguity ariſes from the want of articles ; but a 
good part of it is owing to arrangement. A 
man could icarce find eight words in a modern 
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language that could be diſpoſed fo as to admit of 
ſo many meanings. In all languages, indeed, 
there will frequently occur ambiguous expreſ- 
ſions ; and it might be eafy to produce num- 
bers of them from modern poets, who make uſe 
of tranſpoſitions; but they are not nearly ſo fre- 
quent as in the antient poets. In proſe, the 
conſtruction is uſually determined preciſely by 
the words, without any regard to the fenſe. The 
principal parts of a ſentence are almoſt regularly 
known by their poſition ; and all relations and 
modifications are much more diſtinctly marked, 
by prepoſitions and auxiliary verbs, than they 
were antiently by caſes and moods and tenſes, 
As terminations are not regarded, we are free 
from all the confuſion that ariſes from their am- 
biguity. For the purpoſe, therefore, of convey. 
ing information with preciſion, the arrangement 
of modern languages appears to poſleſs ſome ad- 
vantages over the arrangement of antient lan- 
guages. It is ſometimes defective in point of 
beauty and harmony; but it poſſeſſes excellence 
of a much ſuperior nature. | 


IIe 
ON THE 


STRUCTURE of the EASTERN CHURCHES, 
and the Celebration of Mass, according 
to the Ceremonies of the GREEK 
CHURCH. 


FROM THE GREEK OF 
SYMEON, Metropolitan of Theſſalonica. 


INCE, moved by divine affeQtion, ye are 
defirous of underſtanding the ſymbols and 
meaning of the rites performed at the celebra- 
tion of maſs, and of knowing the myſteries ty- 
pified by the holy apparel, receive, in affection, 
the explanation which I have given of them, and 
which I undertook by the incitement and en- 
couragement of the love of God, who fo loved 
us as to give his only begotten fon to redeem 
ns. For he came to us in love, and ſojourned 
amongſt 
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amongſt us, and paſſed through the different 
ſtages of life, from infancy to manhood, that by 
his words, and by his deeds, we might be re- 
warded and ſatisfied. In fine, he gave himſelf 
to be ſhared amongſt us. Now, fince he be- 
came united to us by the corporeal principles he 
received from the Virgin, this union muſt ne- 
ceflarily and actually extend to all that believe. 
Thus truly we live, and are renewed; * for,” 
fays he, unleſs you eat the body, and drink the 
blood of the Son of Man, you have no life in 
you.“ And again, I live, and whoſo feedeth 
upon me, liveth by me.“ This work he gra- 
ciouſly effectuated by the facraments: For he 
hath regenerated us by baptiſm, begetting us in 
perfect purity. By the laying on of hands, and 
by iwpir.tion, he infuſeth the ointment of grace. 
He truly is the ointment : © For my name, he 
ſays, © is poured out ointment.” Anointing him- 
ſelf as God, and being anointed as man, and 
thence graciouſly anointing us, he beſtows on us 
the fragrant vivifying power of the Spirit. But 
the third and greateſt gift is, that he hath made 
us partakers of himſelf, as he manifeſted at the 
inſtitution of the ſacraments. For he took bread 
and hallowed it, and likewiſe the cup ; © and this,” 
faid he, is my body, and this my blood.” And 
he not only hallowed, but called us to partake : 
Take and cat,” ſays he, and let all drink of it.” 
He 
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He not only did fo himſelf at that particular 
time, but appointed the performance of the ſame 
in all future time by his miniſters. © Do this,” 
fays he, in remembrance of me.“ We have 
juſt reaſon to remember him, fince he, conform- 
ing himſelf to us, partook of our body and blood, 
and being God, aſſumed the appearance of man; 
and, with a view that we ſhould participate of his 
divinity, in the moſt divine and incomprehenſible 
manner, mingled himſelf with what we cat and 
what we drink. By his omnipotent power, he 
transforms bread and wine into body and blood. 
Thus he is blended and mingled with us; and, 
being the Sun of Righteouſneſs, he beams upon 
us with pure radiance, not merely as a ſun emit- 
ting ſplendour, but purifying the impure, and 
enlightening thoſe that are capable of receiving 
the light. 

Since, therefore, this is the myſtery of ſanctifi- 
cation, and the end of the divine incarnation ; for 
thus we have fellowſhip with God, and by grace 
become divine creatures, the church of Chriſt 
carefully and devoutly continues the perform- 
ance of its early inſtitutions, and explains, by 
holy ſymbols, thoſe things which exceed our un- 
derſtanding : For the viſible actions which we 
perform partake of that great glory, that all may 
be aſtoniſhed. But the underſtandings of all 
cannot penetrate their deſign; therefore, many 
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are at a loſs, and demand a reaſon for theſe 
things. But certainly the things which are thus 
figured exceed all human comprehenſion ; for 
not even angels can conceive the incarnation of 
God, and other myſteries promulgated by the 
church. | 

Yet God hath not left us entirely uninformed 
concerning the things which belong to bimſelf, 
but hath initiated us in the knowledge of all that 
we are able to know and inquire after, and dif- 
cover, and comprehend, fince for our fake they 
were appointed. 

Humble and inferior as I am, fince you, how- 
ever, eſteeming my knowledge, have demanded 
from me an explanation of theſe things, in affec- 
tion I will diſcuſs them, collecting the greater 
part from the Fathers; for I invent no new ex- 
planations, nor in any reſpe& change what we 
have received from them, but preſerve them un- 
touched and entire, as the ſymbol of faith : For 
we celebrate maſs, as it was inſtituted by our 
Saviour, and handed down by the Apoſtles and 
Fathers; and as the Lord, while he yet ſojourn- 
ed with his Diſciples, conſecrated the bread, and 
broke it, and gave it unto them, and in hke 
manner the cup, fo alſo it is performed by the 
church. Holy Dionyfius, the immediate ſucceſ- 
for of the Apoſtles, bears teſtimony to this inſti - 
tution, teaching us the holy rites of religion. 

Ccc Chryſoſtom 
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Cliryſoſtom and Baſilius, thoſe publiſhers of ſa- 
cred things, when they explain the method of 
celebrating maſs, recommend an order corre- 
ſponding to the practice of our church. This is 
confirmed by the prayers uſcd in the perform- 
ance of mals, denoting the firſt and fecond en- 
tries, and all the other parts of the holy myſtery. 

That the Fathers intended that the edifice of 
the church ſhould be held facred, not acceſſible 
to all promiſcuouſly, and that the older ſhould 
be reverenced with uncommon awe, appears 
from the following authorities : All Catechumens 
were excluded. Ambroſius prohibited Theodo- 
fius from entering the temple, or approaching 
the altar. Gregotius, author of the Dialogues, 
not only teſtifies that facrifice was offered with 
leavened bread, but held churches in veneration, 
and ſuffered no dead bodits to be buried within 
them. Ifidorus of Peluſium, juſtly reckoned a- 
mong the Fathers, in his Epiſtles, enjoins the 
celebration of mals in the manner practiſed a- 
mong us. And Maximus, ſkilled in theology, 
hath explained every myſtery of the holy litur- 
gy, as it is celebrated in the catholic church, and 
hath interpreted the reaſon of every rite. Truſt- 
ing in the grace of God, I write you the expla- 
nations given by thoſe, and others of the Fathers, 
who were my predeceſſors. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, I treat of the Temple; for, ſince the 
Temple and the Prieſt are the inftruments em- 
ployed m divine worſhip, the Prieſt to confecrate 
and the Temple to contain the altar, it is proper 
we ſhould ſpeak of both. 

The temple, though it is conſtructed of wood 
or ſtone, is endowed with extraordinary grace 
tor, dedicated witt: myſticai prayers, it is anoint- 
ed with holy ointment, and is rendered the ha- 
bitation of God. Nor is it pervious to all; but 
ſome parts may be entered by prieſts, and ſome by 
laymen, Being divided into two parts, the inner, 
which is concealed, and the outer, it is an emblem 
of Chriſt, who poſſeſſed two natures, the one of 
which was viſible, and the other inviſible. It 18 
alſo a ſymbol of human nature, conſtituted of 
foul and body. It is emblematic of the Trinity, 
whoſe eſſence is incomprehenſible, but which is 
known by its power and providence. In a par- 
ticular manner, it figures the univerſe, which is 
partly viſible, and partly inviſible. The celeſtial 
part, which cannot be ſeen, is ſhadowed by the 
interior, and the terreſtrial, or viſible part, by 
the exterior diviſion. In another view, the 
temple may be conſidered under a threetold di- 
viſion, the veſtible, or place before the temple, 
the temple itſelf, and the adytum ; and thus it is 
emblematic of the Trinity. Of the three diſtinct 
orders of bleſſed ſpirits, and of pious men, un- 
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der the threefold diſtinction of prieſts, of lay- 
men, perfect in the faith, and of thoſe who are 
in the act of repentance. Ihe ſtructure of the 
temple alſo typifies earthly things. By the ve- 
ſtible terreſtrial things are typified, the ſky and 
celeſtial bodies, by the temple itſelf, and heaven 
by the adytum. 

The Lord of Heaven is denoted in the Ady- 
tum by the Awful Altar, or Sacred Table, which 
is likewiſe denominated the Holy of Holies, the 
Throne and Place of God, the Reſting Place, 
the Mercy Seat, the Office of the Great Sacri- 
fice, the Monument of Chriſt, and the Taber- 
nacle of his Glory. The Ccleſtial Tabernacle 
of God is typified by the Veil, or curtain of the 
Altar, the Abode of Angels, and Reſting Place 
of the Saints. The lattices and diviſions mark 
the difference between the objects of fight, and 
thoſe that can be conceived of the underſtand- 
ing. The covering of the altar is divided into 
four parts, containing four angles z becauſe the 
fullneſs of the church hath been completed 
from the extremities of the earth. And the 
names of the four Evangeliſts are in the angles; 
becauſe by them the church hath been eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the goſpel hath pervaded the world. It 
is partly as a winding-ſheet for the dead, and 
partly as a raiment of glory. As the palm uſed 
in that ſervice, which is uſually ſung when it is 
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laid on, expreſſes it, The Lord hath reigned, 
and clothed himſelf with beauty.” The altar 
is made of ſtone, becauſe it denotes Chriſt, who 
is called the Rock, our Foundation, the Head of 
the Corner, the Corner Stone; and becauſe the 
rock from which, of old times, Iſrael quaffed 
water, was a type of this table. We now drink 
from it, not water, but the living blood of the 
Word: By the Holy Aſſeſſor, the incarnate Word, 
fitting at the right hand of the Father in Heaven: 
By the ſteps, are implied the order and gradual 
advancement of angels and holy men ; and the 
prieſt is a type of Jeſus, who is alſo denoted by 
the Goſpel laid upon the Altar, and the Croſs, 
which indicates the ſacrifice. Under the table 
are the relics of martyrs, whoſe ſpirits approach 
to Chriſt, the great martyr of the Father. They 
are contained in the altar, the foundation of the 
church, becauſe the church was firſt eſtabliſhed 
by the blood of Chriſt, and then by the blood of 
the martyrs. It is ſprinkled with ointment, be- 
cauſe it is replete with the fullneſs of the power 
of the ſpirit, and contains the living conſecrated 
ointment. It is covered, becauſe its contents 
are difficult to be ſeen or apprehended. It is 
moſt elevated and moſt ſplendid, as the throne 
of God. The ranks of thoſe approaching, de- 
note the celeſtial Virtues. Grace is figured by 

the 
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the incenſe diffuſed from it, and communicating 
itſelf around; and the lights imply the perpetual 
and inexhauſtible illumination of the righteous. 
Theſe things, theretore, are ſhadowed by the 
Bema, or Adytum. The body of the temple 
is a figure of the terreſtrial world, or of the ce- 
leitial, fo far as it is viſible. When we pray be- 
fore the temple, we conſider it as heaven; and 
it is aſſimulated to the Garden of Eden. On 
this account, in holy monaſteries, while the mu- 
ſic is without, the temple is covered with veils, 
which thoſe who enter remove, manifeiting, 
that Chriſt hath deſcended to us, hath removed 
the middle wall of partition, hath given peace, 
and bath led us up into heaven. Here finners 
are not permitted to enter. The ſame myſteries 
are implied by the rites of dedication. Bur, 
when we pour out our prayers within, and per- 
form the moſt awful ceremonies, the altar typi- 
fies Heaven, and the temple itſelf denotes the 
outward part, into which all are aſſembled. 

The heap before the tribunal implies the ſtone 
rolled from the monument. The deacons and 
the elders repreſent the angelic body; the firſt 
celebrating maſs, the ſecond performing their 

morning worſhip. The beauty of the temple is 

na type of the beauty of the creation. The lights 
fuſpended on high repreſent the ſtars ; and the 
circle in the middle marks the firmament. We 
offer 
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offer oil, wax, and incenſe. Oil is a figure of 
divine compaſſion; wax extracted from a thou- 
ſand flowers, denotes the entire oblation of our- 
ſelves, and a facrifice of all we poſſeſs; and in- 
cenſe is a type of the divine favour, and of the 
ſwcet ſmelling gift of the Spirit poured out upon 
all. The prieſts ,beginning their facred hymns 
within the Adytum, ſhadow the firſt rank of the 
ſpirits in the preſence of God. The deacons, 
with the readers and fingers of pſalms, and the 
holy ſcriptures, denote the middle cliorus of ſpi- 
rits. The aflembly of the people, or thoſe vo- 
luntacily invoking the mercy of God with hymns, 
denotes the laſt order of angels, with whom no 
wicked perſon, or heretic, may affociate. For 
there is no fellowſhip of light with darkneſs ; for, 
if any one turns to the light, he is denominated 
of thoſe who are of the light. Now theſe things 
are figured to us by the temple ; and more than 
theſe may be invented by thoſe to whom God 
hath accorded the faculty of contemplation. 

The prieſt in the facred writings is denomina- 
ted the Meſſenger of God, Omnipotent, as he 
announceth the precept and will of heaven. He 
alſo repreſents Jeſus, becauſe he obtains his 
power by conſecration. But the chief prieſt is 
preferred to him, becauſe he fits on the feat of 
Chriſt ; and, from his abundance, can bind or 
diſſolve. The chief * is the ſucceſſor of the 
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apoſtles ; and, therefore, in the performance of 
ſacred things, he is clothed with thoſe holy 
veſtments, which contain all ſpiritual teſtimony, 
and emblems of ſpiritual gifts. Of theſe we diſ- 
courſe according to our capacity. 

The clergy, who are ordained within the A- 
dytum, are divided into three claſſes, the Epiſ- 
copus, the Prieſt, and the Deacon. Of theſe 
the Epiſcopus is faid to be moſt illuminated; be- 
cauſe he has the power of beſtowing light upon 
others. For all the prieſts receive the ſeal of 
their order from him ; by him temples are dedi- 
cated ; and by him baptiſm, ſanctification, the 
re miſſion of fins, and the facraments, are ad- 
miniſtered to the laymen. The Preſbyter is cal - 
led the moſt perfect; becauſe he has the power 
of initiating others in the facred myſteries; but 
he cannot communicate this power. He may 
baptiſe and conſccrate, but cannot impart this 
power to others, The Deacon is faid to mini- 
ſter, becauſe he holds the place of a ſervant ; and 
this is the loweſt order of prieſts. 

Each of theſe has the dreſs of his order. The 
deacons dreſs typifies the loweſt order of angels. 
The prieſt has the ſame, becauſe he received the 
chariſma of the deacon; and his epitrachelion 
thews, that he has been ſanctified and initiated. 
Beſides, to theſe other ornaments, the epiſcopus 
adds a pallium, an emblem of the incarnate Son 
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of God, When he clothes himſelf with the 
holy veſtments, the firſt which he puts on is the 
ſticharion, which repreſents the lucid raiment of 
angels ; becauſe we know that angels have often 
appeared in white apparel z for he that appear- 
ed at the tomb of Chriſt was thus arrayed. It 
teſtifies likewiſe, that the prieſtly ſtate is free 
from ſpot or blemiſh ; and to this the prieſt gives 
evidence, pronouncing as he puts it on, My 
* ſoul ſhall rejoice in the Lord, who hath cloath- 
ed me with the garment: of ſalvation.“ This 
garment is worn by the deacon, who holds the 
angelic rank, and who bears the orarium on his 
ſhoulders. Upon the orarium wings are repre- 
ſented ; and it indicates the pure and ſpiritual 
nature of the angelic rank. Thus, about to par- 
take of the ſacrament, he girds himſelf as the 
cherubims, who cover their faces. Oa the ora- 
rium are the words wrote, Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
which indicate the order of mmiſtering angels. 
Deſcending rivers are figured on the ſticharion 
of the chief prieſt, to repreſent his grace of in- 
ſtruction. For, even among angels, ſome are of 
higher, and ſome of lower orders; and the wiſeſt 
inſtruct their inferiors. The Lines are called Ri- 
vers, becauſe our Saviour hath faid in the goſpel, 
Whoſo believes in me, rivers of living water 
© ſhall flow from his belly.” The fame is indica- 
ted by the mandya, or cloak ; which, for the 
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reaſon above mentioned, is alſo figured with 
rivers. Cups, repreſenting the Old and New 
Teſtament, are placed in the rivers, deno- 
ting, that, from theſe two ſources alone, the 
teacher muſt draw his inſtruction, This, there- 
fore, is the meaning of the ſticharion. The tra- 
chelion implies, the perfect grace of the Spirit, 
which deſcendeth from heaven. For this rea- 
ſon, when the prieſt cloaths himſelf with it, he 
ſays, © Blefled be God who poured grace upon 
© his prieſts.” And, therefore, prieſts of every 
rank wear it when they perform any ſacerdotal 
office, The girdle is an emblem of the miniſtry 
undertaken by Chriſt, and which he continues to 
perform. For,“ ſays he, he girds himſelf, 
and makes them fit down, and will miniſter 
* unto them,” It likewiſe implies his ſtrength 
and greatacſs: Bleſſed be God,” ſays he, 
© who girds me with ſtrength.” But, beſide the 
girdle, the chief prieſt wears the hypogonation, 
which denotes our victory over death, the im- 
mortality of our nature, and the ſtrength of the 
Saviour againſt the wicked tyrant; it is, there- 
fore, ſhaped like a ſword, and tied upon the 
loins. This is alſo manifeſted by the words uſed 
in putting it on: O ſtrong man, gird thy ſword 
© upon thy thigh.” The epimanica are emblems 
of the omnipotent active power of Chriſt, and of 
the ſacrifice of his body broken by his own 
x hands, 
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hands. This meaning is elucidated by the words 
when they are put on: * Thy right hand, O 
Lord, is glorified in power; and thy hands 
© made me and faſhioned me.“ Some aficrt, 
that the epimanica denote the bonds in which 
Chriſt was preſented to Pilate. 

The Caſula denotes the ſublime power of the 
Spirit. It has the form of a bag, to repreſent 
the ſackloth with which our Saviour was clothed 
in deriſion, and is without fleeves: That which 
the dignified chief prieſts uſe, and which is called 
Saccus, renders this more manifeſt. The caſula 
which other prieſts carry, and are filled with 
croſſes, is a ſign of the paſſion of Chriſt ; and 
that they undertake to imitate him, who, by the 
croſs and ſuffering, fatisfied juſtice, and vindica- 
ted our liberty againſt the Oppreſſor. Beſides, 
when it is put on, the prieſt ſays, Thy mmi- 
« ſters, O Lord, are clothed with juitice, and ex- 
© ult n thy exaltation: For juſtice, by means 
of the croſs, hath brought us exaltation. With 
all theſe garments, except the Epigonation, the 
prieſts and deacons are clothed ; and they im- 
ply the yſteries we have explained. 

But the Chief Prieſt ſh-ws his pontifical 
power by the Omophorion, which belougs pecu- 
liarly to himſelf. It is wrought of wool, and 
hangs in a circular manner around his ſhoulders, 
both before and behind. This, without doubt, 
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indicates the mortal body, and common nature, 
aſſumed by the Word. it is made of wool, to 


imply the loſt wandering ſheep, or the human 
nature, which our daviour took upon him; and 


alſo becauſe he is called a Lamb flain for ns. 


This explanation is confirmed by the words uſed 
by the prieſt when he clothes himſelf with it : 
© You, O Chriſt, having taken our nature upon 
thy ſhoulders, preſented it to God the Father 
So much for the Sacred Veſtments. All the 
orders of the eaſtern prieſthood, except the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, perform their ſacreu offices 
with their heads uncovered ; not to expreſs hu- 
mility, but for a much holier and ſublimer rea- 
ſon, ſuggeſted by the Apoſtle Paul: For 
« Chriſt,” he fays, is the head, and we the 
members; therefore, when we pray, in honour 
© of Chriſt, our head ſhould be uncovered.” An- 
other reaſon may be offered, viz. that, when we 
take orders, our heads are uncovered ; and that 
all the duties of religion ſhould be performed in 
the ſame manner as when we are ordained. Add 
to this, that, when the chief prieſt conſecrates, 
he holds the goſpel upon his head. It will, there- 
fore, be ſaid, that the Patrizrch of Alexandria does 
wrong, who acts contrery to this rule But this 
1 do not aſſert. For there is a tradition, or ra- 
ther a law, even amongſt us, which enjoins the 
uſe of the mitre; perhaps to indicate the crown 
of 
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of thorns, or the napkin, worn by our Saviour. 
But fince even the Alexandrian patriarchs lay 
down the mitre while they celebrate the facra- 
ment, they teſtify, by this act, that the inſtitution 
of Paul is the beſt. The Chief Prieſt, deſcend- 
ing from his ſeat, when he is about to perform 
the duties of religion, is a type of the word of 
God deſcending to mankind. Clothing him- 
ſelf with the ſacred veſt ments, he repreſents the 
incarnation, Walking downward, to the gates 
of the temple, and turning his face to the weſt, 
he repreſents his reſidence upon earth, and his 
deſcent to death and the grave. 

When the Maſs begins, and the Chief Prieſt 
gives the ſignal, all muſt be attentive. The prieſts 
are employed in prayer within ; and the fingers 
without chant the Antiphona, which are compo- 
ſed of three parts; and theſe pſalms are ſung 
firſt, indicating the incarnation of the Word, and 
which contain prophecies concerning it. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by bymns, denoting that grace is 
perfected in us, by the complete incarnation and 
operation of Chriſt, The Virgin Mother of 
Chriſt is alſo worſhipped ; and we implore her 
interceſhon, ſaying, * Save us, O Saviour, by 
the prayers of the Mother of God.” We then 
make mention of the ſaints, who are perfected 
by contending for the Holy Myſteries, and call 
to our aid their applications ; and, laſtly, extoll- 
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ing the Author of our ſalvation, we chant, 
Save us, O Son of God.“ They ſing pſalms, 
compoicd with hymns ; and in theſe they cele- 
brate the inc. rnation, and alſo the Virgin. 

After the Chief Prieſt hath performed theſe 
ſ:cr. d ceremonies without, the Deacons itand a- 
round, who repreſent, not only the Apoſtles, but 
h. Angels who miniſtred to Jeſus in holy 
ungs. The prieſts, who finiſh their prayers af- 
ter they come down from the Bema, figure the 
L<ſc:nt of the Angels at the Aſcenſion of Chriſt. 
1 he Goſpel, then, is brought down, preceded by 
ligaced tapers, and deacons walking two by two, 
and followed by the prieſt, who is aiſo attended 
and fupported by deacons. The other prieſts 
follow immediately after, finging, Come let us 
* worſhip Chriit,” and greeting the prieſt. The 
Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of Chriſt is ſhadowed 
of by the deacon, who carries the goſpel, and 
crying, e f. Th chorus of prieſts and 
deacons, as we have already ſaid, repreſent the 
Apoſt es who were preient with the Lord, and 
who beheld him and the Holy Angels. The 
Chief Prieſt, in ſome meaſure, figures Chriſt ri. 
ſen from the dead, and appearing to his diſci- 
ples. Thas, the ſpace of the temple, as we have 
already ſaid, repreſcuts the earth, and the inte- 
rior part th: heaven. For, as David prophecied, 
Angels conducted the Lord into heaven, crying, 

with 
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with a loud voice to their ſuperiors, *© Lift up 
© the gates,” pronouncing Chriſt powerful, and a 
King of Glory. The church figures this, by 
containing the prieſt, while he enters into the 
ſacred place; and the fame thing is denoted by 
the gates, which are cloſed before the prieſt ap- 
proaches them, and are ſet open for his admit- 
tance. 

After he enters, incenſe is burnt around the 
ſacred table; which ceremony ſhews the preſence 
of the Holy Spirit, which came to us after the 
aſcenſion of Chriſt. The prieſt ſcaling the Go- 
ſpel with two pieces of wax, implies the itlumina- 
tion by the double nature of Chriſt. For the 
incarnation of the Word not only illa-:;inated 
men but angels; and alſo, that the perſort incar- 
nated was the Son of God. 

The Thrice Holy, which immediately follows, 
ſhews the myltery of the Trinity revealed to us 
by the incarnation of one of its perſons ; and 
likewiſe the concert and union of men and an- 
gels. Therefore it is ſung by the clergy within, 
and the laymen without, fince the Church, by 
Chriſt, is compoſed of men and angels. The 
High Prieſt alſo, by ſealing the goſpel with three 
pieces of wax, indicates the Trinity announced 
in the goſpel. But, when he aſcends into the 
ſeat, and ſeals it with triple wax, he figures our 
ſanctification by the Trinity; its ſplendour, which 
is 
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is typified by the light, and the bleſſing beſtowed 
upon us. Sitting in the feat, he imitates Chriſt. 
He has prieſts, his affeflors, to repreſent the A- 
poſtles, and ſpeaks peace and unity to all. For 
Paul ſays, That Chriſt hath looſed all enmities 
© by his body, and hath made one what was in 
© heaven and on earth,” 

Then theſe parts of Scripture are read which 
have regard to the miſſion of the Apoſtles, the 
prieſts fitting, but the deacons ſtanding, becauſe 
the former have got Apoſtolic grace to publiſh 
the goſpel. The hyma Alleluia is ſung in praiſe 
of God, and to indicate the coming of grace, 
ſhadowed by reading the Goſpel. Then the 
Goſpel is read, to denote that it was publiſhed to 
all after the aſcenſion of Jeſus. The Epiſtles are 
read after, becauſe the Apoſtles are firſt ſtrength- 
ened, and then enter upon their office. Incenſe 
is ſcattered before the Goſpel, to indicate that, 
by means of the Goſpel, Grace and Spirit are 
beſtowed upon men. 

While the Goſpel is reading, the prieſt puts off 
his Pallium, to denote his ſubjection to Chriſt. 
For, fince Chriſt ſpeaks by the Goſpel, and is, 
as it were, preſent, the prieſt muſt not wear the 
ſymbol of his incarnation, but gives it to a dea- 
con, who holds it in his right hand, and carries 

it before the ſacred gifts. 


The 
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The prieſt holding three pieces of wax in 
his hand, indicates, that Chriſt, one perſon of 
the Trinity, was incarnated and wounded for us. 
Then deſcending from his chair, he prays aloud 
for the Emperor; and, after the Goſpel, ſigning 
the people with the three pieces of wax, he 
ſhews, that upright rule and religion are main- 
tained by the Goſpel, and prays that, by the 
grace of the Trinity, they may continue. When 
advancing to the Altar, he begins the work of 
prayer, he teſtifies that he is the miniſter of holy 
things. The Catechumens are then diſmiſſed, 
and the faithful alone remain ; fince this implies 
the time of conſummation : For he ſays, that, 
after the Goſpel ſhall be proclaimed through the 
whole world, then the conſummation thall come; 
for, in the end, he will ſend his angels, and ſe- 
parate the juſt from the unjuſt. Hence we fee 
how careful the faithful and chief prieſts ought 
to be, not to communicate with thole with whom 
there can be no communion. For, if it is un- 
lawful in prayers, it is much more unlawful in 
the ſacrament. When the divine gifts are to 
be produced, the prieſt waſheth his hands in 
preſence of all. This ceremony indicates that 
the ſervice is pure and blameleſs, and that men 
ought to approach this ſolemnity unblemiſhed, 
and celebrate the due rites with the utmoſt poſ- 
fible purity. 
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After this, the ſacred gifts are carried round 
with ſplendid pomp, aud attendance of readers 
and deacons, prieſts preceding and following with 
tapers, and holy veſſels. This ceremony indi- 
cates the laſt coming of Chriſt in glory. The 
pallium, marked with croſſes, goes before; which 
implies that Chriſt, and the fign of Chriſt, will 
be ſhown to men from heaven, The deacons, 
repreſenting angels, follow immediately after. 
To theſe ſucceed miniſters, who carry the ſa- 
cred gifts; and then all the prieſts in order. The 
ſacred things are veiled, to indicate that Jeſus 
was dead, and {tripped of his apparel. Then ha- 
ving walked round the temple, bleſſing the peo- 
ple, they return to the altar. Mean time, the 
people in the church offer ſupplications for the 
prieſt, and meditate on the kingdom of God. 
For all theſe rites teſtify that, at the end of the 
world, and laſt appearance of Jeſus Chriſt, hea- 
ven {hall be the inheritance of the faithful. This 
ſolemnity, therefore, ſets before our eyes the 
burial and ſecond coming of Chriſt. 

All the faithful proſtrate themſelves before the 
prieſts, venerating the ſacred gifts, or employed 
in the duty of prayer; for the ſacred gifts were 
not entirely conſecrated ; they were dedicated 
to God, and are types of his body and blood. 
But, if the types are to be venerated, the anti- 
types, according to Baſilius Magnus, are objects 
of 
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of till higher veneration. Likewiſe th. facred 
veſſels are to be worthipped, even when taecy are 
empty; for they partake of the ſanctity of the 
bread and wine which they contained. When 
the facred gifts are placed on the altar, they are 
covered, becauſe Chriſt was not univerſally 
known from the beginning, and becauſe, though 
he aſſumed a body, his providence and his divi- 
nity, though concealed, ſtill remained with him, 
Moreover, he is infinite, and incomprehenſible, 
and can only be known in fo far as he reveals 
Himſelf to us. The prieſt, recollecting himſelf, 
aſks the prayers of all, performing this part ot 
the ſervice with holy fear and trembling, fulfil- 
ling the words of the Apoſtle, that we ſhould 
confeſs ourſelves, and pray one for another; 
for, being mortal, he truſts not in himfeif. He 
then croſſes the people, who fing the words, 
© For many years, O Lord,” praying, that his 
life and prieſthood may continue long. Having 
then entered the Adytum, the doors are cloſed, 
ſince none but thoſe who are initiated in the 
prieſthood are allowed to witneſs the myſteries. 
This is alſo done to figure the different orders 
of the angelic body. The firſt order enjoys the 
glory of God immediately, the ſecond mediately, 
and the laſt by the ſecond. In like manner, the 
chief prieſt approaches the holy temple immedi- 
ately, the other prieſts mediately by the chief 

prieſt, 
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prieſt, and by theſe the people without are ad- 
mitted into the fellowſhip of the awful commu- 
nion of the ſacred hymns. 

After the firſt prayer, a ſign is made, and we. 
greet one another; becauſe we are united to- 
gether by one pure myſtery, and becauſe we 
ſhould love one another, fince he fo loved us as 
to offer himſelf a ſacrifice for us; alſo, becauſe, 
in a future ſtate, we ſha!l enjoy perfect harmony 
and friendſhip. After this, the ſacred gifts are 
uncovered ; and the priclt, ſtanding by the al- 
tar, offers thankſgiving for all, and fings the 
hymn of the angels, viz. Holy, holy, holy. The 
people alſo join in the chorus, indicating, that, 
after this life, we ſhall be aſſociated in the praiſc 
of angels, and dwell with them. Then the chief 
prieſt, lauding the deeds of God in the incarna- 
tion and death of his only begotten Son, pro- 
ceeds to the remembrance of the myſteries of 
wine, pronouncing aloud the words of our Sa- 
viour when he ſacrificed. 

After thanks and oblation are offered for all, 
he implores divine aſſiſtance for himſelf, and that 
the grace of the Spirit may deſcend upon the 
holy gifts. Thus, by the figure of the croſs, and 
by the invocation of the Spirit, the holy things 
are conſecrated ; and he forthwith beholds Jeſus, 
who is the bread and the wiae, placed before 
him: For Jeſus ſaid, the bread is my body.” 

The 
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The facrifice and propitiation for the whole world 
being placed before the prieſt, he prays with con- 
fidence, he lauds the Saviour, and ſupplicates 
him in the name of all. He makes reſpectful 
mention of departed ſaints; and, above all, of 
the Virgin Mother of God, teſtifying, in this 
manner, that we are the affociates of thoſe who 
have faith, and are choſen. In fine, he incites 
to magnify God with one mouth and with one 
ſpirit ; he implores the pity of Jeſus, and preſents 
us to the heavenly Father, to be his adopted 
children, Then praying for peace, and offering 
thanks, he calls upon Jeſus Chriſt to make him 
© aA partaker of holy things, and that all the people 
may be worthy partakers. 

This part of the worſhip being at an end, he 
reſumes the omophorion : For, when the work 
of tranſubſtantiation is completed, when the 
bread is to be lifted up, to be divided, to be par- 
ticipated of, and to be diſtributed to others, he 
muſt wear all the ſymbols of the chief prieſt's 
office of prieſthood, of which the omophorion is 
the chief inſignia. He now lifts up the bread, 
and calling out, Holy things to the holy,” he in- 
vites them to the conſecrated table. To this 
the people reply, To the holy, to the Lord je- 
+ ſus Chriſt, to the glory of God the Father.” 
This, as St Paul fays, will be proclaimed at the 
laſt day, when every knee ſhall be bent, and e- 


very 
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very tongue ſhall confeſs, ſince the Lord Jeſus is 
in the glory of God the Father. Thus they ex- 
preſs their general harmony ; and by the words 
© the Holy One,” they teſtify their ſenſe of their 
own humility, and of the perfect ſanctity of 


Chriſt. 
The elevation of the bread manifeſts the cru- 


cifixion ; and the cup contains the blood and 
water which ruſhed from the fide of Jeſus. The 
bread is divided into the form of a croſs ; and 
the prieſt, putting the upper part of it into the 
cup, unites the myſteries. He then pours warm 
water upon it, indicating, that, though the body 
of Chriſt was lifeleſs, it ſtill preſerved a reviving 
capacity, undiveſted of its divinity, and the 
powers of the ſpirit ; the warm water imparting 
warmth to the lips of the communicant, affects 
him, as if he taſted of the vivifying ſtream that 
flowed from the fide of Jeſus. The words of 
the prieſt, when he infuſes the water into the 
cup, calling it the * warmth of the holy Spirit,” 
confirms the above explanation of the myſtery. 
The chief prieſt breaking the bread imitates 
Chriſt, who broke bread, and gave it to the 
diſciples. He now partakes of the bread, and 
drinks of the cup; nor can any other adminiſter 
them unto him, unleſs he be a prieſt of the fame 
rank. He then imparts them to the reſt, who 
kiſs his hand and his cheek. His hand, becauſe 
it 
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it adminiſters the holy things ; his cheek, be- 
cauſe it is the organ of prayer, and becauſe this 
ſalutation expreſſeth affection and fellowſhip ; 
for the words with which the ceremony is ac- 
companied are, Chriſt is in the midſt of us.” 
This falute may alſo denote the blow which our 
Lord received on the face, and may be intended 
to remind the prieſt of the humility with which 
our Saviour performed the greateſt and moſt 
divine functions. 

Every one partakes of the bread and wine ac- 
cording to their order and proximity to the Be- 
ma ; for, in a future life, according to Paul, 
every order will be regularly adjuſted. 

After this, the holy gifts are covered, fince it 
is unlawful for all to pry into them. But, if 
thoſe who are duly prepared for the holy com- 
munion approach with religious awe, and receive 
the bread and wine in a ſpoon from the hand of 
the prieſt, then the prieſt, praying that the king- 
dom of God, and the abundance of his people, 
may be accompliſhed, ſcatters incenſe, and ad- 
dreſſeth Chriſt in the following manner: Thou 
didſt deſcend even among us, waſt ſeen among 
* us, and aſcendedſt into heaven. On thy aſ- 
+ ſumption, the earth was filled with thy glory, 
* by which we miniſter to thy myſteries ; we 
* partake of thee, and enjoy thee daily.” The 
holy things are then placed in the protheſis, the 

deacon 
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deacon carrying a diſcus on his head, and the 
prieſts carrying the cups in their hands. Mean 
time, the chief prieſt having returned thanks, 
and waſhed his hands, diſtributes holy bread to 
the people. 

Now, this is the ſame bread which the prieſt 
hallowed with prayer, and out of which, having 
cut the middle part, he conſecrated it. The 
middle part was given to the communicants, 
and the remainder, rendered facred by holy 
words pronounced over it, is diſtributed to the 
reſt of the people. Lhe chief prieſt having per- 
formed this part of the ſervice, and having of- 
fered prayers for the people, concludes the 
nid. 

I would willingly have treated the myſteries 
of holy maſs at greater length ; but an under- 
ſtanding too limited fully ro comprehend them, 
and the conſciouſneſs that others have diſcufſed 
them in the moſt ample manner, diſſuaded me 
from the attempt. Even the above explanation 
is not of my own invention; but is ratified by 
the authority of pious and learned fathers, I 
ſhall, therefore, only ſubjoin a few things to ex- 
plain the reaſon of ſome rites, which the chief 
prieſt performs in the protheſis. We already 
oblerved, that he firſt makes an oblation of 
bread, and then of the mixture contained in the 


cup. 
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cap. But, befides- this, he makes an oblation 
to God of ſome ſeparate pieces, partly in honour 
of the virgin mother of Chriſt, partly in honour 
of the ſaints, and the remainder in behalf of the 
faithful, who are cither dead or alive. Now, it 
may be aſked, What power do theſe pieces poſ- 
ſeſs? Are they alſo transformed into the body 
of Chriſt ? or, Do they confer any ſignal bene- 
fit on thoſe for whom they are offered? 
Theſe pieces, according to the fathers, are of 
great conſequence, fince they hold the place of 
thoſe for whom they are preſented ; and fince 
they are a ſacrifice offered to God for thoſe 
whom they repreſent. For the prieſt, when he 
preſents them, faith, * O Lord, accept this ſacri- 
© fice.” Thoſe offered for the ſaints tend to in- 
creaſe their glory, and honour, and divine illu- 
mination. Thoſe offered for the faithful that 
are deceaſed, are deſigned to procure freedom 
from all their fins, and union with divine grace. 
Thoſe offered for the faithful, who are till alive, 
and who repent of their paſt offences, conduce 
to the alleviation of their afſſictions, to the for- 
giveneſs of their fins, and the hope of eternal 
life. Now, if this oblation is peculiarly uſeful 
to the upright and deſerving, it is alſo pe- 
culiaxly dangerous to thoſe who are unworthy, 
The facrifice thus offered being part of the con- 
Ftf ſecrated 
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ſecrated bread, and conſequently part of the bo- 
dy of Chriſt, mingled in the cup ; when it is 
preſented for the righteous, it confers grace on 
their ſpirits, and unites them in perceptible com- 
munion with God. There is proof, by expe- 
rience, that even the body derives ſome benefit 
from this myſtic union. But, if the oblation is 
made for an impenitent finner, it is an offering 


and tribulation 3 and hence, fays Paul, Many 
are infirm, and feeble, and aſleep.” 


It is, moreover, neceflary, in theſe awful ſo. 
be upon his guard. For, if he muſt be watch- 
ful over others, he muſt be much more watch- 
ful over himſelf. If thoſe who cat and drink 
unworthily, eat and drink damnation to them- 
ſelves, it becomes thoſe who are inveſted with 
the prieſthood, and miniſter in facred things, to 
preſerve their affeQtions pure, and their temper 
humble, merciful, and forgiving. For this was 
the character of him, whom, in the form of 
bread and wine, they have conſecrated. May 
we, in the preſent life, be worthy partakers of 
Chriſt; and, in the future, may we enjoy his 
incffable and eternal fellowſhip by the grace and 
| | good 
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good will of the Son of God—to whom, with 
the Father, who exiſted from all eternity, and 


the bleſſed vivifying Spirit, glory, honour, and 
adoration are due now and for ever. Amen. 
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ON THE 


CAUSES that have promoted or re- 
tarded the Growth of the Fine AR rs. 


ISTORIANS have remarked, that the 
eminent pocts, ſculptors, painters, ora- 
tors, and clegant writers, both of antient and 
modern times, if we admit a very few exceptions, 
all flouriſhed within the limits of four ſhort pe- 
riods. The antient Greeks were the firſt who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a reliſh for clegant 
performances ; and, among them, many ſtrove 
for the palm of excellence, and obtained it. 
Their eminent orators, writers, and artiſts, were, 
for the moſt part, contemporarics ; and lived du- 
ring the period that intervened between the Pe- 
lopoaneſian war and the death of Alexander the 
Great. Polite literature, and the fine arts, made 
their ſecond appearance in antient Rome during 
the age of Auguſtus. The third period com- 
prehends the latter part of the fixteenth century, 
during which the arts were in mo- 
dern Italy by the family of Medici. The laſt 
period 
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period began in the reign of Louis XIV. The 
ſpirit which made its firſt exertions in France 
ſoon extended ſome meaſure of its influence over 
other nations; and, notwithſtanding the preſages 
of its approaching departure, which have often 
been remarked by thoſe who were diſpoſed to 
prefer the age of their fathers to their awn, there 
is reaſon to believe that its energy is ſtill felt, 
and that the limits of its empire are gradually 
extending to countries formerly rude and unpo- 
liſhed, 

No perſon of reflection and taſte,” ſays Vol- 
taire & © reckons more than theſe four ages in 
the hiſtory of the world, Theſe four happy 
© ages brought the arts to perfection; they ſtand 
for æras in the hiſtory of the human under» 
© ſtanding, and they are patterns for poſterity to 
« imitate.” 

It is not to be wondered at, if philoſophers 
have inquired, with uncommon curioſity, into 
the cauſes which promoted the fine arts during 
theſe periods. In thoſe ages, human nature 
ſcemed to have aſſumed an appearance very dif- 
ferent from that in which it had been ſeen at 
other times. The Athenians, in the days of Pe- 
ricles and of Demoſthenes, bore little reſem- 
blance to thoſe favages who needed the bloody 
laws of Draco. The Romans, in the reign of 


Auguſtus, 
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Auguſtus, could not have been diſcerned, by theit 
taſte and manners, to be the deſcendants of the 
barbarous people that had formerly fought witli 
the Samnites and the Vejentes. The tempers; 
inclinations, and purſuits of men, ſeemed to have 
undergone an entire revolution. Poſterity felt 
powers, of which their forefathers had never 
been conſcious, and derived their principal en- 
joyments from ſources that had formerly been 
unknown. In the mean time, thoſe nations of 
the world that were unconnected with Greece 
and Rome, remained in ignorance and barbarity. 
There was ſcarce any thing except external fi- 
gure that could entitle a wild Scythian to be 
arranged in the fame order of beings with a po- 
liſhed Athenian. The mind of the one ſeemed 
to differ in every reſpe& from that of the other. 
The Scythian had no more comprehenſion of 
thoſe ſubjects which employed almoſt entirely the 
thoughts of the Athenian, than a man born deaf 
has of muſical ſounds. In one country, man 
was a creature that ſeemed to be formed for ex- 
cellence, and that poſſeſſed an eminent rank in 
the ſcale of beings ; in another, he ſeemed to 
ſurpaſs his kindred beaſt of prey in nothing but 
ſuperior cunning and dexterity, and in his capa- 
city of acting in concert with other animals of 
his own ſpecies. 

| Both 
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Both in antient and in modern times, men of 
ſpeculation have endeavoured to diſcover the 
cauſes which have produced ſuch a remarkable 
diverſity in the powers and the taſtes of nations. 
The accounts of this appearance that have been 
delivered are very different. Some have aſcri- 
bed it to the efficiency of natural cauſes, and 
others have ſought for it in the political circum- 
ſtances of particular countries. The theory em- 
braced in one age uſually folved all the difficul- 
ties that had occurred with reſpect to the matter 
in preceding times ; but the next revolution in 
favour of the arts diſcovered that it was not built 
upon a folid foundation. Circumſtances were 
omitted in the account, without paying a proper 
regard to which, no juſt concluſion could be 
formed. 

The antient Greeks, with Ariſtotle at their 
head, forgetting the rudenefs of their anceſtors, 
tranſaitted to them in the moſt indiſputable 
records, and every day recalled to their memo- 
ries by many of their antient laws and cuſtoms, 
imagined that Nature had been more liberal of 
der gifts to themſelves than to any other people, 
They thought that they were born with thoſe 
ſuperior qualifications - which they certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed. They accordingly looked on themf: ives 
as of a different order from thoſe nations whom 


they ſtiled barbarians ; and, with an inſolence, 
inſpired 
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Inſpired by this perſuaſion of natural ſuperiority, 
believed themſelves formed to be maſters, and 
the reſt of mankind to be marked out by the 
Author of nature to be their flaves. The poſte- 
_ rity of theſe Greeks beheld a melancholy reverſe. 
The fathers had left behind them models of ex- 
cellence ; but the ſons were incapable of imita- 
ting them. Rome, formerly conſidered by them 
as the ſcat of barbarians, conquered their coun- 
try, and outſhone them in the arts. They were 
not able to account for this change, conſiſtently 
with their antient claim to natural ſuperiority. 
To ſolve the difficulty that now occurred, they 
had recourſe to moral cauſes. Liberty, faid they, 
is the only nurſe of the fine arts. When Athens 
ccaſcd to be free, the powers of genius departed 
from her. Reſtore her democracy, and the arts 
will again return to her ; but they can never at- 
vigour, unleſs where the government is demo- 
cratical. This manner of accounting for the ap- 
pearance is plauſible z but the experience of mo- 
dern times has ſhown that it is not ſtrictly juſt. 
Free gov is undoubtedly favourable to 
every great and manly exertion ; but other cauſes 
may ſometimes operate, ſo as to ſupply the want 
of t. After the days of Greek and Roman li- 
berty, the ſine arts again roſe to eminence ; but 


not in democratical ernn like that of 
a * 1 
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Athens. They have flouriſhed in ariſtocratical 
ſtates, and in an abſolute monarchy. 
After the revival of learning, princes and 
chieftains, who were themſelves void of litcra- 
ture, frequently paid reſpe& to the genius and 
taſte of 
terary talents. They retained them in their 
caſtles and palaces, or gained their friendſhip by 
acts of liberality. In the ſixteenth century, there 
was no poet nor grammarian who had not his 
patron; and, whenever he loſt the favour of 
one, he endeavoured to procure the protection 
and ſupport of another. There are many in- 
ſtances in the annals of literature, before the in- 
fluence of Gothic manners had expired, of poets 
who wandered about from court to court ſeeks 


times, there was no perſon that was independent, 
except. great barons, and the members of free 


corporations. Among the latter of theſe, a 


man of literary merit might obtain protection; 
but his profeſſion could not procure him the 
means of ſubſiſtence ; for wealth had not yet dif- 
fuſed itfelf among the people. His reſource, 
therefore, was to gain admiſſion into the retinue 
of a powerful Lord, whoſe vanity he might flat- 
ter, or wholc exploits he might extol to the ſkies, 
To be a dependent upon a powerful baron, in 
thoſe ages, was not accounted diſhonourable. 

Gag Even 


who were diſtinguiſhed by their li- 


ing encouragement and patronage. In thoſe 
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Even the brothers and kindred of the chieftain 
aſpired to no faperior ſituation. In proceſs of 
time, poets, muſicians, and painters, ſuch as 
poets, muſicians, and painters then were, became 
almoſt neceflary appendages of a court; and the 
prince or baron valued himſelf upon the reputa- 
tion acquired by the artiſts whom they patroni- 
ſed. During the pontificate of Julius II. and of 
Leo X. this ſort of literary patronage had be- 
come highly in vogue. Princes vied with each 
other to obtain poſſeſſion of an eminent artiſt, 
and endeavoured to allure men of diſtinguiſhed 
fame, by high encouragements, to take up their 
reſidence at their courts. The labours of the 
artiſt, who was thus courted and patroniſed, at- 
trated more and more attention, and were ſpo- 
ken of with applauſe in foreign ſtates. While 
men of taſte and genius were thus in a depen- 
dent ſituation, during a period when the bleſſings 
of independence were neither envied nor known, 
Italy produced ſeveral poets of eminence, and 
the beſt painters the world is yet acquainted 
with. 

About the middle of the laſt century, taſte 
had made conſiderable progreſs in France. The 
great men who ſurrounded Louis XIV. want- 
ed to render his court as brilliant as poſlible ; 
and that monarcir himſelf, from the day on 
which he took into bis own hands the reigns of 

govern- 
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government, diſcovered a ſtrong attachment to 
every thing that was ſplendid and magnificent. 
An ornament to his reign, of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre as eminence in the fine arts, could not be 
neglected. A project was formed, and the exc- 
cution of it was entered into with vigour, to 
make the age of Louis as remarkable in France 
for poetry and painting, as the pontificate of 
Leo X. had been in Italy. The means cm- 
ployed for the purpoſe, were founded upon 
the views which were at that time entertained 
concerning the caufes from which excellence in 
the fine arts proceeds, and which had been na- 
turally enough ſuggeſted by recent facts. Thoſe 
perſons who had been accounted the ornament 
of Italy in the preceding century, had been pa- 
troniſed and penſioned by princes ; and their e- 
mulation had, at the ſame time, been incited by 
the proſpect of univerſal applauſe. The politi- 
cal reaſoners in France having this inſtance im- 
mediately before their eyes, imagined, that, it 
diſtinguiſhed artiſts were again patronized and 
penſioned; and, if a taſte for excellence and de- 
fign were fo univerſally promoted, that public 
fame might always attend royal munificence, new 
Taſſos and new Raphaels would be produced in 
abundance. With this expectation the princi- 
pal poets and painters who were already in France 
were publicly encouraged; academies were c- 


— - - 
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reed, both in Paris and in Rome, for training 
up young Frenchmen in the imitative arts; and 
the minds of the people were formed to a relith 
of elegance and magnificence, by numerous dif- 
plays of excellent productions, collected at an 
immenſe expence. No body doubted of the 
great effects which all theſe encouragements 
were to bring about. The Monarch was com- 
plimented upon his attention to the fine arts, 
and upon the honours which his country was to 
receive in conſequence of his munificence, as if 
every thing had already happened agreeable to 
the moſt ſanguine expectations. Time at laſt 
undeceived the political philoſophers. No rivals 
aroſe to diſpute the palm with thoſe painters and 
poets who had at firſt been encouraged to excite 
the emulation of others. All the patronage of 
the nobleſſe, the penſions and academies of 
Louis the Great, and the hopes of applauſe from 
an enlightened people, could raiſe up no more 
Corneilles, Racines, and Molicres, no more 

Pouſſins, Le Sucurs, and Le Bruns. 
Philoſophers were now convinced, that the 
moral cauſes which they had aſſigned, the favour 
of princes, and the deſire of applauſe, were infuf- 
ficient to produce excellence in the fine arts. 
No other method of accounting for the appear- 
ance upon fimilar principles occurred ta them ; 
and hence, they concluded, that, in matters of 
this nature, moral cauſes haye very little influ- 
ence, 
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ence. They began to imagine, that it was the 
difference of climate, air and diet, which occa- 
honed, for the moſt part, the diverſity of minds, 
and which ſtamp the characters of particular a- 
ges and nations. This opinion has long been 
prevalent among the French philoſophers. It is 
agreeable to the principles of materialiſm, which 
have long been eſtabliſhed among them. lt is 
alſo convenient in their abfolute monarchy, 
where it is neceflary to ſpeak with great reſerve 
upon thoſe moral cauſcs which have any refe- 
rence to the principles or adminiſtration of go- 
vernment. It is, perbaps, likewiſc flattering to 
the characteriſtical vanity of their nation. They 
are deſirous of convincing foreigners that they 
poſſeſs the fineſt climate in the world. They 
boaſt of this advantage as peculiar to themſclves ; 
and they with it to be beheved that their minds 
are framed to nicer perceptions than thoſe of 
any other people, in conſequence of the favour- 
able circumſtances in which they have been pla- 
ced. They proceed upon a prejudice that is 
very univerſal ; for men in general are more e- 
lated on account of the advantages which they 
have derived from nature, than on account of 
thoſe acquiſitions which are the fruit of their own 
induſtry. Monteſquicu hi:nſelf has endeavour- 
ed to account for many political appearances 
from the diverſity of climate; and other philo- 
ſophers of reſpectable merit have applied the 

ſame 
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of the fine arts. 
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© at all periods, equally perfect men? May not 
one year be more favourable than another to 
the phyſical education of children, as ſome years 
are more favourable than others to the vege- 
tation of plants? Two ſeeds produced by the 
<* ſame plant, bring forth fruits of different qua- 
«© lities, when ſown in different ſoils, or even in 
© the ſame ſoil in different years. In the fame 
way, two children, born with brains conſtruc. 
© ted exactly in the fame manner, will become 
men of very different underſtandings and diſ- 
« poſitions, if the one be brought up in Sweden 
and the other in Andalufia, They will become 
different, though brought up in the ſame coun- 
try, if it be in years in both of which the tempe- 
© rature of the air is not the fame.” To eſtabliſh 
this favourite opinion, the clegant writer produ- 
ces a great number of analogical reaſonings, and 
a variety of facts which, though they are by no 
means ſufficient to prove the truth of his con- 


clufion, abundantly ſhew, that there is an inti- 
mate connection between the body and the 


mind. 

It is evident, upon a very flight reflection, that 
the theory of phyſical cauſes, applied to moral 
and political appearances, lis mere hypotheſis, in- 
capable cither of proof or of refutation. In or- 
der fully to confirm it, there would be occaſion 
to aſcertain the ſtate of the air, and the nature 
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of the diet, which are requiſite in producin 

genius for the fine arts; and to ſhew, that thoſe 
who have ariſen to eminence have enjoyed theſe 
external advantages. Such a proof ought to 
conſiſt of numerous obſervations and experi- 
ments, conducted with unqueſtionable accuracy, 
in order to carry complete conviction, It is 
hardly to be believed, that fach a degree of evi- 
dence ever will be brought. The inveſtigation 
would be too tedious, and would depend upon 
too many minute circumſtances, to be accom- 
pied by human accuracy and abilities. Till 
a clear proof from facts and experiments, how- 
ever, be brought, the apmion ſhould be regard- 
ed merely as a conjecture, and ought not to be 
admitted as a fair concluſion. At the ſame time, 
this theory does not ſeem capable of a direct re. 
futation. It does not ſeem poſſible to ſhew all 
che effects of external circumſtances upon the 
body, nor all the influences of the body upon 
mind. They may be greater or lefs than we arc 
Aſpoſed to imagine them, for the ſubject is clear- 
ly beyond the reach of our inveſtigation. The 
Abbe du Bos may be right in his conjecture, 
chat genius has ſoinetimes appeared beyond the 
degree of latitude that ſhould naturally have li- 
mited it; becauſe the active ſpirit of ſouthern 
chmates is tranſported with their productions, 
and is transfuſed into the frozen ſons of the 
north, 
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north, with the wines, the ſpices, the coffee, the 
tea, and the tobacco which are brought from 
happier regions ; but, it is to be feared, that it 
will be long before phyſical knowledge be ſo far 
improved as to verify this conjecture. If we 
want to reſt our concluſions upon facts, we muſt 
look out for very different cauſes, or acknow- 


ledge, that we are entirely ignorant of the mat- 
ter. 


When we conſider the ſeveral cauſes that have 
been aſſigned, and the various ſuppoſitions that 
have been contrived to account for the progreſs 
of the fine arts, we might be apt to imagine, 
that there muſt be ſomething remarkably dith- 
cult in the inquiry. But philoſophers have of - 
ten ſought for ſtrange and uncommon cauſes to 
account for the molt ſimple events, and have 
perplexed themſelves with matters that were ma- 
nifeſt to the vulgar. They have ſometimes had 
recourſe to the ſtars to explain the ordinary oc- 
currences of human life, which plainly proceed- 
from the exertions of human power. The 
growth and progreſs of the fine arts ſeem to 
have been occaſioned by cauſes exactly ſimilar 
to thoſe which have promoted the mechanical 
arts. Provide a good market, and you will find 
little difficulty in obtaining manufacturers who 
will furniſh it with commodities. If there are 
not already in the neighbourhood a ſufficient 
H h h num- 
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number of labourers and tradeſmen to ſupply 
the demand, the deficiency will ſoon be ſupplied 
without any trouble to the community. This 
principle in police has been known, and depend- 
ed upon at all times, with reſpect to the neceſ- 
farics and ordinary conveniences of life; but men 
who had formed high conceptions of poetry, 
painting, and eloquence, and who had them- 
ſelves made progreſs in ſome one or other of 
theſe profeſſions, were unwilling to believe that 
it was applicable to the fine arts. They per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that thoſe elegant accom- 
pliſhments which embelliſhed human life, and 
afforded a moſt refined pleaſure to delicate and 
cultivated minds, muſt have ſprung from ſome 
more noble origin, than the mean occupation 
which furniſhed food to a mechanic. They were de- 
firous of diſcovering a cauſe, in ſome meaſure, pro- 
portioned tothe dignity of the effect which they be- 
held. They thought it derogatory to thoſe produc- 
tions which fill the ſoul of man with enthuſiaſm, to 
imagine it poſũble that Demoſthenes pled, and Ra- 
phacl painted, and Corneille compoſed tragedies, 
from the vulgar motive that renders the meaneſt 
artiſan induſtrious. They were diſpoſed to be- 
lieve, that thoſe great accompliſhments from 
which they derived the molt laſting and rational 
pleaſures, muſt have proceeded immediately from 
a heavenly origin, Great artiſts, and men of 
ſuperior genius, deſerve every fort of recom- 


penſe, 
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penſe, and ought to be amply provided with the 
means of ſubſiſtence ;z but who can believe that 


they exert themſelves from views of intereſt ? 
Can any thing noble flow from ſuch a polluted 
fource ? 

The reflection may be mortifying to human 
vanity ; but it will be found at laſt, that the no- 
bleſt and the-meaneſt arts have been proſecuted, 
and have ariſen to their higheſt perfection, from 
the ſame cauſes. The productions of both, not 
only in their quantity, but alſo in their excel- 
lence, have born a proportion to the demand 
there was for them in the market in which they 
were to be diſpoſed of. A regard to intereſt 
has always been found to be the ſtrongeſt in- 
centive to vigorous exertions among all ranks 
of men. Every man is not fit to become an o- 
rator, nor a painter, nor a poet; but neither is 
every man fit to become a watch- maker, a black- 
ſmith, or a porter. In every age and country, 
however, there are men lying in obſcurity, whom 
encouragement might have called forth, and 
raiſed to eminence in the fine arts. Men, it is 
to be preſumed are originally upon a level every 
where, whatever different appearances the na- 
ture of their circumſtances may afterwards force 
them to aſſume, If we attend to the progreſs 
of the fine arts in the ſeveral ages during which 
they have been cultivated with remarkable ſuc- 

| ceſs, 
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ceſs, we may eaſily be ſatisfied, that theſe remarks 
are well founded. 

The period of the fine arts in Greece began 
immediately after the concluſion of the Perſian 
war. The Athenians were a commercial peo- 
ple, and, at times, employed a great number of 
ſhips, which traded to the coaſt of Afia, and the 
lands of the Egean Sea. Manufactures were 
carried on at home to a conſiderable extent, 
with a view to ſupply the demands of foreign 
commerce, The conſequence was, that, in pro- 
ceſs of time, the citizens of Athens became rich 
and luxurious. Befides, after the Kings of Per- 
fia had given up their expectations of conquer- 
ing Greece, they kept up a correſporidence with 
the leading men in its principal ſtates. Themi- 
ſtocles, after conquering the Perfian monarch, 
was penſioned by his fon Artaxerxes. The 
ſtates in Leſſer Aſia which belonged to the 
Great King, lying far from Babylon, the ſcat of 
government, were always ſtruggling to throw off 
the yoke, and were alſo ſubje& to revolutions, 
from the jealouſy of viceroys and tributary prin- 
ces. The Perſian ſovereigns often found it ne- 
ceſſary to oyer-awe them with an army of diſci- 
plined Greeks. When the governours of pro- 
vinces made war upon one another, they. like- 
wiſe found it neceſſary to hire Athenian and La- 
cedemonian ſoldiers, After the conteſt was o- 

ver, 
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ver, peace could ſeldom be eſtabliſhed, till all 
matters had been ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the 
Greek armies that had been employed, and of 
the ſtates to which they belonged. It appears 
that great ſums of Perſian gold were diſtributed 
among the leading men of Athens, to procure 
their intereſt among the people, in favour of 
the meaſures that were ſerviceable to Aſia. 
Greece, and eſpecially Athens, having become 
rich by commerce, and by political negociation, 
the arts of luxury were introduced, to ſatiate the 
artificial wants that were created among the o- 
pulent. The people vied with one another in 
ſplendour and magnificence. Pictures and ſtatues 
became neceſſary articles in the furniture of their 
apartments, Their houſes were embelliſhed with 
beautiful columns, and the other ornaments of 
architecture. A great number of artiſts became 
neceſſary to fupply the increaſing demands of lu- 
xury. The painters and ſtatuaries raiſed their 
prices in proportion to the value that was ſet up- 
on their works. Views of intereſt produced e- 
mulation among them; and every artiſt made 
vigorous exertions, from the expectation of ex- 
celling his competitors. Every ſubject in antient 
mythology was cut in marble, or expreſſed in 
colours; and ſo great was the demand for ſuch 


performances, that we are told it was more eaſy 
to find a god than a man at Athens, How ma- 


ay 
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ny artiſts muſt have been employed to fur- 
niſh ſuch immenſe numbers of pictures and 
ſtatu's during the ſhort period of Athenian 
greatneſs? The temples of their Gods, which 
were uumerous, and which were built and a- 
dorned in the moſt ſumptuous manner, muſt of 
themſelves have employed many principal archi- 
tes and ſtatuaries. The public games of Greece 
likewiſe produced a market for works of taſte, 
that ought not to be overlooked, Ibe victors 
were generally men of great opulence ; and their 
vanity led them to diſregard expence, in order 
to have their exploits properly recorded. They 
employed, for the purpoſe of perpetuating the 
memory of their victories, the principal ſtatua- 
ries, painters, and poets of their age, It is well 
known, that Pindar, in his time, had the higheſt 
character for panegyric, and that he fold his ſongs 
of praiſe at a moſt exorbitant rate. At theſe 
games, as well as at other times, the theatre was 
frequented by the Greeks. The tragic and co- 
mic poets who turniſhed new dramatical enter- 
tainments were honoured and rewarded. En- 
couragement excited emulation, and produced 
the celetrated dramatic performances of that pe- 
riod. It was during the ſame age that the Gre. 
cian eloquence attained the higheſt degree of 
perfection. The prize which an Athenian ora- 
tor had before his eyes, was the moſt honourable 

that 
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that ambition could afpire to. Eloquence was 
the dire& road to power and influence. The 
adminiſtration of that popular goyernment was 
in the hands of him who could turn the minds 
of the people, and bend them to his own purpo- 
ſes. In this manner did all the fine arts ſpring 
up in proportion to the demand there was for 
them. The encouragement was great ; artiſts 
aroſc in numbers, and, from views of intereſt, 
endeavoured to excel; and, among a multitude 
of competitors, ſeveral arrived at great eminence. 

'This period of the fine arts laſted as long as 
the cauſes which had given occaſion to it con- 
tinued to operate. But, after Greece had been 
fubdued by the arms of Rome, it was plundered 
by the conquerors, and governed as a vanquiſh- 
ed province by rapacious proconluls and prac- 
tors. 'The riches and luxury of its inhabitants 
were at an end, Their cloquence declined, 
when it ceaſed to be the means of procuring in- 


fluence. There aroſe no more eminent artiſts, - 


after there was no longer a market for works of 
taſte, The Romans, however, only completed 
what the ambition of the Macedonian princes 
had begun. 

The fine arts made little progreſs in Rome till 
the time of their civil wars. It was not till af- 


ter they had conquered Greece and Afia that 


they had ſufficient wealth to render them a luxu- 
rious 
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rious people, or even to give them a taſte for 
elegance. The nations whom they had former- 
ly conquered were all poor, except the Carthagi- 
nians ; and even the victories which they obtain- 
cd over that rifing people could hardly indemni- 
fy them for the ſevere loſſes which they had ſu- 
ſtained during their tedious ſtruggle for ſuperio- 
rity. But, when the opulent countries of Greece 
and Afia were ſubdued and plundered, wealth 
flowed upon Rome in the moſt copious ſtreams. 
Thoſe men who had been active in the field, and 
were enriched with the ſpoils, rivalled one an- 
other in ſplendour at home. Wealth was ſoon 
diffuſed among many members of the republic. 
Every one endeavoured to acquire a large quan- 
tity of thoſe things which were moſt valued in 
the poliſhed countries that had been conquered. 
The ſtatues, pictures, and carved veſſels of Greece 
and Sicily, were fold at Rome; and their price 
increaſed in proportion to the demand which was 
occaſioned by an additional influx of wealth from 
other pillaged provinces. All was inſufficient to 
anſwer the growing demand for works of this 
nature. New artiſts aroſe in conſequence of the 
encouragement by which they were invited. The 
eminent Romans employed them in copying 
| Greek models, as well as in painting and carving 
new deſigns, and in adorning houſes and villas 
in which they could diſplay their magnificence. 

Poetry 
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Poetry eaſily found encouragement among nobles 
greedy of praiſe, and among a luxurious people 
fond of theatrical ſpectacles. Eloquence flou- 
riſhed while it conducted to greatneſs, by ena- 
bling the orator to direct the public deliberations 
of his countrymen. 
But this reign of the fine arts, as well as the 
, was ſhort. Good poetry continued while 
there were men of taſte who were capable of re- 
liſhing delicate praiſe, which was for no long pe- 
riod, But eloquence declined when it could be 
of no important ſervice to him who poſſeſſed it, 
and when it could not be exerted upon any great 
occaſion, which became the caſe when the em- 
pire began to be governed by the abſolute power 
of a ſingle man. Other cauſes brought about 
the downfall of painting and ſtatuary, During 
the time of the Emperors, there were no new 
conqueſts like thoſe of Greece and Aſia, The 
right of citizenſhip belonged equally to every 
province, There were no means left by which 
great wealth could be acquired, as the Romans 
were unacquainted with commerce. Even the 
wealth that was among them was rendered un- 
ſecure by the violent nature of the government. 
Rapine and aſſaſſination were frequently the lot 
of the opulent. Liſtleſs and deſpondent, the 
wealthy addicted themſelves to ſenſual gratifica- 
tions, which they were capable of enjoying with- 
111 out 
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out acquiring any popularity, or creating any ſu- 
ſpicion in the Emperor. While ſuch was the 
ſtate of affairs, little encouragement could be gi- 
ven to artiſts, There was another cauſe that 
operated along with this one. A prodigious 
quantity of Greek ſtatues and pictures had al- 
ready been brought into Italy. Theſe, in conſe- 
quence of evident affociations, were more valued 
than Roman performances of equal merit. Nero, 
inſtead of employing Roman artiſts to make ſta- 
tues for his new buildings, plundered Greece 
and Afia anew, and took away even houſehold- 
gods. The demand in Rome for works of taſte 
was much leſs than it had been in the days of li- 
berty ; and the productions already in the mar- 
ket were nearly ſufficient to anſwer it. Scarce 
any thing was wanted but copies of the works 
that had moſt reputation ; and thefe were made 
by ſlaves, who can never have the fame induce- 
ments to great exertions with freemen. Archi- 
tecture ſurvived, for a long time, the downfall 
of the other arts. The Emperors, and their fa- 
vourites, took much pleaſure in building magni- 
ficent edifices. The palaces and baths of Dio- 
clefian appear, „ 
noble ſtructures. 

Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, the 
ſtates of Italy had emerged from the barbarity 
in which, like the reſt of Europe, they had long 

been 
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been ſunk. The Gothic tyranny, which had 
long depreſſed mankind, had, in ſome meaſure, 
loſt its force. Good police was eſtabliſhed over 
the country, and a free communication was o- 
pened among the ſeveral territories. At that 
time, all the moſt valuable branches of com- 
merce in Europe were carried on by Italians, 
They trafficked with the kingdoms of Aſia, and 
brought over the productions of India before its 
coaſts had been explored. Wealth, of conſe- 
quence, was amaſſed by many individuals in 
Italy. The vaſt ſums brought into that country 
by ecclefiaſtics from every corner of Chriſten- 
dom, united with commerce to diffuſe opulence 
every where. Luxury was the natural conſe- 
quence of plenty; and an example of it was ſet 
by two ſucceeding pontiffs. A demand aroſe as 
formerly in antient Greece for the productions 
of the ornamental arts. Antient ſtatues began 
to be dug up; but the quantity of them that 
was diſcovered ſerved only to inflame the defires 
of the opulent, without ſatisfying them. Thoſe 
that were found, ſerved, however, an important 
purpoſe. They became models of excellence 
for the new artiſts whom public encouragement 
called forth to imitate, The fine arts were not 
patronized by individuals alone. The principal 
eccleſiaſtics had imbibed the taſte of their coun- 
trymen, and had reſolved to procure the richeſt 
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ornaments for places of worſhip. They cefitted 
old churches, or built new ones, at great ex- 
pence ; and employed the ableſt ſculptors and 
painters to adorn them with all that their arts 
could furniſh. This period produced the moſt 
eminent artiſts, But the demand was only tem- 
porary. The commerce of Italy ſunk, in conſe- 
quence of the improvements in navigation made 
by other nations. The eccleſiaſtical revenue was 
diminiſhed by the reformation in religion, and 
part of it was neceflarily conſumed in political 
negociations. The churches were ſoon. ſtocked 
with pictures, which were to remain, with little 
augmentation, for ages. If pictures were till 
wanted, the demand was more frequently for 
copies than for originals. When the market 
was ſhut, the artiſts diſappeared. Academics 
were erected to preſerve alive the ſpirit of the 
arts; but they produced little effect. The pu- 
pils copied coldly aſter the beſt models; and, 
having no ſufficient motive to make Wide exert 
themſclves with vigour, executed no originals of 


eminent merit. 

It was about this period too, that muſic be- 
gan to be cultivated in the low countries and in 
Italy. The ſame love of pomp and magnificence 
that induced the dignified eccleſiaſtics to decq- 
rate their churches, made them alſo pay atten- 
tion to the muſic performed during the ſervice. 

They 
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They gave great encouragement to performers ; 
and the laſting nature of the office in which they 
employed them, afforded them ſecurity, that the 
ſame encouragement would continue. Different 
churches rivalled one another in the excellence 
of their muſic, and the people acquired a taſte 
for it. Hence, to this day, the catholic coun- 
tries have, in general, carried this art to greater 
perfection than the proteſtant. 

In the ſubſequent century, the nobility of 
France were brought from their antient caſtles, 
and were accuſtomed to a free communication 
with one another. They reſorted to court, and 
acquired a taſte for ſhew and ſplendour. They 
ſpent their revenues, not as they had formerly 
done, upon a numerous train of retainers, bur 
upon thoſe things which afforded amuſement, or 
ſerved for ornament, The coat of mail was ta- 
ken down from their halls, and a picture ſup- 
plied its room. Inſtead of tilts and tournaments, 
they ſought after the entertainments of the 
theatre. A market was opened, where many 
were diſpoſed to purchaſe ; but the commodities 
expoſed to fale were of ſmall value, Eminent 
painters and dramatic writers immediately aroſe, 
and ſupplied the demand with productions f 
ſuperior to any that had formerly appear, 
which were bought from them at a corre 
flent price, The young monarch cncou: :;;« 
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the prevailing taſte. He and his miniſters coun- 
tenanced every man who had any pretenſions 
to the fine arts. But the countenance of the So- 
vereign could not preſerve painting in its glory, 
after the demand for its moſt finiſhed labours 
was over. Poetry, on the contrary, found en- 
couragements different from the temporary fa- 
vour of the great. It came to a more crowded 
marked than its ſiſter art, and therefore conti- 

nued in ſplendour. | 
Britain cannot much boaſt of its artiſts. It 
was ſtruggling for liberty at the period when its 
neighbouring nation was amuſing itſelf with e- 
legance and magnificence, It has been inhabit. 
ed by an active and induſtrious, rather than a 
luxurious people. To this day, the opulent, 
ho are fond of ſhew, ſpend their fortunes upon 
political ſchemes, and have little reſerved to beſtow 
upon the productions of the fine arts. There ne- 
ver has been ſuch a demand among them for good 
ſtatues and pictures, as to be a ſufficient encourage- 
ment to eminence. Few good artiſts have been 
induced to ſettle among them. They have, how- 
ever, brought over to this country many capital 
performances of foreign maſters. They have 
formed a judgment of excellence in defign and 
compoſition, by means of the beſt prints. Tho? 
they have had few origiual painters, they have 
bas 
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had many who copied well, and they have en- 
couraged many diſtinguiſhed engravers. 
Perhaps it may not be poſſible, for a long 
time, to raiſe a ſchool of eminent painters in 
Britain ; for it does not ſeem probable that there 
will ſoon be a ſufficient demand for their pro- 
ductions. Pictures, conſidered in the light of 
ornament, are hardly conſiſtent with the glaring 
degree of light, which cuſtom requires in ele- 
gant apartments, and which greatly contributes 
to chearfulneſs in our northern region. Not 
only the forms of our religion, but the ſtate of 
church-patrimony, prevent pictures from orna- 
menting our places of worſhip in the ſame man- 
ner as they do in Italy. The few who chooſe 
to have galleries of pictures, wiſh to be poſſeſſed 
of performances which have already acquired re- 
putation, and they purchaſc them at immenſe 
prices. Pictures and ſtatues are not commo- 
dities of which the faſhion ſoon alters. The 
ſtock of them which have been provided till 
remains; and, till it wear out, the demand can 
hardly be ſo great as to encourage vigorous ex- 
ertions. Beſides, a painter, at preſent, who 
could paint as well as Raphael, would not, for a 
long time, obtain the reputation of Raphael. 
There is a reverence that naturally impreſſes us, 
when we reflect upon men of eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion, and makes us heighten in our imagination 
the 
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the merit of their works, In the laſt place, the 
firſt performance of any kind is always prefer- 
red to any future one, unleſs its inferiority be 
very remarkable. A painter, who follows · the 
ſtile and manner of an eminent artiſt, is conſi- 
dered in no higher light than an imitator, though 
he produce better performances than he whoſe 
ſtile he follows. We do not allow him the me- 
rit of invention. The man that would obtain 
high reputation, muſt move in a path that has 
not been trodden before. The academy of arts 
is a noble ſeminary, worthy of the royal muniſi - 
cence by which it was ſdunded ; but, if we may 
judge of it by other inſtitutions of the ſame na- 
ture, we may foretell, that it will be long before 
it produce any thing far above mediocrity in- 
painting; though it muſt, without doubt, edu- _ 
cate excellent engravers, and train up defigners 
that will be exceedingly beneficial to manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts. . 

Though Britain has produced few artiſts of 
note, it has given birth to many excellent poets. 
Poetry has been the growth of every time and 
country. Its excellence is cſtimated compara- 
tively, Sternhold was deemed a rare poet by 
his generation, as well as Dryden in his age. 
In every country, poetry adapts itſclf to the taſte 
of the people. In Britain, it has riſen to high 
perfection; even though we eſtimate its merit 
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among us, by a compariſon with the beſt pro- 
ductions of the fame fort among the moſt po- 
liſhed nations. Ir has not attained its excellence 
in conſequence of royal patronage and munifi- 
cence, It has been addrefled to the public, and 
from the public it has received its reward. They 
who have excelled in the elegant arts among us, 
bave not been the humble retainers of a court. 
They have lived in a ſtate of independence, re- 
quited for their labours like the merchant or the 
artizan, by thoſe who ſet a real value upon their 
works. Abilities and taſte never ſtood upon fo 
honourable a footing ; and, thus ſupported, it is 
to be hoped, that, without any other encourage- 
_ they may long 


© live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince nor peer alive,” 


